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MRS. ALICE BRIDGE WHIPPLE, 


MRS. MARY ANN SANBORN: 


Many of the Speeches contained in this volume were delivered ané 
printed in the lifetime of your father, whose fraternal affection led him 
to speak of them with approbation. 

His death, which happaned when he had «nly just past the middle 
period of life, left you without a father, and me without a brother. 

I dedicate this volume to you, not only for the love I have for your- 
selves, but also as a tribute of affection to his memory, and from a 

- desire that the name of my brother, 


EZEKIEL WEBSTER, 


may be associated with mine, so long as any thing written or spoken by 
me shall be regarded or read. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
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nity by bringing together his speeches of a later date than 

those contained in the third volume of the former collection, 

and on political snbjects arising since that time. Few periods 
of our history will be entitled to be remembered by events of 

greater moment, such as the admission of Texas to the Union, — 
the settlement of the Oregon controversy, the Mexican war, the 
acquisition of California and other Mexican provinces, and the 

exciting questions which have grown out of the sudden extes- 

sion of the territory of the United States. Rarely have public 

discussions been carried on with greater earnestness, with | 
more important consequences visibly at stake, or with greater 

ability, The specches made by Mr. Webster in the Senate, 

and on public occasions of various kinds, during the 

of these controversies, are more than sufficient to fill two 

new volumes, The opportunity of their collection has been 

taken by the enterprising publishers, in compliance with opin- | 
ions often expressed by the most respectable individuals, and | 
with a manifest public demand, to bring out a new edition of 
Mr. Webster's speeches in uniform style. Such is the object 
of the present publication. The first two volumes contain the 
speeches delivered by him on a great variety of public occa. | 
sions, commencing with his discourse at Plymouth in Decem- 
ber, 1820. Three succeeding volumes embrace the greater part 
of the speeches delivered in the Massachusetts Convention and 
in the two houses of Congress, beginming with the speech on 
the Bank of the United States in 1816. The sixth and last 
volume contains the legal arguments and addresses to the jury, 
the diplomatic papers, and letters addressed to various persons 
on important political qnestions. 

The collection does not embrace the entire series of Mn 
Webster's writings. Such a series would have required a larger 
number of volumes than was deemed advisable with reference 
to the general circulation of the work. A few juvenile perform 
ances have accordingly been omitted, as not of sufficient im- 
portance or maturity to be included in the collection. Of the 
earlier specches in Congress, some were either not reported at 
all, or in a manner too imperfect to be preserved without doing 
injustice to the author. No attempt has been made to collect 
from the contemporaneous newspapers or Congressional regis 
ters the short conversational speeches and remarks made by 
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Thomas Webster, the remotest ancestor who can be traced, was 
settled at Hampton, on the coast of New Hampshire, as early 
as 1636, sixteen years after the landing at Plymouth, and six 
years from the arrival of Governor Winthrop in Massachusetts — 
Bay. ‘The descent fron Thomas Webster to Daniel can be 
traced in the church and town records of Hampton, Kingston | 
(now East Kingston), and Salisbury, These records and the 

headstones of village grave-yards are the herald's 
office of the fathers of New England. Noah Webster, the 
leamed author of the American Dictionary of the English Lai 
guage, was ofa collateral branch of the family. 

Ebenezer Webster, the father: of Daniel, is atill recollected in 
Kingston and Salisbury. His personal appearance was strike | 
ing. He was erect, of athletic stature, six feet high, broad and 
fall in the chest. Long service in the wars hud given him a 
military air and carriage. He belonged to that intrepid barder 
race, which lined the whole frontier of the Anglo-American col- 
onies, by turns farmers, huntsmen, and soldiers, and passing 
their lives in one long straggle with the hardships of an infant 
settlement, on the skirts of a primeval forest, Ebenezer Web- 
ster enlisted early in life as a common soldier, in one of those 
formidable companies of rangers, which rendered such impor 
tant services under Sir Jeffrey Amherst and Wolfe in the Seven 
Years' War. He followed the former distinguished leader in 
the invasion of Canada, attracted the attention and gained 
the good-will of his superior officers by his brave and faithful 
conduct, and rose to the rank of a captain before the end of 
the war. 

For the first half of the last century the settlements of New 
Hampshire had made but little progress into the interior. Eiy- 
ery war between France and Great Britain in Europe was the 
signal of an irruption of the Canadian French and their Indian 
allies into New England. As late as 1755 they sacked villages 
on the Connecticut River, and John Stark, while hunting on 
Baker's River, three years before, was taken a prisoner and sold 
as a slave into Canada. One can scarcely believe that it is 
not yeta hundred years since occurrences like these took place, 
The cession of Canada to England by the treaty of 1763 en- 
tirely changed this state of things. It opened the pathways of 
the forest and the gates of the Western hills. The royal governor 





vut the humble circle in which she moved, pee 
her sons and ambitious that they should excel, 
tions went beyond the narrow sphere ia whieh th 
to be east, and ‘the distinction attained by both, and. 
by the quceinay well well be traced in part to her early: 
ings and judicious gui 

facie geiccentn 2 his second marriage, Cepiain Bbeneser 
Webster erected a frame house bard by the log cabin. 
a well near it and planted an elm eapling. In this house 
Webster was born, It has long since disappeared, but the 
where it stood is well known, and is covered by a house sinee 
bailt The cellar of the log cabin is still visible, though partly 
filled with the accumulations of seventy years, “The well 
Still remains,” says Mr. March, “with water ae pure, as cool, 
and as limpid as when first brought to light, and will remain 
in all probability for ages, to refresh hereafter the voturies of ge- 
nius who make their pilgrimage hither, to visit the cradle of 
one of her greatest sons, ‘The elm that shaded the boy still 
flourishes in vigorous leaf, and may have an existence beyond 
its perishable nature. Like 


* The witch-olm that guards St, Fillan's spring,” 


it may live in story long after leaf, and branch, and root have 
disappeared for ever.” 

The interval between the peace of 1763 und the breaking out 
of the war of the Revolation was one of excitement and anxiety 
throughout the Colonies, ‘The great political questions of the 
day were not only disenssed in the towns and cities, but in the 
villages and hamlets. Captain Webster took a deep interest 
in those discussions. Like so many of the officers and soldiers 
of the former war, he obeyed the first call to arms in the new 
straggle. He commanded a company, chiefly composed of his 
own townspeople, friends, and kindred, who followed him 
through the greater portion of the war. He was at the battle 
of White Plains, and was at West Point when the treason of 
Arnold was discovered. He acted as a Major under Stark at 
Bennington, and contributed his share to the success of that 
eventful day. 

In the last year of the Revolutionary war, on the 18th of 
January, 1782, Daniel Webster was born, in the home which bis 
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chickens, and turkeys, sailed majestically down the river, before the 
eyes of the astonished inhabitants; who, no litle Nighieond guia 
to fly to the mountains, or construct another ark, 

“Tho roar of waters, as thoy rushed over precipices, casting the 
foam and spray far above, the crashing of the forest-trees as the storm 
broke through them, the immense sea everywhere in range of the eye, 
the sublimity, even danger, of the scene, made an indelible impresson 
upon the mind of the youthfal observer. 

“Occurrences and scenes like these excite the imaginative faculty, 
furnish material for proper thought, call into existence new 
give decision to character, and a purpose to action” — pp, 7, 8. 


It may well be supposed that Mr, Webster's early opporta- 
nities for education were very scanty. It is indeed 
remarked by Mr. Ticknor, in reference to this point, that #in 
New England, ever since the first free school was established 
amidst the woods that covered the peninsula of Boston in 1636, 

__—the schoolmaster has been found on the border line between 
savage and civilized life, often indeed with an axe to open his 
own path, but always looked up to with respect, and always 
carrying with him a valuable and preponderating inflaence” 
Still, however, compared with any thing that would be ealled a 
good school in this region and at the present time, the schools 
which existed on the frontier sixty years ago were sadly defec 
tive. Many of our district schools even now are below their 
reputation. The Swedish Chancellor's exclamation of wonder 
at the little wisdom with which the world is governed, might 
well be repeated at the littie learning and skill with which the 
scholastic world in too many parts of ourcountry is still taught 
In Mr. Webster's boyhood it was much worse, Something that 
was called a school was kept for two or three months in the 
winter, frequently by an itinerant, too often a pretender, elaiming 
only to teach a little reading, writing, and ciphering, and wholly 
incompetent to give any valuable assistance to a clever youth 
in learning either. 

Such as the village school was, Mr. Webster enjoyed its 
advantages, if they could be called by that name. It was, 
however, of a migratory character, When it was near his 
father’s residence it was easy to attend; but it was sometimes 
in a distant part of the town, and sometimes in another town. 
While he was quite young, he was daily sent two miles and a 


among the living whom you would probably remomber, = 
“You have indeed lived a checkered life. 1 hope you have been 
uble to bear prosperity with meekness, and adversity with patience, 
‘These things are all ordered for us far better than we could order them 
for ourselves. We may pray for our duily bread; we may pray for 
the forgiveness of sins; we may pray to be kept trom 
that the kingdom of God may come, in vs, and in all men, and his | 
everywhere be done. Beyond this, we hardly know for what 
supplicate the Divine Mercy. Our, Heavenly Father knoweth what 
have need of better than we know ourselves, and we are sure that 
eye und his loving-kindness are upon us and around us every moment. 
“1 thank you agun, my good old schoolmaster, for your kind letter, 
Witla awakened roany sleeping) resoliscsbs 4K, siti Raa 
wishes, I remain your friend and pupil, 

“Danie Weesren. 







“Mu. James Tarran,” 


He derived, also, no small benefit from the little social library, 
whieh, chiefly by the exertions of Mr: Thompson (the intelli- 
gent lawyer of the place), the clergyman, and Mr. Webster's 
father, had been founded in Salisbury. he attention of the 
people of New Hampshire had been called to this mode of pro- 
moting general and popular education by Dr. Belknap. In the 
patriotic address to the people of New Hampshire, at the close 
of his excellent History, he says: — 

“This (the establishment of social libraries) is the easiest, the chenp- 
est, and the most effocwal mode of diffusing knowledge among the 
people. Por the sum of six or eight dollars at once, and # small annual 
payment besides, a man may be supplied with the means of literary’ time 
provement during his life, and his children may inherit the blessing.”* 


From the village library at Salisbury, founded on recommen: 
dations like these, Mr. Webster was able to obtain a moderate 
supply of good reading. It is quite worth noticing, that hie 
attention, like that of Franklin, was in early boyhood attracted: 
to the Spectator. Franklin,as is well known, studiously formed’ 
nia style on that of Addison; —and'a considerable resemblance 
may be traced between them, There is no such resemblance 


* Belknnp's History of New Hampebire, Vol. IL p. 38. 
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kind and excollent Buckminster sought expecially 1 persunde me to per 

Ix Oi fesse ckavacion, he. bey iL sone a 
Many a piece did I commit 0 memory, and recite and rehearse i 
own room, over and over again; yet when the day came, when 
akan brakpatewrlbihwagd yg Degecg 
saw all eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise myself from it. 
‘Sometimes the instructors frowned, sometimes they siniled. Mr. Buck: 
minster always pressed and entroated, most winningly, that | would ven- 
ture, But I never could command sufficient resolution.” Such diffi- 
Seal seas tee ocr cr eden oe ae a 
boing unable to reach that iden! which it proposes ns the only full com 
‘summation of its wishes, [1 is fortunate, however, for the age, fortu- 
nate for all ages, that Mr. Webster by determined will and frequent trish 
overcame this moral incapacity, a8 his great prototype, the Grecian 
orator, subdued his physical defect." — pp. 12, 13, 


The effect produced, even at that early period of Mr, Web- 
# ster's life, on the mind of a close observer of his mental powers, 
is strikingly illustrated by the following anecdote. Mr, Nicho- 
lus Emery, afterwards a distinguished lawyer and judge, and 
now living in Portland, was temporarily employed, at that 
time, a3 an usher in the Academy, On entering the Acad- 
emy, Mr. Webster was placed in the lowest class, which con- 
sisted of half a dozen boys, of no remarkable brightness of intel- 
lect. Mr, Emery was the instructor of this class, among others, 
At the end of a month, after morning recitations, “ Webster,” 
said Mr, Emery, “ you will pass into the other room and join a 
jhigher class”; and added, * Boys, you will take your final leave 
of Webster, you will never see him again.” 

After a few months well spent ut Exeter, Mr, Webster re- 
tursed home, and in February, 1797, was placed by his father 
under the Rey, Samuel Wood, the minister of the 
town of Boscawen, He lived in Mr. Wood's family, and for 
board and instraction the entire charge was one dollar per week. 

On their way to Mr. Wood’s, Mr. Webster's father firet 
opened to his son, now fifteen years old, the design of sending 
him to college, the thought of which had never before entered 
his mind. The advantages of a college education were a 
privilege to which he had never aspired in hie most ambitious 
drea ns. “ Iremember,” saye Mr. Webster, in an autobiograph- 
ieal memorandum of his boyhood, “the very hill which we 
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year, in the majority of cases without strong personal motives to 
diligence. Besides this, it is to be considered that the studies 
which occupy this usually prolonged novitiate are those which 
are required for the acquisition of grammatical and metrical 
niceties, the elegancies and the luxuries of scholarship. Short 
as was his period of preparation, it enabled Mr. Webster to lay 
the foundation of a knowledge of the classical writers, espe- 
cially the Latin, which was greatly increased in college, and 
which has been kept up by constant recurrence to th 

cls of antiquity, during the busiest periods of active life. ‘The 
happiness of Mr. Webster's occasional citations from the Latin: 
classics isa striking feature of his oratory. 

Mr. Webster entered college in 1797, and passed the Ene 
academic years in assiduous study. He was not only distin- 

for his attention to the prescribed, studies, but devoted 
himself to general reading, especially to English history and lite 
erature. He took part in the publication of a little weekly 
newspaper, furnishing selections from books and magazines, with 
an occasional article from his own pen. He delivered addresses, 
also, before the college societies, some of which were published. 
The winter vacations brought no relaxation, Like those of su 
many of the meritorious students at our places of edacation, 
they were employed in teaching school, for the purpose of eking 
out bis own frugal means and aiding his brother to prepare him 
self for college, The attachment between the two brothers was: 
of the most affectionate kind, and it was by the persuasion of 
Daniel that the father had been induced to extend to Ezekiel 
also the benefits of a college education. 

‘The genial and companionable spirit of Mr. Webster is still 
remembered by his classmates, and by the close of his first cok 
lege year he had given proof of powers and aspirations whieh 
placed him far above rivalry among his associates, “It ir 
known,” says Mr. Ticknor, “in many ways, that; by those 
who were acquainted with him at this period of life, he was al 
ready regarded as a marked man, and that to the more saga- 
cious of thern the honors of his subsequent career have not 
been unexpected.” 

Mr. Webster completed his college course in August, 1801 
and immediately entered the office of Mr. Thompson, the next 
oor neighbor of his father, as a student of law. Mr, Thomp 
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remained for eighteen months. Mr. Th though, as we 

have said, a person of excellent chameter and a good lawyer, 
yet seems not to have kept pace in his profession with the 
progress of improvement. Although Blackstone’s Commonta- 
ties had been known in this country for a full generation, Mr. 
‘Thompson still directed the reading of his pupils on the prin- 
ciple of the hardest book first. Coke's Littleton was still the 
work with which his students were broken into the stady of 
the profession. Mr. Webster has condemned this practice. 
“A boy of twenty,” says he, “with no previous knowledge of 
auch subjects, ennnot understand Coke. It is folly to set him 
upon such an author. There are propositions in Coke so ab- 
atract, and distinctions so nice, and doctrines embracing <0 
many distinctions and qualifications, that it requires an effort 
not only of a mature mind, but of a mind both strong and 
mature, to understand him. Why disgust and discourage a 
young man by telling him he must break into his profession 
through such a wallas this?” Acting upon these views, even 
in his youth, Mr. Webster gave his attention to more intelli- 
gible authors, and to titles of law of greater importance in this 
country than the curious learning of tenures, many of which 
are antiquated, even in England. He also gave a good deal of 
time to general reading, and especially the study of the Latin 
classics, English history, and the volames of Shakspeare. In 
order to obtain a wider compass of knowledge, and to learn 
something of the language not to be gained from the clas+ 
sics, he read through attentively Puflendorff’s Latin History of 


England. 

In July, 1804, he took up his residence in Boston. Before 
entering upon the practice of his profession, he enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of pursuing his legal studies for six or eight months in 
the oflice of the Hon, Christopher Gore. This was a fortunate 
event for Mr. Webster. Mr. Gore, afterwards Governor of 
Massachusetts, was a lawyer of eminence, a statesman and & 
civilian, a gentleman of the old school of manners, and a rare 
example of distinguished intellectual qualities, united with prac 
tical good sense and judgment. He had passed several years 
in England as a commissioner, under Jay’s treaty, for liquidat- 
ing the claims of citizens of the United States for seizures by 
British croisers in the early wars of the French Revolution. 
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tifice his hopes of professional eminence to the welfare of those 
whom he held most dear. Bat the earnest dissuasions of Mz, 
Gore, who saw in this step the certain 

the final defeat, of all hopes of professional advancement, pre- 
vented his necepting the office, His aged father was, in a per 
sonal ‘interview’ with his son, if not reconciled ‘to the refusal, at 
Teast induced to bury bis regrets in his own bosom. ‘The sub- 
ject was never mentioned by him again. In the spring’ of the 
same year (1805), Mr. Webster was admitted to the practice of 
the law in the Court of Common Pleas for Suffolk county, 
Boston, According to the custom of that day, Mr. Gore accom- 
panied the motion for his admission with a brief speech in 
recommendation of the candidate. The remarks of Mr. Gore 
on this occasion are well remembered by those present. He 
dwelt with emphasis on the remarkable attainments and an 
common promise of his pupil, and closed with a presen 
his future eminence. 

Immediately on his admission to the bar, Mr. Webster-wea 
to Amberst, in New Hampshire, where his father's court was 
in session; from that place he went home with his father. He 
had intended to establish himself at Portsmouth, which, as the 
largest town and the seat of the foreign commerce of the State, 
opened the widest field for practice. But filial duty kept him 
nearer home. His father was now infirm from the advance of 
years, and had no other son at home, Under these cireum- 
stances Mr. Webster opened an office at Boscawen, not far 
from his father's residence, and commenced the practice of 
the law in this retired spot. Judge Webster lived but a year 
after his son’s entrance upon the practice of his profession; 
long enough, however, to hear his first argument in court, 
and to be gratified with the confident predictions of his future 
success. 

In May, 1807, Mr. Webster was admitted as an attorney and 
counsellor of the Superior Court in New Hampshire, and in 
September of that year, relinquishing his office in Boscawen to 
his brother Ezekiel, he removed to Portsmouth, in conformity 
with his original intention. Here he remained in the practice 
of his profession for nine successive years. ‘They were years of 
assiduous labor, and of unremitted devotion to the study and 
practice of the law. He was axsocisted with several persons 
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though exclusively devoted to his profession, it afforded him no 
more than a bare livelihood. 

But the time for which he practised at the New Hampshire bar 
was probably not lost with reference to his future professional and 
political eminence. His own standard of legal attainment was 
high. He was associated with professional brethren fully com- 
petent to put his powers to their best proof, and to prevent him 
from settling down in early life into an easy routine of ordinary 
professional practice. It was no disadvantage, under these cir- 
cumstances, (except in reference to immediate pecuniary bene- 
fit,) to enjoy some portion of that leisure for general reading, 
which is almost wholly denied to the lawyer of commanding 
talenta, who steps immediately into full practice in a large city. 
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liberal was not only in accordance with the generous temper of 
youth, but highly congenial with the spirit of enlarged patri- 
tiem which has ever guided his public course. There is cer 
tainly no individual who has filled a prominent place in our 
political history who has shown himself more devoted to prin- 
ciple and less to party, While no man has clung with greater 
tenacity to the friendships which spring from agreement in 
political opinion (the idem sentire de republica), no man has 
been leas disposed to find in these associations an instrament 
of monopoly or exclusion in favor of individuals, interests, or 
sections of the country. 

But however catholic may have been the intentions and 
wishes of Mr. Jefferson, events both at home and 
too strong for him, and defeated that policy of blending the 
great parties into one, which has always been a favorite, perhaps 
we must add, a visionary project, with statesmen of elevated 
and generous characters. The aggressions of the belligerents 
on our neutral commerce still continued, and, by the joint effect 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees and the Orders in Council, it 
was ull but swept from the ocean. In this state of things two 
courses were open to the United States, as a growing nentral 
power: one, that of prompt resistance to the aggressive policy 
of the belligerents; the other, that which was ealled “the re- 
strictive system,” which consisted in an embargo on our own 
vessels, with a view to withdraw them from the grasp of for- 
eign cruisers, and in laws inhibiting commercial intercourse 
with England and France. There was a division of opinion in 
the cabinet of Mr. Jefferson and in the country at large. The 
latter policy was finally adopted. It fell in with the general 
views of Mr. Jefferson against committing the country to the 
tisks of foreign war. His administration was also si 
pledged to retrenchment and economy, in the pursuit of which 
a portion of our little navy had been brought to the hammer, 
and a species of shore defence substituted, which can now be 
thought of only with mortification and astonishment. 
Although the discipline of party was sufficiently strong to 
cause this system of measures to be adopted and pursued for 
years, it was never cordially approved by the people of the 
United States of any party. Leading Republicans both at the 
South and at the North denounced it, With Mr, Jefferson's 
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took his scat at the first scasion of the Thirteenth Congress, 
which was an extra ecssion called in May, 1813 Although his 
course of life hitherto had been in what may be called a 

cial sphere, and he had never been a member even of the legis- 
lature of his native State, a presentiment of hie ability seems 
to have gone before him to Washington. He was, in the or 
ganization of the House, placed by Mn Clay, its Speaker, 

the Committee of Foreign Affair, a select committee at 
time, and of necessity the leading committee in a state of war. 

‘There were many men of uncommon ability in the Thirteenth 
Congress. Rarely has so much talent been found at i 
time in the Honse of Representatives. It contained Clay, Cale 
houn, Lowndes, Pickering, Gaston, Forsyth, in the front rank; 
Macon, Benson, J. W. Taylor, Oakley, Grandy, 

R. King, Kent of Maryland, C. J. Ingersoll of Pennsylvania, Pit- 
kin of Connecticut, and others of scarcely inferior note. Ab 
thongh among the youngest and least experienced rs 
the body, Mr. Webster rose, from the first, to a position of un 
disputed equality with the most distinguished. The times 
critical. The immediate business to be attended to 

financial and military conduct of the war, a subject of diffier 
and importance. ‘The position of Mr. Webster was not stch as 
to require or permit him to take a lead; but it was his steady 
aim, without the sacrifice of his principles, to parsue such a 
course a3 would tend most effectually to extricate the 

from the embarrassments of her present position, and to lead to 
peace upon honorable terms. 

As the repeal of the Orders in Council was nearly simulta. 
neous with the declaration of war, the delay of a few weeks 
might have led to an amicable adjustment. Whatever regret 
on the score of humanity this circumstance may now inspire, 
the war must be looked upon, in reviewing the past, as a great 
chapter in the progress of the country, which coula not be 
parsed over. When we reflect on the influence of the conflict, in 
its general results, upon the national character; its importance a3 
a demonstration to the belligerent powers of the world that the 
rights of neutrals must be respected ; and more especially, when 
we consider the position among the nations of the earth whieh 
the United States have been enabled to take, in consequence 
of the capacity for naval achievement which the war displayed, 


ee 
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it, and fiom general tradition. [t was a calm and stateemanitke 
exposition of the objects of the resolutions; and was listened to 
with profound attention by the House, It was marked by all | 
the characteristics of Mr. Webster's maturest parliamentary 
efforts, moderation of tone, precision of statement, force of reas 
soning, absence of ambitious rhetoric and high-flown language, 
occasional bursts of true eloquence, and, pervading the whole, a 
genuine and fervid patriotism. We have reason to believe that 
its effect upon the House is accurately des2ribed in the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. March’s work. 


“The speech took the House by surprise, not so much from its elo- 
quence us from the vast amount of historical knowledge and 
ability displayed in it. How a person, untrained to forensic contests and 
unused to public affairs, could exhibit so much parlinmentury met, such 
nice appreciation of the difficultive of a difficult question, and such quiet 
facility in surmounting them, puzzled the mind. ‘The age and inexperi- 
ence of the speaker hnd prepared the House for no such display, and 
astonishment for a time subdued the expression of its admirtion, 

“*No member before,’ says a person then in the House, ‘ever riveted 
the attention of the House so closely, in his first speech. Members 
loft their seats, where they could not see the speaker face to face, and 
sat down, oF stood on the floor, fronting him. All listened anentively 
and silently, during the whole speech; and when it was over, many 
went up and warmly congratulated the orator; among whom were some, 
not the most niggard of their compliments, who most dissented from the 
views he had exprosod.* 

“Chief Justice Marshall, writing to » friend some time after thie 
speech, says: + At the time when this speech was delivered, I did not 
know Mr, Webster, but I was so much struck with it, that { did not hes- 
itate then to state, that Mr. Webster was a very able man, and would 
become one of the very first sintesmen in America, and perhaps the 
very firs.” — pp. 35, 36." 


‘The resolutions moved by Mr. Webster prevailed by a large 
majority, and drew forth from Mr. Monroe, then Secretary of 
State, an elaborate and inatractive report upon the subject to 
which they referred, 


* The friend to whom the letter referred to by Mr. March was written, waa: 
Mr. Justice Swory, who adds: “Such praise from such a man ough to be 
very gratifying. Consider thnt he is now seventy-five years old, that he 

ks of his recollections of some eighteen years ago with a freshness which * 

we how deeply your reasoning impressed iiwelf upon his mind. Keep this im 

memoriam rai." 
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sentiment has already worn broad and deep to receive it. A naval force 


tions of the nation will path yu Even Pepeigr tse = 
monious us they arc, cease at the water's edge, They aro lost in 
attachment to the national charnoter, on the element where that char- 
acter is made respectable. In protecting naval interests by naval means, 
you will arm yourselves with the whole power of national sentiment, 
and may command the whole abundance of the national resources. in 
time you may be able to redress injuries in the place where they may 
be offered; and, if need be,to accompany your oun lng strona 
the world with the protection of your own cannon.” 

‘Lhe principal subjects on which Mr. Webster addressed the 
House during the Thirteenth Congress were his own resolutions, 
the increase of the navy, the repeal of the embargo, and an ap- 
peal from the decision of the chair on a motion for the previous 
question. His speeches on those questions raised him to the 
front rank of debaters. He manifested upon his entrance into 
public life that variety of knowledge, familiarity with the his- 
tory and traditions of the government, and self-possession on 
the floor, which in most cases are acquired by time and long 
experience. They gained for him the reputation indicated by 
the well-known remark of Mr. Lowndes, that “the North had 
not his equal, nor the South his superior.” It was not the 
least conspicuous of the strongly marked qualities of his char 
acter as a public man, disclosed at this early period, and uni- 
formly preserved throughout his career, that, at a time when 
party spirit went to great lengths, he never permitted himself to 
be infected with its contagion. His opinions were firmly main- 
tained and boldly expressed; but without bitterness toward 
those who differed from him, He cultivated friendly relations 
on both sides of the House, and gained the personal reapect even 
of those with whom he most differed. 

in August, 1514, Mr. Webster was reélected to Congress. 
The treaty of Ghent, as is well known, was signed in Decem- 
ber, 1514, and the prospect of peace, universally welcomed by 
tie country, opened on the Thirteenth Congress toward the close 
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New Orleans was gained by General Jackson. No occurence 
on land, in the course of the war, was of eqnal immediate ine 
terest, or destined to have so abiding an influence on the fae 
tore. Besides averting the indescribable calamity of the sack 
of a populous and flourishing city, it showed the immense mili- 
tary power of the volunteer force of the country, when com- 
manded with energy and skill. The praises of General Jack 
son were on every tongue throughont the land, and Congress. 
responded to the grateful feelings of the country. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed by the Senate and House of 
Representatives. é 

Jn the interval between the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Con- 
gresses (March-December, 1815), Mr. Webster was busily 
engaged at home in the practice of the law. He had begun at 
this time to consider the expediency of removing his residence 
to a wider professional field. Though receiving a full share of 
the best business of New Hampshire, it ceased to yield an ade- 
quate support for his increasing family, and still more failed to 
afford any thing like the just reward of his legal attainment and 
labors. The destruction of his house, furniture, library, and 
many important manuscript collections, in “the great fire” at 
Portsmouth, in December, 1813, had entailed upon him the 
loss of the entire fruits of his professional industry up to that 
time, and made it necessary for him to look around him for the 
means of a considerably increased income. He hesitated be- 
tween Albany and Boston; and, in consequence of this inde- 
cision, the execution of his purpose was for the present post 
poned. 

‘The Fourteenth Congress assembled in December, 1815, An 
order of things in a great degree new presented itself. After a 
momentary pause, the country rose with an elastic bound from 
the pressure of the war, Old party dissensions had lost much 
of their interest. The condition of Europe had undergone a 
great change. The power of the French emperor was anni- 
hilated; and with the return of general peace, all occasions for 
belligerent encroachments on neutral rights had ceased. Two 
thirds of ow domestic feuds had turned on foreign questions, 
and there was a spontaneous feeling throughout the country in 
favor of healing the wounds which these feuds had inflicted 
upon its social and political harmony. Nor was this all. New 
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well-known fact, which may teach all to entertain opinions 
on public questions with some distrust of their own judgment, 
that the tariff of 1816, containing the minimum daty on coarse — 
cotton fabries, the corner-stone of the protective system, was 
supported by Mr. Calhoun and a few other Southern members, _ 
Se acid ay Gite \tolinanck?ugntanst so ser a 
New England members generally, including Mr. Webster. Tt 
has been stated, that, during the pendency of this law before 

he denied the constitutionality of a tariff for protec. 
tion. This statement is inaccurate; although, had it been trae, 
it wonld have placed him only in the same relation to d 
tion with Mr. Calhoun and other Southern members, who at 
that time admitted the principle of protection, but lived toreject 
it as the grossest and most pernicious constitutional heresy. It 
would have shown only that, in a long political career, he had, 
on the first discussion of a new question, expressed an opinion 
which, in the lapse of time and under a change of cireum- 
stances, he had seen occasion to alter, This is no ground of 
just reproach. It has happened to every public man in every 
free country, who has been of importance enough to have his 
early opinions remembered. It has happened to a large por 
tion of the prominent men at the South, in reference to almost 
every great question agitated within the last generation. The 
bank, internal improvements, a navy, the Colonization Society, 
the annexation of Texas, the power of Congress over the terri- 
tories, this very question of the tariff, the doctrine of State 
rights generally, are subjects on which many prominent states- 
men of the South, living or recently deceased, have in the 
course of their career entertained opposite views. 

But it is not true that Mr. Webster in 1816 denied the con 
stitutionality of a tariff for protection. In 1820, in diseussing 
the subject in Faneuil Hall, he argued that, if the right of lay- 
ing duties for protection were derived from the revenue power, 
it was of necessity incidental; and on that assumption, as the 
incident cannot go beyond that to which it is incidental, duties 
avowedly for protection, and not having any reference to reve- 
nue, could not be constitutionally laid. The hypothetical form 
of the statement shows a degree of indecision; while the prop. 
osition itself is not to be gainsaid. Ata later period, and after 
it had been confidently stated, and satisfactorily shown by Mr. 
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able and paid on demand in the same legal carrency. This sere 

vice can hurdly be appreciated st te ont cf 
too young to recollect the state of things existing in 

during the war and after its close. This resolution | 

two houses, and was approved by the President on the 30th of 
April, 1816. It completely accomplished its object; and that 
object was to restore to a sound basis the currency of the coun- 
try, and to give the people a uniform circulating medium. Of 
this they were destitute at the close of the war, All the banks, 
except those of the New England States, had suspended specie 
payments; but their depreciated bills were permitted by gen- 
eral consent, and within certain limits, to circulate as 7 
They were received of each other by the different banks; they 
passed from hand to hand; and even the public revenne was 
collected at par in this degraded paper. ‘The rate of deprecia- 
tion was different in different States, and with different banks 
in the same States, according as greater or lees advantage had 
been taken of the suspension of the specie obligation. 

‘What was not less harassing than this diversity was the un- 
certainty everywhere prevailing, how far the reputed rate of de- 
preciation in any particular case might represent justly the real 
condition of a bank or set of banks. In other words, men were 
obliged to make and receive payments in a currency of which, 
at the time, the value was not certainly known to them, and 
which might vary as it was passing through their hands. The 
enormous injustice suffered by the citizens of different States, 
in being obliged to pay their dues at the custom-houses in as 
many different: currencies as there were States, varying at least 
twenty-five per cent. between Boston and Richmond, need 
not be pointed out. For all these mischicfs the resolution 
of Mr. Webster afforded a remedy as efficient as simple; and 
what chiefly moves our astonishment at the present day is, 
that a measure of this kind, demanded by the first principles of 
finance, overlooked by the executive and its leading friends in 
Congress, should be left to be brought forward by one of its 
youngest members, and he not belonging to the supporters of the 
administration. But commanding talent and profonnd knowl 
edge of the subjects to be treated vindicate to themselves a po- 
sition in public-bodies, which official relations can neither con- 
fer nor take away It would not be easy to narre a political 
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‘Wire Mr. Webster's removal to Boston commenced a 

of five or six years’ retirement from active political d 
which time, with a single exception which will be r 
Inded to, he filled no public office, and devoted himself excl 
sively to the duties of his profession. It was 

this period that his reputation as a lawyer was fixed and 
lished. The promise of his youth, and the expectat co ee 
who had known him as a student, were more than f 
He took a position as a counsellor and an advocate, above which 
no one has ever risen in the country, A large share of the best 
business of New England passed into his hands; and the veter- 
ans of the Boston bar admitted him to an entire equality of 
standing, repute, and influence. 

Besides the reputation which he acquired in the ordinary rou 
tine of practice, Mr. Webster, shortly after his removal to Bos 
ton, took the lead in establishing what might almost be called a 
new school of constitutional law. It fell to his lot to perform # 
prominent part in unfolding a most important class of consti 
tutional doctrines, which, either because occasion had not drawn 
them forth, or the jurists of a former period had failed to de 
dace and apply them, had not yet grown into a system. Tt 
was reserved for Mr. Webster to distinguish himself before 
most, if not all, of his contemporaries, in this branch of his pro- 
fession. It may be mentioned as a somewhat curious coinei 
dence, that the case in which he made his first great effort in 
this direction arose in his native State, and concerned the Col- 
lege in which he had been educated. 

In the months of June and December, 1816, the legislature of 
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haps the first occasion in this country on which estio 
cisely of this kind had come up, and it is stated that, w 
of the court had run his eye eursorily over the record, 
that: he did not see how any thing important could | 
in error, 9 
Me cGecaledl aon Mr. Webster, as junior oo P 
case, and it is searcely necessary to say to any one 
read the report of his argument, that, ifsuch an im, si 
just alluded to existed in the mind of any of the court, 
have been immediately dispelled. ‘The ground was broadly’ 4 
that the acts in question were not only against common ‘ 
and the constitution of New Hampshire, but also, a : 
the leading principle, against the provision of the 
of the United States which forbids the individoal S 
passing laws that impair the obligation of contracts. 
the first head, the entire English law relative to educatio 
foundations was unfolded by Mr. Webster, and it was shown | 
colleges, unless otherwise specifically constituted by ; 
ters, were private eleemosynary corporations, over whose prop 
erty, members, and franchises the crown has no control, except 
by due process of law, for acts inconsistent with their 
‘The whole learning of the subject was brought to bear 
overwhelming weight on this point. 
‘The second main point required to be less elaborately ar, 
namely, that such a charter is a contract which it is not com 
fora State to annul. The argument throughout was pu 
with a closeness and vigor which have been rarely witn 
our courts, The topics were beyond the usual range of 
sic investigation in this country. The constitutional pr 
sought to be applied were of commanding importance. 
public expectation was awakened by the novelty and magni 
tude of the case. The personal connection of Mr, Ws 
with Dartmonth College as the place of his education 
fervor to his manner, which added, no doubt, to the eflect of tf 
reasoning, On this point Mr, Ticknor expresses himself as 
lows: — 
. “Mr, Webster's argument 1s given in this volume [the first collection 
of his works}, that is we have there the technical outline; the dry akele- | 
ton of it. But those who heard him when it wns originally delivered 
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‘college and university, for every hares fhe 
HAMA ath) eect @ AHF c 
tights. Tt sight $5 be mentioned, to the radi the 
New Hampshire, that she readily acquiesced in the d 
the Sapreme Court of the United States, and made 1 
to sustain her recent legislation, 

‘This celebrated cause, argued with such success 
highest tribunal in fe raat: See ee 
tion in the profession, It placed him at once with 
sad. Pinkney sod Wirh in the sont. rank,of the, 2m 


se Ucbly sbela Tonpaged datw lnager partion UA b 
brought before that tribunal, While Mr. Webster as a pe 
cian and a statesman has performed an amount of intellee 
labor, as is abundantly shown in these volumes, eu 
form the sole occupation of an active life, there is n 
that his arguments to the court and his addresses to the 
important snita at law would, if they had been reported lik 
his political speeches, have filled a much greater space. 
It would exceed the limits of this sketch to allude in det 
all the cases argued hy Mr. Webster in the Supreme Co 
the United States; still less would it be practicable to trac 
through his labors in the State court. We can barely mi 
tion a few of the more considerable causes. The ease of Gi 
bons and Ogden, in 1824, is one of great celebrity. In th 
case the grant by the State of New York to the 
Fulton, of an exclusive right to navigate the rivers, harbors, and 
bays of New York by steam, was called in question, and Sra 
decided to be unconstitutional, after having been 
by all the tribunals of that great and respectable State. 
decision of this great case turned upon the principle, 
grant of such a monopoly of the right to enter a portion 
the navigable waters of the Union was an encronelment fs 
the State, upon the power “to regulate commerce,’—a pow | 
er reserved by the Constitution to Congress, and in its ma | 
ture exclusive. The cause was argued by Messrs. Webster 
and Wirt for the plaintiffs, and by Messrs, Oakley and Em» | 
| 








Iralt of the’ pawars of the severe. States; dn fafaxenoe| 
confided by the Constitution to the general goverment, — 
canse was argued by Mr. Clay and Mr. David B. Ogden of 
New York for the plaintiffs, and by Mr. Webster and Mr. Hen- 
ry Wheaton for the defendants in error. In his argument in 
this case, Mr. Webster maintained the entire uneonstitutionali- 
ty of State bankrapt laws. ‘This was a step in advance of the 
doctrines laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Sturges and Crowninshield, nor did the 
court on the present occasion incline to go farther than they 
had done in that case. They were divided in opinion, buts 
majority of the judges held, that, although it was not compe 
tent to a State to pass a law discharging a debtor from the ob- 
ligation of payment, they might pass a law to discharge him 
from imprisonment on personal execution. The Chief Justice 
and Judge Story were the minority of the court, and the opin« 
ion of the Chief Justice sustained the principle of Mr. Web: 
ster's argument, which ia, in fact, usually regarded as not fall 
ing below his most successful forensic efforts. The manner in 
which he meets the argument in favor of a prospective State 
insolvent law, namely, that such a law cannot impair the obli- 
gation of a contract because it is a part of the contract, may 
be quoted as a specimen of the acutest dialectics brought in 
aid of the broadest views of constitutional law. 

In the year 1836, Mr, Webster argued at Washington the 
great cause of the proprietors of Charles River Bridge. This 
well-remembered case was a suit in chancery commenced in | 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, where the bill was dis 
missed by a decree pro forma, the members of that court being 
equally divided in opinion, A writ of error was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on the piety | 
rights of the proprietors of Charles River Bridge under their | 
charter had been violated by the legislature, in authorizing the 
erection of Warren Bridge. The cause was argued at Wash | 
ington, in 1836, and, having been then held under advisement 
oy the court for a year, was, upon difference of opinion among 
the judges, ordered to be again argued, which was done in 


6 | 
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lution was passed expressing the opinion entertained by the 
meeting of the great value of Mr. Webster's argument, “in 
demonstrating the vital importanee of Christianity to the sue- 
ceas of our free institutions, and that the general diffusion of 
that argument among the people of the United States is a 
matter of deep public interest.” A coinmittee of eight gentle- 
men of the different denominations of Christians in the city 
‘was appointed to wait upon Mr. Webster, and request him to 
prepare for the press the report of that portion of his argu- 
ment in which this important topic is treated. 

Tn the month of January, 1848, the great Rhode Island ease 
was brought before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and argued by Mr, Webster for the chartered government of 
the State, and against the insurrectionary goverament, to which 
an abortive attempt had been made to give the form of @ con- 
stitution, by a pretended act of the popular will, The trae prin- 
ciples of popular and constitutional government are explored 
with unsurpassed sagacity in this argument, Some copies of 
the report of it in a pamphlet form reached Europe daring the 
memorable year of 1848, when the Continent was convalsed 
with revolutionary struggles from one end to the other, Tt 
was there regarded as a most seasonable and instructive com 
mentary on the nature of constitutional obligations, and of 
the rights of the people to modify their institutions of gov- 
emment. 

A large portion of the causes argued by Mr. Webster bee 
Jong to the province of constitutional law, and have their 
origin in that partition of powers which exists between the 
State governments and the government of the United States, 
each clothed with sovereignty in its appropriate sphere, each 
subject to limitations resulting from its relations to the other, 
each possessing its legislative bodies, its judicial tribunals, 
its executive authorities, and consequently armed with the 
means of asserting its rights, and both combined into one 
greut political system. In such a system it cannot but happem 
that questions of conflicting jurisdiction should arise, When 
we consider that the powers of these two orders of govern+ 
ment are defined in w.itten constitutions of recent date, and 
that all the direct precedents of adininistration must of neces: 
sity, at the oldest, be still more recent, we cannot but wonder 
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and a control of the logic belonging to it, which are in most 
cases to be attained only by the exclusive stndy and practice of 
a life. The jurist and the advocate are so mingled in Mr. Web- 
ster’s professional character, that it is not easy to say which pre- 
dominates. His fervid spirit and glowing imagination place at 
his control all the resources of an overwhelming 

make him all-powerful with a jury; while the ablest court is 
guided by his severe logic, and instracted by the choice which 
he lays before them of the most appropriate learning of the cases 
which he argues. It happens, unfortunately, that forensic efforts 
of this kind are rarely reported at length. A brief sketch of an 
important law argument finds a place in the history of the case, 
but distinguished counsel rarely have time or bestow the labor 
required to reproduce in writing an elaborate address either to 
court or jury. There is probably no species of intellectual labor 
of the highest order, which perishes for want of a contemporary 
record to the same extent as that which is daily exerted in the 
courts of law. 

‘The present collection contains two speeches addressed to the 
jury by Mr, Webster in criminal trials. One was delivered in 
the case of Goodridge, and in defence of the persons whom he 
accused of having robbed him on the highway. This cause 
was tried in 1817, shortly after the establishment of Mr. Web- 
ster at Boston. Rarely bas a case, in itself of no greater.im- 
portance, produced a stronger impression of the ability of the 
counsel. ‘The cross-examination of Goodridge, who pretended 
to have been robbed, and who had previously been considered 
a person of some degree of respectability, is still remembered 
at the bar of Massachusetts as terrific beyond example, and 
the speech to the jury in which his artfully contrived tale 
was stripped of its disguises may be studied as a model of this 
species of exposition. 

Mr. Webster's speech to the jury in the memorable case of 
John F, Knapp is of a higher interest. The great importance of 
this case, as well on account of the legal principles involved, as 
of the depth of the tragedy in real life with which it was con- 
nected, has given it a painful celebrity. A detailed history of 
the case and of the trial, from the pen of the late ingenious and 
veartied Mr. Merrill, will be found prefixed to Mr, Webster's 
speech, as contained in the fifth volume of this collection. The 
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record of the causes célébres of no country or age will furnish 
either a more thrilling narrative, or a forensic effort of greater 
ability. A passage on the power of conscience will arrest the 
attention of the reader. There is nothing in the language su- 
perior to it. It was unquestionably owing to the legal skill and 
moral courage with which the case was conducted by Mr. 
‘Webster, that one of the foulest crimes ever committed was 
brought to condign punishment; and the nicest refinements 
of the law of evidence were made the means of working out 
the most important practical results. But it is time to return to 
the chronological series of events. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘The Convention to revise the Constitution of Massachusetts, —John Adams a Dele 
gate. — Mr. Webster's Stare in its Proceedings. — Speeches on Oaths of Officy 
ee Representation, and Independence of the Judiciary. — Centen- 

nial Anniversary ot Eiymonch en the 20 5t Drcenives te eae 
by Mr. Webster. — Bunker Hill Monument, and Address by Dir. Webster on the 
Laying of the Comer-Siono, 17th of June, 1625.—Discoune on the 
‘of the Monument, 17th of June, 1842.— Simultaneous Decease of Adams und 
Jefferson on the 4th of July, 1826.— Eulogy by Mr. Webster in Faneuil Hall. — 
Address at the Laying of the Corner-Stone of the New Wing of the Capitol.— 
Romarks on the Patriotic Discourses of Mr, Webster, and on the Character of his 
Eloquence in Efforts of this Class. 


In 1820, on the separation of Maine, a convention became 
necessary in Massachusetts to readjust the Senate; and the 
occasion was deemed a favorable one for a general revision of 
the constitution. The various towns in the Commonwealth 
were authorized by law to choose as many delegates as they 
were entitled to elect members to the House of Representa- 
tives; and a body was constituted containing much of the tal- 
ent, political experience, and weight of character of the State. 
Mr, Webster was chosen one of the delegates from Boston; 
and, with the exception of a few days’ service, two or three 
years afterwards, in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives,” this is the only occasion on which he ever filled any 
political office under the State government either of Massachu- 
setts or New Hampshire. 

The venerable John Adams, second President of the United 
States, was a delegate to this convention from Quincy, He 
was the author of the original draft of the State constitution 
in 1780, and although his advanced age (he was now eighty- 


* Mr. Webster makes the following perfil allusion to this ciroumstnace in s 
speceh at a1 ublic dinner in Syracuse (New York), in the month of May of the 
resent year : 

" “le eae - hap nod that all the pablic services which I have rendered fn 
the world, in my ed and generation, fare been connected with the general gore 
ernment, I think T ought to make an exception, Iwas ten days & member 
of the Massachosetts legislature, and I turned my thoughts to the search for some 
good abject in which T could be useful in that position; and, afer much reflec 
on, | introduced a bill which, with the general consent of both houses of the 
Massachusetts legislature, passed into a law, and ia now = law of the State, 
which enacts that no man in the State shall catch trout in any other manner thas 
in the old way, with un ordinary hook and line.” 
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has been highly prejudicial to the tone of the House, and its 
consequent ‘ 


manded no respect, An appeal ‘has been taken from then al 
most as a matter of course. ‘The state of things is very differ 
ent in the body most nearly resembling the houses of Congress. 
Such a thing as an appeal from the decision of the 

on a point of order is hardly known in the British House of 
Commons, and the disposition of all parties to acquiesce in, if 
not to support, the decisions of the chair, is one of the charac- 
teristic features of that assembly. 

The proceedings of the Massachusetts convention were ably 
reported, from day to day, in the Boston Daily Advertiser; but 
a contemporary report usually implies much abridgment of 
the speeches. Much that was said by Mr. Webster, as by 
other prominent speakers, appeared but in a condensed form; 
and it is believed, that, even when reported at greatest length 
and with most care, it was without the advantage of personal 
revision by the speakers, The third volume of the present col- 
lection contains Mr, Webster's remarks on those provisions of 
the constitution which related to oaths of office and formed a 
kind of religious test, which Mr. Webster was disposed to abol- 
ish; a speech upon the basis of senatorial representation; and 
another upon the independence of the judiciary. 

In the speech on the basis of the Senate, Mr. Webster de- 
fended the principle, which was incorporated into the original 
constitution, and is recognized by the liberal writers of greatest 
authority on government, that duc regard should be had to 
property in establishing a basis of representation, He showed 
the connection between the security of republican liberty and 
this principle, He first called attention in this country to the 
fact, that this important principle was originally developed in 
Harrington's Oceana, a work much studied by our Revoln- 
tionary fathers. ‘The practical consequence which Mr. Web- 
ster deduced from the principle was, that constitutional and 
legal provision ought to be made to produce the utmost po= 
sible diffusion and equality of property. 

It is a melancholy instance of the injustice of party, that these 
views of Mr. Webster, which contain the philosophy of consti- 
tutional republicanism as distinct from a mere democracy of 
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small portion, and thet the least valuable part, of the sare ter 
ritory, which, after the aggrvations and irritations of forty 
years of controversy, was in 1842 adjusted by Mr. Webster 
and Lord Ashburton, at a moment when war seemed ail bat 
inevitable. In any other country or age of the 

could have been severed from Massachusetts only by a bloody 
revolution. Their amicable separation by mutnal consent, 
although neither the first nor the second similar event in the 
United States, was still an occurrence which carried back the 
reflections of thoughtful men to the cradle of New England. 

‘These reflections gathered interest from the convention then 
in session. It was impossible not to feel with unusual force 
the contrast between the circumstances under which the first 
simple compact of government, the germ of the American con- 
stitutions, was drawn up on board the Mayflower, and those 
under which the assembled experience, wisdom, and patriotiem 
of the State were now engaged in reorganizing the; 

Several of the topics which presented themselves to Mr, Web- 
ster’s mind, and were discussed by him at Plymouth, had en- 
tered into the debates of the convention a few days before. Still 
more, the close of the second century from the landing of the 
Fathers, with all its mighty series of eventa in the social, politi- 
eal, and moral world, gave the highest interest to the occasion. 
Six New England generations were to pass in review. It was 
an anniversary which could be celebrated nowhere else as it 
eould be at Plymouth. It was such an anniversary, with its 
store of traditions, comparisons, and anticipations, as none then 
living could witness again. The Pilgrim Society gave utter: 
ance to the unanimous feeling of the community, in 

upon Mr. Webster to speak for the whole people of New Eng- 
land, at home and abroad, on this great occasion. 

The discourse delivered by him in pursuance of their invita- 
tion, in some respects the most remarkable of his performances, 
begins the series of his works contained in the present collee- 
tion, The felicity and spirit with which its descriptive portions 
are executed; the aflecting tribute which it pays to the memory 
of the Pilgrims; the moving picture of their sufferings on both 
sides of the water} the masterly exposition and analysis of 
those institutions to which the prosperity of New Ei 
unde: Providence is owing; the eloquent ineuleation of those 
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feat principles of republicanism on which our American com- 
monwealths are founded; the instructive survey of the past, 
the sublime anticipations of the future of America,— have 
long since given this discourse a classical celebrity. Several 
of its soul-stirring passages have become as household words 
thoughout the country. They are among the most favorite 
of the extracts contained in the school-books. An entire 
generation of young men have derived from this noble per- 
formance some of their first lessons in the true principles of 
American republicanism. It obtained at once a wide cir- 
culation throughout the country, and gave to Mr. Webster 
a position among the popular writers and speakers of the 
United States scarcely below that which he had already at- 
tained as a lawyer and a statesman. It is doubtful whether 
any extra-professional literary edort: by a public man has at 
tained equal celebrity. 

In the course of a few years, isk the corner-stone of the 
Banker Hill Monument was to be laid, on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the battle, the general expectation again pointed to Mr. 
Webster as the orator of the day. This, too, was a great na- 
tional and patriotic anniversary. For the first time, and after 
the lapse of a half-century, the commencement of the war of 
the American Revolution was to be publicly celebrated under 
novel, significant, and highly affecting circumstances. Fifty 
years had extinguished ail the unkindly associations of the 
day, and raised it from the narrow sphere of local history to a 
high place in the annals of the world. A great confederacy 
had sprang from the blood of Bunker Hill. This was too im- 
portant an event in the history of the world to be surrendered 
to hostile and party feeling. No friend of representative gov- 
ernment in England had reason to deplore the foundation of 
the American republics. No one can doubt that the develop- 
ment of the representative principle in this country has contrib- 
uted greatly to promote the cause of Parliamentary reform in 
Great Britain. Other considerations gave great interest to the 
festival of the 17th of June, 1825. Fifty years of national life, 
fortune, and experience, not exhibiting in their detail an unva- 
tying series of prosperity, (for it was fifty years in the history, 
not of angels, but of men,) but assuredly not surpassed in the 
grand aggregate by any half-century in the annals of the world, 

f 





tho Jeart affecting incident of: sha celabratlon was £0) pram 
of Lafayette, who had hastened from his mona then. galt 
ress throngh the Union to take a part in the ceremonial. — 

It is unnecessary to say, that on such an occasion, will | 
these circumstances addressed to the imaginations and | 
thoughts of men, in the presence of a vast multitude of n 
telligent. population of Massachusetts and the other New ] 
land States, with no inconsiderable attendance of ki 
descendants from every part of the Union, an address from 
such an orator as Mr. Webster, on such a platform, 
theme, in the flower of his age and the maturity of his, 
discoursing upon an occasion of transcendent | 
kindling with the enthusiasm of the day and in oe } 
well be regarded as an intellectual treat of; the higheetondeas 
Happy the eyes that saw that most aosiona: gathering! Happy 
the ears that heard the heart-stirring strain! ae 

Scarcely inferior in interest was the anniversary celebration, | 
when the Bunker Hill Monument was finally completed, in 
1843, and Mr, Webster again consented to address the im- 
mense multitude which the ceremonial could not fail to bring 
together. In addition to all the other sources of public inter 
est belonging to the occasion, the completion itself of the — 
ture was one to which the community attached great im- 
portance. It had been an object steadily pursued, under cir 
cumstances of considerable discouragement, by a large number 
of liberal and patriotic individuals, for nearly a quarter of 
acentury. ‘The great work was now finished; and the most 
important event in the history of New England was hence- 
forward commemorated by a monument destined, in all hu- 
man probability, to last as long as any work erected by the 
hands of man, The thrill of admiration which ran 
the assembled thousands, when, at the commencement of his 
discourse on that occasion, Mr. Webster aportrophized the mop+ 
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“ved with each other in demonstrations: of respect for the mem- 
‘of the departed. The heart of the country poured itself 
oki one general utterance of reverential feeling. Nowhere 
was the wonderful event noticed with greater eamestness and 
solemnity of public sentiment than in Boston. Faneuil Hall 
‘was shrouded in black. Perhaps for the first time since its eree- 
tion an organ was placed in the gallery, and a snblime funeral 
service was performed. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
effect. of preparations like these upon an intelligent andience, 
assembled ander highly wrought feeling. They produced a 
tone of mind in unison with the magnificent effort of thought | 
which was to follow.  —— 

Tt has, perhaps, never been the fortune of an orator to treat a 
subject in all respects so extraordinary as that which ealled 
forth the eulogy on Adams and Jefferson; a subject in which 
the characters commemorated, the field of action, the magni- 
tude of the events, and the peculiar personal relations, were #0 
important and unusual. Certainly it is not extravagant to add, 
that no similar effort of oratory was ever more completely suc- 
cessful. The speech ascribed to John Adams in the Conti- 
nental Congress, on the subject of declaring the independence 
of the Colonies,—n speech of whieh the topics of course pre- 
sent themselves on the most superficial consideration of the 
subject, but of which a few hints only of what was 
said are supplied by the letters and diaries of Mr. Adams, — 
not excelled by any thing of the kind in our language. Pew 
things have taken so strong a hold of the public mind. Tt 
thrills and delights alike the student of history, who recognizes 
it at once as the creation of the orator, and the common reader, 
who takes it to be the composition, not of Mr. Webster, but of 
Mr. Adams. From the time the eulogy was delivered to the 
present day, the inquiry has been often made and repeated, 
sometimes even in letters addressed to Mr. Webster himself, 
evhether this exquisite appeal is his or Mr. Adams's, An an- 
wwer to a letter of this kind will be found appended to the 
eulogy in the present edition. 

‘These discourses, with the exception of the second Bunker 
Hill Address, were delivered within about five years of each 
other; the first on the 22d of December, 1820, the last on the 
2d of August, 1826. With the exception named, Mr. Webster 
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‘extemporancous execution, which it not only tolerates, but ade — 
mires, in the unpremeditated efforts of the senate and the bar. 
‘The latter chines to greatest advantage in happy impromptu 
strokes, whether of illustration or argument; the former admits, 
and therefore demands, the graceful finish of a hae NE 
tion.® 

It is not, indeed, to be supposed, that an orator like Mr. Webster 
is slavishly tied down, on any occasion, to his manuscript notes, 
or to a memoriter repetition of their contents. It may be pre- 
somed that in many cases the noblest and {he boldest fights, 
the last and warmest tints thrown upon the canvas, in discourses 
of this kind, were the unpremeditated inspiration of the moment 
of delivery, The opposite view would be absurd, because it 
would imply that the mind, under the high excitement of deliv= 
ery, was less fertile and creative than in the repose of the closet, 
A speaker could not, if he attempted it, anticipate in his stady 
the earnestness and fervor of spirit induced by actual contact 
with the audience; he could not by any possibility forestall the 
sympathetic influence upon his imagination and intelleet of the 
listening and applauding throng. However severe the method 
required by the nature of the occasion, or dictated by his own 
taste, a speaker like Mr. Webster will not often confine him- 
self “to pouring out fervors a week old." 

‘The orator who would do justice to a great theme ora great 
occasion must thoroughly study and understand the subject; he 
must accurately, and if possible minutely, digest in writing be- 
forehand the substance, and even the form, of his address; other 
wise, though he may speak ably, he will be apt not to make in 
all respects an able speech. He must entirely possess himself 
beforehand of the main things which he wishes to say, aud then 
throw himself upon the excitement of the moment and the sym- 
pathy of the audience. In those portions of his discourse which 
are didactic or narrative, he will not be likely to wander, in any 
direction, far from his notes; although even in those portions 
new facts, illustrations, and suggestions will be apt to spring ap 
before him as he proceeds. But when the topic ries, when the 
mind kindles from within, and the strain becomes loftier, or 


* The leading ideas in this und the following h may bo fan ia w 
tiew uf Mr. Webster's Speoches, in the North American Review, Vel. XLI. p. 
941, written by the author of this Memoir. 














natural consequence of this state of things, four can 
already been brought forward for the Presidential eleeti 
vember, 1824; namely, Mr. John Quincy Adams of 
setts, Mr. Clay of Kentucky, General Jackson of Tenn 
Mr. Crawford of Georgia. Mr. Calhoun of South 

Mr. Lowndes of the same State had also both been 

by their friends at an early period of the canvass; but 
was soon removed by death, and Mr. Calhoun withdrew 
tensions in favor of General Jackson. All the 
had either originally belonged to the old Democratic pa 
Republican party as it was then more usually called), ’ 
many years attached themselves to it; but no one of them was 
supported on that ground. “Mr, Crawford alone had attempted to. 
avail himself of the ancient party machinery, so far as toa 

@ nomination by a Congressional caucus of his friends. — y 
formed, however, but a minority of the Republican 8 
Congress, and the signal failure of the nomination contributed to 
the final abandonment of that mode of procedure. No Presiden 
tial candidate has since seen nominated by a Con; 
cus. In the canvass of 1824, it was the main effort of the friends 
of all the candidates, by holding out the prospect of a liberal basis 
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tian population of that country and the | 
Otioman oppressors. At an early period of this, 
attracted much notice in the United States, A c 
had been opened between an accredited committee of 
cian patriots sitting at Paris, with the celebrated Ko 
head, and friends of the cause of Greece in this co 
a formal appeal had been made to the people of { 
States, by the Messcnian Senate of Kalamata, the first 
tionary congress which assembled in Greece. President N 
both in his annual message of December, 1822, and in thi : 
1823, had expressed respect and sympathy for their cause. 
attention of Congress being thus called to the «abject, Mr. We 
ster thought it a favorable opportunity to speak an emphatie 
word, from a quarter whence it would be respected, in favor of 
those principles of rational liberty and enlightened progress 
which were seeking to extend themselves in Europe. 
great strength of the Grecian patriots was to be derived, > 
the aid of the governments of Christendom, but from the public 
opinion and the sympathy of the eivilized world, he felt that 
they had a peculiar right to expect some demonstration of friend- 
ly feeling from the only powerful republican state. He was 
also evidently willing to embrace the opportunity of 
American protest against the doctrines which had been promul- 
gated in the manifestoes of the recent congresses of the Euro 
pean sovereigns. = 
‘Till the administration of Mr. Jefferson, it had been the cus 
tom of the two houses to retarn answers to the annual 3 
of the President. These answers furnished Congress with the 
means of responding to the executive suggestions. As much 
time was often consumed in debating these answers, (a consump- 
tion of time not directly leading to any legislative result,) and as | 
differences in opinion between Congress and the executive, if | 
they existed, were thus prematurely developed, it was thougt 
a matter of convenience, when Mr, Jefferson came into power, 
to depart from the usage. But though attended with evils, it | 
had its advantages, The opportunity of general political debate, 
under a government like ours, if not furnished, will be taken. | 
‘The constituencies look to their representatives to discuss pube 





* See North American Review, Vol. XVII. p. 414. 
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the doctrines of the Continental ae 
what has been called *the Holy Alliance,” and_ 

toes of several snecessive congresses, He 

consistency of these principles with those of self-government 
and national independence, and the doty of the United States 
to declare their sentiments in support of the latter. He showed. 
that such a declaration was inconsistent with no principle of 
public law, and forbidden by no prudential consideration, He 
briefly sketched the history of the Greek revolution; and hay- 
ing shown that his proposal was a pacific nop aie 
regards the Turkish government and the Enropean allies, 

took leave of the sxisea with a few unl wonkeot Seal 
for the Greeks. 

He was supported by several leading members of the House,— 
by Mr. Clay, Mr. Stevenson of Virginia, afterwards Speaker of 
the House and Minister to England, and by General Houston of 
Tennessee ; but the subject lay too far beyond the ordinary 
of legislation ; it gained no strength from the calculations: 
any of the Presidential candidates; it enlisted none of the great 
local interests of the country; and it was not of a nature to be 
pushed against opposition or indifference, It was probably with 
little or no expectation of carrying it, that the resolution was 
moved by Mr. Webster. His object was gained in the 
tunity of expressing himself upon the great political questi 
the day, His words of encouragement were soon read in 
every cupital and at every court of Europe, and in every Con- 
tinental language; they were received with grateful emotion in 
Greece. At home the speech fully sustained Mr. Webster's 
reputation, not merely for parliamentary talent, bnt for an ae- 
quaintance with general politics, which few public men in the 
United States give themselves the trouble to acquire, —even 
among those who are selected to represent the country abroad. 
Jo a letter from Mr, Jeremiah Mason, a person whose judg- 
ment ona matter of this kind was entitled to.as much respect 
as that of any man in the community, this speech is pro- 
nounced § the best sample of parliamentary eloquence and states- 
manlike reasoning which our country cun show.” 

It was during this session, that Mr, Webster made his great 
argument in the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Gibbons and Ogden, to which we have already alluded. Ht 
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hostility to all legislative provision for the z 


Mr. Webster, as chairman of the Judiciary ti 
siduously devoted to a subject of ares) practioal) 


organization of the government. We refer to the 
‘8d of March, 1825, “ more effectually to provide for the | 
iment of certain crimes against the United States, and 
purposes.” This chapter in the legislation of the United 

had been comparatively overlooked. The original act of 
‘30th of April, 1790, “for the punishment of certain erit 
against the United States,” deserves, in common with mu 

the legislation of the First Congress, the praise of great 

and foresight in anticipating the wants and the a 
new system of government. Still, however, there was a. 

cases, arising out of the complex nature of our system, and the 
twofold jurisdiction existing in the United States, which, ca 
entirely novel in the history of other governments, was 

to be provided for in advance. ‘The analysis of the 
conatitation here failed the able men upon whom it 

to put the new system of government in operation. It is to 
be wondered at, not that some things were overlooked, but that 
#0 many were provided for. 

Of the cases left thus unprovided for, more perhaps were to be 
found in the judiciary department than in any other. Many 
crimes committed on shipboard, beyond the jurisdiction of 
any State, or in places within the Union excepted from State 
jurisdiction, were unprovided for. Statutes had been enacted 
from time to time to supply these deficiencies; but the subject 
does not appear at any time to have attracted the special atten- 
tion of any one whose professional knowledge and weight of 
character qualified him to propose a remedy, It, was at length 
taken up by Mr, Webster, in the second session of the Eigh+ 
teenth Congress. It fell appropriately within the sphere of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which he was chairman; and his 
own extensive practice in the courts both of the United State 
und of the separate States had made him well acquainted with 
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At this season of Congress the election of a 





1801, and under the Constitution in ite original f 
required the electoral colleges to vote for two persons, 
designating which of the two was to be President, 
Vice-President, the choice between the two to be 
plarality.. The Republican candidates, Thomas 
Aaron Burr, having received each an equal number 





be designated as such in the electoral colleges; so that 
such a case as that of 1801 can never recur. In 1824, 
no person having received a majority of all the votes, it 
necessary for the House to choose a President from 
three candidates having the highest number. On these ocea- 
sions the House votes, not per capita, but by States, the delega- 
tion of each State choosing its teller. Mr. Webster ‘p 
pointed teller for the Massachusetts delegation. ‘The | 
of States was twenty-four, and the tellers were seated in, 
of twelve at two tables. Mr. Webster was a) by the” 
tellers at one of the tables to announce the result: of the ballot. 
ing; Mr. Randolph was appointed to the same service at the” 
other table. The result was declared to be, for Mr. Adams 
thirteen votes, for General Jackson seven, and for Mr. Crawford 
four. The votes of most of the States were matters of con- 
fident calculation beforehand; those of Maryland and New 
York were in some degree doubtful. ‘The former was supposed 
to depend upon the decision of Mr. Warfield; the latter on: 
of General Van Rensselaer. Mr. Webster possessed the 
confidence of both these gentlemen; and is believed to have 
exerted a decisive influence in leading them to vote for Mr 
Adama. 

Mr. Webster had been elected to the Nineteenth Congress in 
tac autumn of 1824, by a vote of four thousand nine hundred 





















‘opinion. 
istration was unpopular, and was doomed from i 


Tt was supported by very able men in both 
and of these Mr. Webster was by all 



















nounced in his message at the commencement of the 
that an invitation to the congress had been acceptec 
“ministers on the part of the United States |b 
missioned to attend its deliberations.” In annou 
purpose, it is probable that the President regarded 
withinthe ordinary limits of executive discretion. 1 
of nominating ambassadors and other public 
by the Constitution to the President alone. 
establishment of any particular missions have ever 

nor has any control been exercised over them by G 
yond determining the salaries of the ministers of d 

and making the annual appropriations for their paymen' 
executive is manifestly the sole depositary of the knoy 
the foreign relations of the country which is 

mine what missions ought to be established. Notwiths 
these obvious considerations and constitutional princip 
novel and anomalous character of the proposed Co 

ed a temptation to the opposition too strong to be: 
The President’s announcement formed the great point 
during the first session of the new Congress. The cor 
of the ministers was vigorously resisted in the Senate, ai 
resolution declaring the expediency of making the requisite ap 
propriations as strenuously opposed in the House, ‘The mis | 
chiefs likely to result from the public discussion of the measure 
showed the wisdom of those constitutional provisions on which 
the President had acted. The opposition, in denying that the 
executive control of foreign relations is exclusive, showed at any 



















‘The principal measure which ocoupied the a! te 
two houses during the first session of the Twentieth € 
was the revision of the tariff. ‘This measnre had its o 
the distressed condition of the woollen interest, wh 





tion which the tariff law of 1824 was designed to al 
unsnecessfal attempt had been made at the 
Congress, to pass a law exelnsively for the relief of | 
len manufacturers; but no law having in view the 
of any one great interest is likely to be en 
gress, however called for by the particular cit r 
the case. At the present session an entire revision of 
tariff was attempted. Political considerations unt 
could not be excluded from the arrangements : 
majority of the two houses was in favor of protection; but i 
a country so extensive as the United States, and em 
such u variety of interests, there were different views 
the friends of the policy as to the articles to be pro 
the amount of protection. ‘This diversity of opinions ar 
posed diversity of interests enabled those wholly opp 
the principle and policy of protection, by uniting their vote 
questions of detail with members who represented local 
ests, to render the bill objectionable in many parts to se 
its friends, and to reduce them to the altemative of eit 
ing against it, or tolerating more or less which they 
inexpedient, and even highly injurious. Hence ieeeaa 
name of the “ Bill of Abominations.” 

The political motives alluded to cansed the bill to be made 
as acceptable as possible to Pennsylvania and the other Middle 
States, and as unfavorable as possible to the leading interest: 
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is carefully compared with his speech of 1828, just referred to, 
it will be found that there is no other diversity than that which 
was induced by the change in the state of the country itself in 
reference to its manufacturing interests, and by the course pur 
sued in reference to the details of the bill by those opposed to 
protection in toto. It is the best proof of this, that, in the for 
mer edition of Mr. Webster’s works, the two speeches were, 
for more easy comparison, placed side by side, 





Boyes 


bexxvill a ae 





‘There is no reason to believe that, in bringing forward ths 
resolution, Mr. Foot acted in concert with any other member of 


the Senate. When it came up for consideration the 
the mover stated that he had been induced to offer 
tion from having at the last session examined the 
Commissioner of the Land Office, from which it a 
the quantity of land remaining unsold at the minimum price of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre exceeded. 
lions of acres; while it appeared from the commit 
at this session, that the annual demand was pe 
‘a million of acres at present, although of course it peer 
somewhat to increase with the growth of the 
‘This resolution, though one of inquiry only, was fairer 
was represented by Mr. Benton of Missouri asa resolution to 
inquire into the expediency of committing a great injury upon’ 
the new States of the West. Mr. Holmes of Maine supported 
the resolution, as one of inquiry into an important subject. Mr 
Foot disclaimed every purpose unfriendly to the West, and at 
the close of the conversation (in which Mr. Webster took no 
part), it was agreed that the consideration of the resolution 
should be postponed to the 11th of January, and made the 
special order of the day for that day. In this manner, it often” 
happens that a resolution of inquiry on a business question of 
no urgent importance, intended to bave no political bearing, and 
brought forward without concert with others by an individual, 
becomes by delay the theme of impassioned debates for weeks 
and months, to the serious obstruction of the real business of 
Congress. In the present case, it must be admitted that the Jos 
of the public time thus occasioned was amply made up, by the 
importance of the speech which has given celebrity to the debate. 
The consideration of Mr. Foot's resolution was not resumed 
till Wednesday, the 13th of January, when it was opposed by 
teveral Weetern gentlemen. It was next taken up on Monday, 
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January 20th, aud Mr. Foot’s resolution, being called up, was 
modified, on the suggestion of Messrs. Sprague of Maine and 
Woodbury of New Hampshire, by adding the following clause:— 

Or whether it be expedient to adopt measures to hasten the sales 
and extend more rapidly the surveys of the public lands,” 

Mr. Webster immediately proceeded with the debate. No 
elaborate preparation, of course, could have been made by him, 
as the speech of Mr. Hayne, to which his reply was pps | 
rected, was delivered the day before, He vindicated the gov- _ 
ernment, under its successive administrations, from the general 
charge of having managed the public lands in a spirit of hostil- 
ity tothe Western States, He particularly defended New Eng- — 
Jand against the accusation of hostility to the West. A passage — | 
in this part of his speech, contrasting Ohio as she was in 1704 
with the Ohio of 1830, will compare advantageously with any 
thing in these volumes. In speaking of the settlement of the 
West, Mr. Webster introduced with just commendation the _ 
honored name of Nathan Dane, as the author of the Ordinance _ 
of 1787, for the organization and government of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. He maintained that every measure of 
legislation beneficial to the West had been carried in 
by the aid of New England votes, and he closed by an allusion 
to his own course as uniformly friendly to that part of the 
Union. Mr. Benton followed Mr. Webster, and commenced 
@ speech in reply. 

‘The next day, Thursday, the 21st, the subject again came up, 
and it was now evident that the debate had put on a new 
character. Its real interest and importance were felt to be com- 
mencing. Mr. Chambers expressed the hope that the Senate 
would consent to postpone the further consideration of the reso- 
lution till the next Monday, as Mr. Webster, who had engaged 
in the discussion and wished to be present when it should be 
resumed, had pressing engagements out of the house, and could 
not conveniently give his attendance in the Senate before Mon- 
day.” Mr. Hayne said “he saw the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts in his seat, and presumed he could make an arrange 
ment which would enable him to be present here, during the 


* Mr. Chambers referred to the ease in court just mentioned, in which Mz 
Webster was engaged, and in which the argument had wlready begun. 
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New England, and Mr. Webster as her most distinguished rep 
resentative, to public odium. In bis second speech, Mr. Hayne 
usnally known as the doctrines of Nullification; that is to say, 
the assumed right of a State, when she deems herself « 

by an unconstitutional act of Congress, to declare by State or- 
dinance the act of Congress null and void, and discharge the 
citizens of the State from the duty of obedience. 

Such being the cliaracter of Mr. Hayne’s speech, Mr. Web- 
ster had three objects to accomplish in his answer. The first 
was to repel the personalities toward himself, which formed one 
of the most prominent features of Mr, Hayne’s speech. This 
i dass accomplished by a few retaliatory strokes, in which 

the severest sarcasm was so mingled with unaflected good hu- 
mor and manly expostulation, as to carry captive the sympathy 
of the audience. The vindication of the Eastern States gener 
ally, and of Massachusetts in particular, was the second object, 
and was porsued in a still higher strain. When it was finished, 
no one probably regretted more keenly than the accomplished 
antagonist the easy credence which he had lent to the parveyors 
of forgotten scandal, some of whom were present, and felt grate- 
fal for their obscurity. 

‘The third and far the more important object with Mr. Web- 
ster was the constitutional argument, in which he asserted the 
character of our political system as a government established 
by the people of the United States, in contradistinetion to a 
compact between the separate States; and exposed the fallacy 
of attempting to turn the natural right of revolution against the 
government into a right reserved under the Constitution to over: 
turn the government itself. 

Several chapters of the interesting work of Mr. March, al- 
ready referred to,* are devoted to the subject of this debate; 
and we have thought that we could in no way convey to the 
reader so just and distinct an impression of the effect of Mr 
Webster's speech at the time of its delivery, as by borrowing 
largely from his animated pages. 


“ Tt was on Tuesday, January the 26th, 1830,—a day to be hereafter 
for ever memorable in Senatorial annals, —that the Senate resumed thy 


* Reminiscences of Congress 


eivlly, sil rebioatsa in wrvoath ‘who goeth on 
men, —who saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha! and 1 
seis ey ng mn tia 

“ A confidence in his own resources, springing from. 
orden nie igi om i ei 
cipline, sustained and excited him. He had gauged 
subject, and himself. 

tl en gen me 
insti rabid ‘oge,—an lark tn the THis OF eas 
physical or intellectual, may be supposed to attain their fullest ongamia 
tion and most perfect development, Whnisrer heraeei Gea 
tellectual energy and vitality, the oceasion, his full fa; and Hao 
tion might well bring forth. 

Eade erat soetion ap vain cocina to aera 


ee alti is conviction of the extraordinary character of the emergen- 
cy, and of his ability to control it, seemed to possess him wholly, If 
an observer, more than ordinarily keen-sighted, detected nt times 

thing like exultation in his eyo, be presumed it sprang from the ex 
ment of the moment, and the unticipation of victory. 

“Tho anxioty to hear the speech was so intense, i 
universal, that no sooner had the Vice-President assumed the chair, thar 
motion was made, and unanimously carried, to postpone the 
preliminaries of Senatorial action, and to take up immediately the | bse" 
sideration of the resolution. 

“Mr. Webster rose and addressed the Senate. His <xxiunia eae 
by heart everywhere: “Mr. Presidem, when the mariner has been 
tossed, for many days, in thick wenther, and on an unknown sea, he 
naturally avails himself of the firs! pause in the storm, the earliest glance 
of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascertain how far the elements have 
driven him from his true course. Let us imitate this prudence, and, be- 
fore we float further on the waves of this debate, refor to the point from 
which we departed, that we may at lenst be able to conjecture where we 
now are. I nsk for the reading of the resolution before the Senate,” 

“There wanted no more to enchain the attention. There was a spon- 
taneous, though silent, expression of eager approbation, 68 the orator con- 
cluded these opening remarks. And while the clerk read the resolution, 
many attempted the impossibility of getting nearer the speaker. Every 
head was inclined closer towards him, every ear turned in the direction 
of his voice, and that deep, sudden, mysterious silence followed, which 





eager, a 
subtile and: ‘exible as thought, i stil would be 
the full idea of the scene. There is th 


the orator's delivery,—the tones of his voice, his 


manner, These die mostly with the occasion that calls them forth; 
impression is lost in the attempt at trensmission from one mind to an 
other. They can only be described in general terms. ’ the 
‘tiveness of Mr. Webster's manner in many parts,’ says Mr. 

would be in vain to attempt to give any one not present the 

ft has been my fortune to hear some of the ablest speeches of th 

est living orators on both sides of the water, but J must. 

heard any thing which 0 completely realized my 7 
Demasthenes was when he delivered the Oration for the Crown? — 


“The varioty of fnoident during the apeoch, and fhe iat 
of passions, kept the audience in continual expectation and | 
agitation. ‘There was no chord of the heart the orator did 
with amaster-hand, The p parietal ee i 
pathetic scenes ; 

Jernate victory. 

“A great portion of the speech is strictly uence a 
tion of constitutional law. But grave as such portion necessarily Ey 
severely logical, abounding in no fancy or episode, it engrossed through- 
out the undivided attention of every intelligent hearer. Abstractions, — 
under the glowing genius of the orntor, acquired a beauty, a vitality, a 
powss to thrill the blood and enkindle the affections, awakening into 
earnest activity many a dormant faculty. His ponderous syllables had 
an energy, a vehemence of meaning in them, that fascinated, while they 
startled. His thoughts in their statuesque beauty merely would have 
gained nll critical judgment; but he reulized the antique fable, and 
warmed the marble into life. There was a sense of power in his lan- 
gvage,—of power withheld and suggestive of still greater power, —that 
subdued, a» by a spell of mystery, the hearts of all. For power, wheth« 
‘er intellectual or physical, produces in its earnest development 
closely allied to awe. It was never more felt than on thia occasion, It 
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Franny he was 


pehageronipes pinky met a a 








Webster, in turn, rose to make a brief rejoinder. 
tleman,” said he, “has in vain attempted to re 
shattered argument”; and this formidable exordium 
lowed up by a brief restatement of his own 
for condensation, precision, and force, may be 
a specimen of parliamentary logic never surpassed. 
of reasoning on moral questions can go no further. 
Thus terminated the day's great work. In th 
Senatorial champions met at a friend’s house, and 
those courteous salutations which mitigate the asperity 
litical collision, and prevent the conflicts of party from | 
tering social life. 

The sensation produced by the great debate on 
heard it was but the earnest of its effect on the 
large. The length of Mr. Webster's speech did not 
being copied into the leading newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. It was the universal theme of conversation. z 
acknowledgment and congratulation from the most ¢ 
guished individuals, from politicians retired from active 
from entire strangers, from persons not sympathizing with ¢ 
Mr. Webster's views, from distant parts of the Union, were 
addressed to him by every mail. Immense editions of ” 
speech in a pamphlet form were called for. A 
made to the friends of Mr. Hayne to unite in the publication 
of a joint edition of the two speeches for general cireulation 
throughout the country, but this offer was declined. Mr, Web 
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loan of the public funds; the explosion of 
adoption of one directly opposed to it, w 
the aid of the banks and denied the right 
employ the public fands for any but fiscal p 
tive menaces of war against France; the wi 
of Mr. Pues Horas eeeniaisea i ae 
upon General Jackson's system ; 

by the general uprising of the country and 
mand for a change of men and measures, 
ing incidents in the chronicle of the period 
of the events referred to are discussed in the | 


questions pertaining to the construction of the Co 
the bank, to the veto power, to the currency, to 
tionality of the tariff, to the right of removal from. 
the finances, were discussed in almost every cone i 
and with every variety of argument and illustration, 
It has already been observed, that General Jackson 
brought into power by a somewhat ill-compacted al 
tween his original friends and a portion of the fr of 
other candidates of 1824, As far as Mr. Calhonn and 
Jowers were concerned, the cordiality of the union wa: 
before the inauguration of the new President. There 
only on the list of the cabinet to be appointed no ad 
representative of the Vice-President, but his rival candid 
the suecession (Mr. Van Buren) was placed at the head 
administration. There is reason to suppose that 
Jackson, who, though his policy tended greatly to im 
strength of the Union, was in feeling a warm Union 
nessed with no dissatisfaction the result of the great cons 
tutional debate and its influence upon the country. > 
But the effect of this debate on the friendly relations 
Webster with the administration was in some degree 
tralized by the incidents of the second session of *he ‘Twenty+ 
first Congress. Mr. Van Buren had retreated before the 
barraesments of the position in which he found himself in th 
Department of State, and had accepted the mission to Bag: 
land. The instructions which he had given to Mr. 
1829, in reference to the adjustment of the question relative to 
the colonial trade, were deemed highly objectionable by a mar 














occasion, tl 
bill for rechartering the bank was a_ snatten OE r 
the part both of adherents and opponents, Many 





ington, tix took tho ‘opinion tn welling ofcaeery 
Cabinet. 

But events of a different complexion soon ocenrred, 
a new direction to the thoughts of men throaghout the ¢ 
The opposition of South Carolina to the | 
been pushed to a point of excitement at which pms 
control of party leaders, Although, as we have seen, ‘ 
had in 1816 been established by the aid of di y 
men of South Carolina, who saw in the success of 
cotton manofactures a new market for the staple of the 
in which it would take the place of the cotton of I 
tective policy at a later period had —- ae 
ered unconstitutional at the South. A change of 
what similar had taken place in New England, which had 
originally opposed to this policy, as adverse to the 
and navigating interests. Experience gradually sh 
such was not the case. The enactment of the law of 1824 was 
considered as establishing the general principle of protection as 
the policy of the country. It was known to be the policy of the 
great central States. The capital of the North was to some ex+ 
tent forced into new channels. Some branches of manufactures 
flourished, as skill was acquired and improvements in machinery 
made. ‘The coarse cotton fabrics which had enjoyed the pros 
tection of the minimum duty prospered, manufacturing villages 
grew up, the price of the fabric fell, and as competition increased 
the tariff did little more than protect the domestic manufacturer 
from fraudulent invoices and the fluctuation of foreign markets. 
‘Thus all parties were benefited, not excepting the South, which 
gained a new customer for her staple. ‘lhese changes in the | 
condition of things led Mr. Webster, as we have remarkedina 
former chapter, to modify his course on the tariff question. | 

Unfortunately, no manufactures had been established atthe | 
South. The vast quantities of new and fertile land opened in 
the west of Georgia, in Alabama, and Mississippi, injured the 
















and 2 5 
adopted by South Carolina mainly under his influ 
which was now threatening the Union, it hardly 

that he exerted all his ability, and put forth all bis resoun 
defence of the doctrine which had brought his State to tl 
of revolution. It is but justice to add, that be met the 
with equal courage and vigor. The bill*to make 
vision for the collection of the revenue,” or * Force 

was called, was reported by Mr. Wi ee 


on the Judiciary on the 21st of January, and on the 
day Mr. Calhoun moved a series of resolutions, 
right of « State to annul, as far as her citizens are 


any act of Congress which she may deem oppressi 
constitutional. On the 15th and 16th of February, pie 
length in opposition to the bill, and in development Pea 
port of his resolutions. On this occasion the doctrine of 
cation was sustained by him with far greater ability than 
been by General Hayne, and in a speech which we 
regarded as Mr. Calhoun’s most powerful effort, In ¢ 
his speech, Mr, Calhoun challenged the opponents of his « 
trines to disprove them, and warned therm, in the 
sentence, that the principles they might advance would 
jected to the revision of posterity.” 

Mr. Webster, before Mr, Calhoun had resumed nse 
had risen from his own, accepted the challenge, and comm 
his reply. He began to speak as he was rising, and 

to address the Senate with great force and effect, for about — 

* This passage docs not appear in the report preserved in the volume contain | 
ing his Select Speectes. | 




















being exercised, 9 
tive and responsible governments, under the control of its co 
the people and the legislatures of the States, and subject: 
lutionary rights of the people, in extreme cases, 

* Such is the Constitution of the United States de jure 
and the name, whatever it be, that may be given to it can 
ing more or less than what it is. 
* Pardon this hasty effusion, which, whether precisely acco 
with your ideas, presents, 1 am aware, none that will be new 
“ With great esteem and cordial salutations, 
“James 








“Mr, Wesstes.” 


Tt may be observed, in reference to the closing remark 
above important letter, that the view which it presents 
nature of the government established by the Constitution ix 
cisely that taken by Mr, Webster in the various speeches: 
which the subject is discussed by him, s 

The President of the United States felt the inp 
Mr, Webster's aid in the great constitutional struggle of the 
session. There were men of great ability enlisted in support | 
of his administration, Messrs Forsyth, Grundy, Dallas, i 
and others, but no one competent to assume the post of 

















President was on his Northern tour, in the sum 
ceiving in every part of New England those 
tions of respect which his patriotic course. 













the charter, and of the House of Representatives, 
resolved that the deposits were safe in its cu 
of the bank had been conducted with pradenee, it 
remurkable skill. It was not the least evil conseque 
warfare waged upon the bank, that it was finally d 

position (though not till its Congressional charter 
it accepted very unwisely a charter as a State t 
which, in its desperate straggle to sustain. iteelf, if 

feited the confidence of its friends and the publie, 
deplorable and shameful shipwreck at once of its ij 
honor, involving hundreds, at home and abroad, in it 
deserved ruin. 

The second administration of General Jacknotsy wae 

imenced in March, 1833, was principally employed in carry’ 
on this war against the bank, and in the effort to build 
league of the associated banks into an efficient fiscal : 

the government. The dangerous crisis of affairs in 
lina had, for the time, passed, The passage of the « F 
had vindicated the authority of the Constitution as the su 
law of the land, and had armed the President with the 
powers to maintain it. On the other hand, the Compromi 
of Mr. Clay, providing for the gradual reduction of all 
fo one uniform rate of twenty per cent., was accepted. 
Calhoun and his friends as a practical concession, 
ished them the opportunity of making what they deemed | 
discrediteble retreat from the attitude of military resistance in 
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the approbation of one who has not been used to 
him in opinion can be grateful to him, he ; 



















quently on the presentation of erodalaforiiead 
in upon him from every part of the country, in 
existing distress. These speeches were of nece 
almost every case, with little or no preparation, but. 
them contain expositions of the operation of th u 
periment instituted by General Jackson, which will 1 
permanent value in our political history. Some of t 
marked by bursts of the highest eloquence, The 
ject of the currency was also treated with great ability 
‘Webster, in a report made at this session of Co 
the committee of the Senate on finance, of which 
chairman. Few documents more skilfully digested 
fully reasoned have proceeded from his pen. 
The same topics substantially occupied the attention of # 
Senate at the Twenty-fourth as at the Twenty-third | c 
The principal subjects discussed pertained to the 
‘The specie circular and the distribution of the surplus. 
were among the prominent measures, A motion made 
Senate to expunge from its records the resolution of 
1834, by which the Senate expressed its disepprobation: 
removal of the deposits, drew forth from Mr, Webster, on 
of himself and his colleague, a protest against that measure, af 
- 
* March's Reminiscences of Congress, pp. 201, 202 






















accordingly pce) the sab nbaieiey hy 
tion; sind it Ifalled to become sa:/kairiett itn thea 


the support of Mr. Calhoun. In common wit 
friends, he had sustained the Beak othe Ui aa 
denounced the financial policy of General 
stage. But at the extra session of Congress he | 
ions favorable to the sub-treasury, and followed 
remarkable letter to his constituents, published after | 
journment. At the winter session of 1837-38 he 
government plan in an elaborate speech. This speech drew 
from Mr. Webster a very able reply. He had, earlier in the 
session, delivered his sentiments in opposition to the gor 
_ ment measure, and Mr. Calhoun, in his speech of 
of Febrnary, 1838, had animadverted upon them, | 
sented the sub-treasury system as little more than an 
to carry out the joint resolution of the 30th of 
which, as we have seen above, was introduced by Mr. | | 
and was the immediate means of restoring specie bee 
after the war. 

This reference, as well as the whole tenor of Mr, | 
remarks, called upon Mr. Webster for a rejoinder, 
made by him on the 12th of March. It is the most. a 
and effective of Mr. Webster's speeches on the subject o} 
currency." The constitutional right of the general government 
to employ a convertible paper in its fiscal transactions, and to 
make use of banks in the custody and transmission of an 

is argued in this speech with much ability, from the 








ae 
* Not long after the publication of this speech, Fl eee oo 
then Mr. S. Jones Lloyd, one of the highest authorities upon 
in England, was examined upon the subject of banks and aimee 
mittse of the Honse of Commons, He produced a copy of the 
Webster before the committee, and pronounced it one of ihe _ 
Isfactory discussions of these subjects which he had seen. 
wards to Mr. Webster, he spoke of bim as a master who a oo 
these subjects. <* 















“Well, Sir, I came into 
and raging. 
nals, Let the honorable gentleman tax his 


‘prove of every measure, nor did he. ‘The war had 
the restrictive system and the embargo. As « private is 
tainly did not think well of these measures. It mppeared to 
embargo annoyed ourselves as much as our enemies, 
the business and cramped the spirits of the people. 

may have been right or wrong, but the gentleman 


posed to it also. I mean opposed in opinion; for 1 was 
gress, and had nothing w do with the act creating the embal 
as to opposition to measures for carrying on the war, after I 
Congress, 1 again aay, lot the gentloman specify ¢ lot him 
on any thing calling foran answer, and he shall have an answer 
“Mr. President, you were yourself in the House during a 40 

purtof thistime. The honorable gentleman may make awitess 

He may make @ witness of any body else. He may be his own withess. 
Give us but some fact, some charge, something capable in 
of being proved or disproved. Prove any thing, state any thil 
sistent with honorable and patriotic conduct, and | am ready to answer it. 
Sir,1.am glad this subject has been alluded to in.a manner whieh 

me in taking public noti 
years past, infinite pains has been taken to find somerbing, in the range: 
of these topics, which might create prejudice against me in the country. 
‘The journals have all becn pored over, and the reports mnsacked, and 
scraps of paragraphs and half-sentonces have been collected, fraud 
ulently put together, and then made to flare out as if there had been 
some discovery. Butall this fuiled, The next resort was to supposed 
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Toward that great political change which was ¢ 
in 1840, by which General Harrison was raised to 
idency, no individual probably in the country had eontrity 
more largely than Mr, Webster; and this by powerful 
to the reason of the people. His speeches had been 
a public armory, from which weapons both of att n 
fence were furnished to his political friends throughout 
ion. The aspdal polity ot te ae 
tions was the chief cause of the general di c 
vailed; and it is doing no injustice to the ot! ccna 
of opposition in the several States to say, that by no 
them bad the vices of this system from the first been 
riously and effectively exposed as by Mr. Webster, 
canvass of 1840, the most strenuous ever witnessed in the 
States, he gave himself up for months to what may 
called the arduous labor of the field. ‘These volumes exhibit 
the proof, that not only in Massachusetts, but in cc one 
from Albany to Richmond, his voice of encouragement 
hortation was heard. 
The event corresponded to the effort, and General, Marion 
was triamphantly elected. 





















the public feeling in the United States 


ions and misstatements of anworthy 
who abused the flag of the country to cover a 
which is made a eapital felony by its laws. 
= Caroline,” followed by the arrest of I 
of discontent on both sides, which discussion: 
to remove, but much to exasperate. A crisis: 
the Minister of the United States in London 
ous, as to make it his duty to communicate 
of the American squadron in the Mediterranean.} 





ever before been given in the United States. As: 
result was known, the President elect addressed a 
Webster, offering him any place he might choose in 
and asking his advice as to the other members o 
be composed. The wants and wishes of the ¢ ‘y 
ence to currency and finance having brought about the 
revolution which placed General Harrison in the chair, 
rather desirous that the Department of the Tre: 
assumed by Mr, Webster, who had studied those 
foundly, and whose opinions were in full concurrence * 
own. Averse to the daily drudgery of the Treasury, 
ster gave his preference to the Department of 
concealing from himself that it might be the post of gr 
and responsibility. In thie anticipation he was not 
pointed. Although the whole of the danger did not at 
appear, it was evident from the outset that the moment 
tremely critical, Still, however, the cireumstances under ) 
General Harrison was clected were such as to give to 
ministration a moral power and a freedom of action, as to 
existing controversies, favorable to their settlement on honorable 
terms. ve 
But the death of the new President, when just 
the discharge of his duties, changed the state of ona 
respect. The great national party which had called him to the 
helm was struck with astonishment, No rallying-point pre 


* Mr. Stevenson. 
¢ Senate Papers, Tweoty-seventh Congress, Firat Session, No. 33. 




























must be maintained by foree. That the 
governments, during a considerable part o 
of General Jackson and Mr. Van_ 


ploration and arbitration, shows of itself th: 
any real hope of actually settling the controversy, 
were willing to unite in a decent pretext for proera 
‘The report of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, erroneou 
England, to rest upon the results of actual exp 
been sanctioned by the ministry, and seemed to ext 
last hope that England would agree to any terms: 
which the United States would deem reasonable. 
of collision on the frontier became daily more imm 
troops to the amount of seventeen regiments had | 
into the British Provinces, The arrest of M in 
already observed, had brought matters to a point at 
public sensibility of England would not have allo . 
ister to blink the question. Lord Palmerston is known 
written to Mr. Fox, that the arrest of McLeod 
authority of the State of New York, was univei 
in England as a direct affront to the British 
that such was the excitement caused by it, that, if 
should be condemned and executed, it would not be 
power either of ministers or opposition, or of the lead 
ue both parties, to prevent immediate war, 
While this was the state of affairs with ret tee 
mediate relations of the two countries, Lord 
urging France into a coperation with the four other 
powers of Europe in the adoption of a policy, by the 
tion of the quintuple treaty, which would have left the | aa 
States in a position of dangerous insulation on the sie 
the great maritime question of the day. 
At this juncture, a change of administration oceurred in | 
land, subsequent but by a few months to that which had 
place in the government of the United States, Lord 
bourme’s government gave way to that of Sir Robert 
the summer of 1841; it remained to be seen with what influe 
ence on the relations of the two countries. Some circumstances 
























as it was wise. It met the difficulty in th 


somed the existence of a 
the part of the United States, and of a 
‘to a practi 










quencos. ™ 

Tn his choiee of a minister, Lord Aberdeen was nt 
tunate than he had been wise in proposing the m 
Ashburton was above the reach of the motives 
politicians of an ordinary stamp, and un 
habits of routine which belong to men regularly 1 
career. He possessed a weight of character at ho 
made him independent of the vulgar resorts of pop 
was animated by a kindly feeling, and bound by 
tions to this country. There was certainly no publ 
England who united in an equal degree the confid 
own government and country with those claims to the ; 
of the opposite party, which were scarcely less | tos 
cess, The relations of personal friendship contracted bj 
Webster with Lord Ashburton in 1839 have already 
juded to, as influencing the selection. "They decided Lord Ashe | 
burton in accepting the appointment, ‘The writer was informed 
by Lord Ashburton himself, that he should have despaired of 
bringing matters to a settlement advantageous to both countries, 
but for his reliance on the upright and honorable canoes 
the American Secretary. 

With the appointment of Lord Ashburton, tbe Sa 
the main questions in controversy between the two countries, 
as far as it had been carried on in London, was transferred to’ 
Washington. But as an earnest of the conciliatory spirit which 
bore sway in the British counselu, Lord Aberdeen had an- 
nounced to Mr, Everett, in the interval which elapsed between | 
Lord Ashburton’s appointment and his arrival at his place of — } 
destination, that the Queen's government admitted the wrong 
done by the detention of the “ Tigris” and “ Seamew” in the 
African waters, and was prepared to indemnify their owners for 
the losses sustained. 

Notwithstanding the favorable circumstances nae whieh 
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the same porpoee by the late Governo 
ties were thus in presence at Washington f 
ment of the negotiation: the United States’ 





proval of the State commissioners, was regarded 
decidedly ominous of its failure. 
Tt undoubtedly required a bigh degree of politic 
thus to put the absolute control of the subject, to a ¢ 
tent, out of the hands of the national government; 
a courage fully warranted by the event. It is now evid 
this mode of procedure was the only one which could have 
adopted with any hope of success. Though compli 
pearance, it was in reality the simplest mode in 
eration of the States could have been secured. mmis= 
sions were, upon the whole, happily constituted; they were 
framed in each State without reference to party views. 
their presence in Washington, it was in the power i 

retary of State to avail himself, at every difficult: 
of their counsel. Limited in number, they yet rey 
pubic opinion of the two States, as fully as it could have been 
done by the entire body of their legislatures; while it | 
evident that any attempt to refer to large deliberative bodies at 
home the discussion of the separate points which 
negotiation, would have been physically impossible 
cally absurd. The commissioners were, on the part of 
Messrs, Edward Kavanagh, Edward Kent, William P. | 
and John Otis; and on the part of Massachusetts, Messrs, Abbott 
Lawrence, Joha Mills, and Charles Allen. i= 
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and had it been otherwise, it wonld not have! 
cost of a naval armament or one military 


tion of the St: John, the natural outlet of the. 
without which the territory watered by it would 
comparatively little value; we obtained a good lb 
dary as far as the course of the river was followed; e 
tablished the line which we claimed at the head of 
necticut, on Lake Champlain, and on the upper lakes; 
objects of considerable interest. Great Britain had 
son to be satisfied with the result. For her the territory. 
west of the St. John, worthless to ns, had a 
political value; it gave her a convenient connection 
her provinces, which was all she desired. Both sides 
the only object which really was of importance to 
settlement by creditable means of a wearisome national ¢o 
troversy; an honorable escape from the scourge and cur 
war. 
Both governments appear to haye been fortunate 
constitution of the joint commission to survey, run, and 
the long line of boundary. Mr. Albert Smith, of 
was appointed commissioner on the part of the United 8 
with Major James D, Graham, of the United States 








great deal of political agitation anfdeodly 

der and arson were, of course, within its p 

from the testimony of the parties best | 

that the happiest consequences flowed from 
treaty of Washington. No more was heard o 
pHanten Ledges “ Associations for the Lib 





The stipulations for extradition in the treaty 
appear to have served as a model for those sii 
between the most considerable European powers. 
tion for the same purpose was concluded between E 
France on the 13th of February, 1843, and other 
pacts have still more recently been 
United States and Great Britain the operation of 
the treaty has, in all ordinary cases, been entirely § 
Persons charged with the crimes to which its pro 
have been mutually surrendered; and the cause of p 
tice, and in many cases important private interests, h 
materially served on both sides of the water, 

Not inferior in importance and delicacy to the other 
provided for by the treaty was that which concerned 
ures for the suppression of “the slave-trade” on the 
Africa. In order to understand the difficulties with 
Webster had to contend on this subject, a brief 
question must be given. ‘The law of nations, a 
and expounded by the most respectable authorities 
nals, European and American, recognizes the right of 
neutral vessels in time of war, by the public ships of the 
gerents. It recognizes no right of search in time of 
makes no distinction between a right of visitation 
of search. ‘To compel a trading-vessel, against the will | 














The controversy was transmitted, as we hi 
new administrations on both sides of the w: 
sumed a somewhat modified character. The 
as it was called, was concluded at London, on tl 
cember, 1841, by England, France, Austria, Pr 
sia; and information of that fact, as we hay 
given by Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett th 
strong desire was intimated that the United 8 
this association of the great powers, but no form: 
for that purpose was addressed to them. But the 
rences on the coast of Africa, and the tone of th 
ence above alluded to, had increased the stan 
of the United States to the recognition of a right” 
time of peace, 

In the mean time, the same complaints, 80 
sometimes exaggerated, sometimes groundless, 
France from the coast of Africa, and @ strong | 
the right of search was produced in that country, 
dents connected with the adjustment of the Syrian: 
1S40, had greatly irritated the French ministry and p 
the present was deemed a favorable moment for sti 
the assembling of the Chambers, an amendment was moved by | 
M. Lefebvre to the address in reply to the king's 
following terms: “ We have also the confidence, that, in grant 
ing its concurrence to the suppression of a criminal ‘tral, 
your government will know how to preserve from 
the interest of our commerce and the independence: 



































subject to the point of uncontrollable 
cation of the quintuple treaty had long been aba 
‘was soon evident that the conventions of 1831 and 1 
be given up. In the course of the year 1844, the Due 
the honorable and accomplished minister by whom th 
been negotiated, accepted a special mission to London, 
purpose of coming to some satisfactory arrangement | 
substitute, and a convention was soon concluded with @ 
ish government on precisely the same principles with tho 
the treaty of Washington, 1 

It may be hoped that the important suggestion of Mn We 
ster will be borne in mind, in any fature discussions: 
other maritime questions, that the policy of the United § 
is not that of a feeble naval power interested in exag 
the doctrine of neutral inviolability. A respect for e 
pendent flag is a common interest of all civilized 
ful or weak; but the mnk of the United States 
powers, and their position as the great maritime power 
western coasts of the Atlantic and the eastern coaste | | 
Pacific, may lead them to doubt the expediency of pressing too 
far the views they have hitherto held, and moderate their anx=— 
iety to construe with extreme strictness the rights which the 
law of rations concedes to public vessela. 
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ity 
evils may be averted, and the most desirable | 
statesmen and governments animated by a 
the welfare of those who have placed 
hands, not for selfish, party purposes, but for the publie good. — 
‘There is, pethaps, no one of the papers written by Mr. Web: 


ster as Secretary of State, in which so much fo 
ment and power of argument: are displayed as in the le 
“impressment.” To incorporate ipslaton on-target 
into a treaty was, regarding the antecedents of 

impracticable. But the reply of Lord Ashburton to | 

ster’s announcement of the American principle ea 
ered as acquiescence on the part of his government. 

be doubted whether this odious and essentially | illegal practice 
will ever again be systematically resorted to, even in England* | 
Considering the advance made by public sentiment an all ques 
tions connected with personal liberty, “a hot-press on the — 
Thames" would hardly stand the ordeal of an investigation in 
Parliament at the present day. It is certain {tat the right of 
impressing seamen from American veasels could never be prac 
tically asserted in a future war with any other effect than that 













of adding the United States to the parties in the contest, No 
refinements in the doctrine of natural allegiance, be 
* The following passage from o letter of Robert Walsh, Eaq., to 
of the National Intelligencer, dated Paria, 26th Octobor, I tata 
‘mation of the remark in the te: 
“The former journal (‘The Times], of the 18th instant, acl 
Mr. Webster ‘har not exaggerated tho hardships and exis whi : 
impressment occasioned in the Inst war.’ It ratifies bis eel 
sggartioa of them, if the practice should be ever renewed ; 
with prese-warrants at home, ax adverse to the general 
ish liberty and law ; it advises some general measure for the entire 
arbitrary impreasment both at home and abroad, and it expresses its | 
Yery strong probability, that, in the event of a war, no instrections for | 
pressment of British seamen found in American merchant-vessels will be 
to her Majesty's croisers, ‘The Standard chimes with the ens 
anche i fe iis strains? We may infer that, whatever may be the: 
for managing Our navy, impresament will never i z- 


in beyond a doubt; the pracace complained of by Mr. Weber wilt ie 





oes e 
rapidly growing into the most formidable’ 





unnecessary to say how completely the cou 
| been justified by the event. 
‘We have in the preceding remarks confined ourselves to the 
connected with the treaty of Washington. — < 


of the country engaged the attention of Mr, bei? 
retary of State. bon 

‘The first of these pevtlnsd te our aivoestas ct 
and was treated in a letter to M. de Bocanegra, the Mexican See 
retary of State and Foreign Relations. The great and unex 
pected changes which have taken place in that q) si 
the date of this correspondence will not impair the interest with 
which it will be read. It throws important light on the earlier 
stages of our controversy with that ill-advised and infatuated 
government. Among the papers in this part of the volume are 
those which relate to the Santa Fé prisoners and Captain Jones's 
attack on Monterey. ! 

Under the head of “ Relations with Spain” will be found a 
correspondence of great interest between the Chevalier d’ 
the representative of that government, and Mr. Webster, on the 
subject of the “Amistad.” ‘The pertinacity with which this 
matter was pursued by Spain, after its adjudication by the Su-— 
preme Court of the United States, furnishes an instructive 
commentary upon the sincerity of that government in its meas 
ures for the abolition of the slave-trade. ‘The entire merits of 
this important and extraordinary case are condensed in Mr 
Webster's letters of the Ist of September, 1841, and 21st of 
June, 1842. 

Of still greater interest are the institution of the mission to 
China, and the steps which led to the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Sandwich Islands. The sixth volume of this 
collection contains the instructions given to Mr. Cushing as 
cormmissioner to China, and the correspondence between Mr, 
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Pat appcihiad by, Conant Memueaet 
dkny shopld basemored by Mes Tylon: > 
Mr. Webster remained in private life d 
President Tyler's administration, oceupied 
fessional pursuits, and enjoying in the app 
vetirement of his farm. He endenvored b 
cations to arouse the feeling of the North 
he perceived to he in agitation for the 


the years 1843 and 1845 the fortunes of the 
subjected to an influence, for good or for 
ed for centuries. 

The nomination of Mr. Clay to the Presiden 
cordially supported by Mr. Webster. He took 
the summer of 1840 in favor of General Harrison. 
of the untiring zeal with which he entered into tl 
and of the great power and fertility with which 
the various topics of the day, will be seen in the 
ume of the present collection. It has, however, | > 
possible to insert more than a selection of the speec 
by him during the campaign. Others not inferior inm 
interest were made by him in the course of the summ 
autumn of 1514. 
It is well known that the result of this election: 
of the question of the annexation of Texas. The 
pressed by Mr. Van Buren against the immediate 
tion of that project had prevented his receiving the: 
of the Baltinore Convention, Mr. Clay was pledged against 
the measure, and Mr. Polk was selected as its sure friend. If 
in 1844 the friends of Mr, Van Buren, instead of giving in their 
adhesion to the Baltimore nomination (which was in fact turn- 
ing the scale in favor of Texas), had been prepared, as 
to support a separate nomination, or even if the few the 
votes cust by the “ Liberty party” against Mr, Clay had been 
given in his favor, he would have been chosen President of the 
Wnited States, to the indefinite postponement of the annex- 
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and the Mexican war, with all their conse- 
quences, things as in small, men throw away 
the substance while they grasp at the shadow. 

“At the first session of the ‘Twenty-ninth Congress (1845-46), 
‘Mr. Webster took his seat as a pti of Me, Penta 
the Senate of the United States. question admis. 
sion of Texas was decided at the very commencement of the 
session. It was opposed by Mr. Webster. To all the other 

ctions to the measure in his mind was added that of ancon- 

. The annexation was now brought about simply 
by a joint resolution of the two houses, after it had been found 
impossible to efiect it by treaty, the only form known to the Con- 
stitution by which a compact can be entered into with a foreign 
power. Mr. Jefferson was of opinion in 1803, that even a treaty 
with France was not sufficient for the annexation of Louisiana, 
but that an amendment of the Constitution was necessary for 
that purpose. In 1845 the executive and a majority of Con- 
gress, having failed to carry the ratification of a treaty of an- 
by the constitutional majority, scrapled not to accom- 

a by a joint resolution of the two houses; and 

was effected under the lead of statesmen who 

the Constitution with literal strictness, Events 

ike these furnish a paint illustration of the frailty of consti- 
a against the consummation of the 


of a dominant party. 
| event of the administration of President Polk was 
a ‘The time has not yet arrived when the 


a es this war was brought about can be full 
On the 2d of December, 1845, in his first mee 
communicated to Congress the acceptance by 
terms of annexation offered by the joint resolu. 
Polk thus expressed himself: — 


on to our territory has been a bloodless achievement. 
has been raised to produce the result. The sword has 
in the victory. We have not sought to extend our territorial 
ns by conquest, or our republican institutions over a reluctant 

deliberate homage of each people to the great prin- 
federative Union." 


Src. annexation of Texas had been declined both 
vO. 





















by General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, 
unless made with the consent of Mexico, 
war with that power. That thie would be 





to occupy the left bank of the Rio del Norte. 


“that the sword had had no part in the vietory,” 
also the significant information, that, upon the e1 
both of the Congress and convention of Texas, he 


and in virtue of the gallantry and skill of its comn 
found to be inadequate to sustain the brant of the 
arms. Rapid movements on the part of Generals A 
Arista, commanding on the frontier, seriously nda 
safety of General Taylor’s force, and it became 
Congress to strengthen it by prompt reinforce 
way the war was commenced. No formal doclaratioll \ 
place, nor had it been in the power of Congress to c 
its will on the subject, till an absolute necessity 
forcing General Taylor, and the subject had © 
for legislative discretion, 

Under these circumstances it was of course 
Mr. Webster to approve the war. It had been 
the executive will, and without the concurrence of | 
Congress had ceased to have an option, and its 
ulterior objects were such as he could not but 
equal disapprobation and alarm. Still, however, in” 
with the body of his political friends, in and ont of 
he abstained from all factious opposition, and all 3 
calculated to embarrass the government. ‘The suy 
voted for by him, but he never ceased to urge upon the 
dent to pursue a magnanimous policy toward the dis 
and misgoverned country with which we had been 
collision. Nor did his opinions of the character of the 
him to discourage the inclination of his younger son, Mr 
wara Webster, to accept a commission in the regiment of 1 


























own joint and rival claim. Z 

brought the two Cocnttal bc tel eae r. 
Convention, in the year 1844, set up a claim, 

ble, to the whole of the territory. President 

ral message, quoting the words of the resolution of the | 
Convention, pronounced our title to the ‘Coreibiegaes 
and unquestionable.” 

'The assertion of these opposite extremes of p 
pily resulted in the final adjustment on the 
gree. Mr, Webster had uniformly been of 
was the fair basis of settlement. Had he sup 
rangement could have been effected on this basis: 
Ashburton, he would gladly have included it in the 
Washington. After Mr. Webster's retirement 
partment of State, it is stated by President Polk 
shur instracted Mr, Everett to offer that line to the 
government; but the negotiation had in the mean 
the appointment of Mr. Pakenham, been transferred 
ington. The offer of the forty-ninth degree of lat 
renewed to Mr. Pakenham, but accompanied with 
which led him to decline it, and to express the h 
United States would make “some further proposal fi 
tlement of the Oregon question more consistent with 
and equity, and with the reasonable expectations of the 
government.” The offer thus injudiciously rejected 1 
drawn by the administration. In this dangerous-junctur 
affairs, the following incidents occurred, which we give | ; 
words of the “ London Examiner” : — 

“Tn reply to a question put to him in reference to the present 
establishments of this country, and the propriety of applying the 
ple of arbitration in the settlement of disputes arising among 
Mr. MefFregor, one of the candidatws for the representation of G 
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of the tariff of 1842. At a moment when the public firances 
were, in reference to the means of collection, custody, and trans 
fer, in a sound and healthy condition, the administration deemed 
it expedient to subject the country and the treasury to the har. 
ard and inconvenience of a change. Mr. Webster spoke with 
equal earnestness and power against the renewal of experiments 
which had already proved so disastrous ; but the bill was carried 
by a party vote. The same success attended the President's 
recommendation of an entire change in the revenue system, 
by which, instead of specific duties, ad valorem duties were 
to be assessed on the foreign valuation. Various other changes 
were made in the tariff established in 1842, equally tending to 
depress our own manufactures, and to give a preference to for 
eign over native labor, and this even in cases where no benefit 
could be expected to accrue to the treasury from the change, 
Mr. Webster made a truly Herculean effort against the gor 
ernment project, in his speech of the 25th and 26th of July, 
1846, but the decree had gone forth. The scale was tumed 
by the Senators from the new State of Texas, which had been 
brought into the Union by the votes of members of Congress 
whose constituents had the deepest interest in sustaining the 
tariff of 1842. 

In the spring of 1847, after the adjournment of Congress, Mr 
Webster undertook a tour to the South. His object was to pas 
by the way of the Atlantic States to New Orleans, and to as 
cend the Mississippi. He had never seen that part of the Union, 
and promised himself equal gratification and instruction from 
an opportunity, however brief, of personal inspection. He was 
ever of opinion that higher motives than those of curiosity and 
recreation should lead the citizens of different parts of the coum 
try to the interchange of visits of this kind. That they had 
become so much less frequent than they were in former years he 
regarded as one of the inauspicious features of the times. He 
was accompanied on this excursion by his family. They passed 
hastily through Virginia and North Carolina to South Caro: 
lina. At Charleston he was received with the most distin. 
guished attention and cordiality. He was welcomed on his 
arriva. by an assemblage of the most respectable citizens, En 
tertainments were given him by the New England Society of 
Charleston and by the Charleston Bar. At these festivals the 





oice of the administration,) aided by 
1 of the troops, achieved the conquest of 

d to her from Washington, and a 

lich extensive portions of her territory, 

ce of New Mexico and a considerable part 
ded to the United States. Mr. Webster, 
-cessions would prove a Pandora’s box of 

» between the different sections of the Union, 
e ratification of the treaty. He was sustained 
y some Southern Whig Senators, but the con- 
y deemed any treaty better than the continua- 


of peace, the question what should be 

erritories presented itself with alarming promi- 
ble under any circumstances, it became doubly 
‘of the discovery of gold in California, and the 
| that quarter of adventurers from every part 
jation flocked into and took possession of 

jent political organization, feeble at best, was 
immediate action of Congress was necessary 
teof anarchy, The House of Representatives 
for the organization of a territorial gov- 
puorcs newly acquired from Mexico, with the 
0, borrowed from the Ordinance of 1787. This 
guns the Senate, and nothing was done at the first 
Congress to meet the existing emergency 





P| 


governm : 
of the United States over California and ‘New 4 f 
tend the provisions of the Constitution of the Uni 
these territories, together with all the laws C 
and granting authority to the President to 
necessary to carry these provisions into effect. Thi 
ment prevailed in the Senate, but was further amen i 
House, by adding to it the * Wilmot Proviso.” The Sen 
fused to accede to this amendment of their d 
the two houses were brought to the verge of 
which would have prevented the passage of the g 
priation bill, and stopped the wheels of government. — 
bates in the Senate were of the most impassioned | 
were protracted till five o'clock of Sunday morning, | 
March; when the Senate, on the suggestion of Mr. 
disagreed to the amendment of the House relative to” 
and at the same time receded from their own amy 
thus passed the general appropriation bill, as it , 
from the House, All provision for the territories was nm 
rily sacrificed by this course; but a bill which had — 
passed the House, extending the revenue laws of the d 
States to California, was passed by the Senate, and rescued the 
people of California from an entire destitution of 
on behalf of the United States. The Senate on this | 
was, for the first time since the adoption of the 
on the verge of disorganization; and it was felt thi 
day and night, that it was saved from falling into that 
mainly by the parliamentary tact and personal influence of Mr 
Websier. This tribute was paid to Mr. Webster's arduous — 
exertions on that occasion by a member of Congress wang 
to him. 

Not the least importa st consequence of the Mexican war was” 
the political revolution in the United States of which it was the 
cause When the policy of invading and conquering Mexico” 


























port. 
In the summer and autumn of 1849 events of th 
importance occurred in California. ‘The people of that regic 
left almost entirely without a govemment by C met iz 
convention to form a constitution; and although 
the members who were new-comers were from 
States, they unanimously agreed to the prohibition o 
‘Tihs: comte stion prepared’ by the; monies 
the people, and with it they applied 

Union. General Riley, who had seme 
ident to command the forces in that territory, was 
to facilitate, as far as it was in his power, the 0 









people in the formation of the constitution was 
be in all respects approved by President Taylor. 

Other occurrences, however, had in the mean time tak: 
which materially increased the difficulties attending the te 
tial question. The subject of slavery had for fifteen 
years been agitated with steadily increasing warmth, 
the latter portion of the period with growing violence, 
acquisition of the Mexican provinces, the represent: 
non-slaveholding States generally deemed it their duty | 
troduce into the acts passed for their goverment a 
analogous to the antislavery proviso of the Ordinance 
‘A motion to this effect having been made by Mr. 
of Pennsylvania, by way of amendment to one of 
propriation bills passed during the war, the restriction 
tained the name of the “ Wilmot Proviso.” This 
the House of Representatives was extensively seconded b; 
press, by popular assemblies, and by legislative 
throughout the non-slaveholding States, and caused a 
able increase of antislavery agitation, 

The South, of course, took an interest in the question not — 
inferior to that of the North. ‘The extension of the United 
States on the southwestern frontier has long been a cardinal 
point in the policy of most Southern statesmen. The 

sion of an antislavery proviso to territories acquired by conquest 
in that quarter came into direct conflict with this policy. Meet 
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Tt was his profound and anxious sense of f 
‘Union, in this crisis of affairs, which reconciled Mr. Webster to: 
the nomination of General Taylor. He saw in his position as. 
a citizen of a Southern State and a slaveholder the basis of 
support to his administration from that quarter of the Union; 
while his connection with the Whig party, the known moder 
tion of his views, with his declared sentiments, on the subject 
of the Presidential veto, were a sufficient ground for the confi- 
dence of the North. In fact, in the existing state of things, it 
‘was soon apparent that there was no other candidate of either 
party so well calculated to allay sectional differences, and guide 
the vessel of state over the stormy sea of excitement and agi- 
tation. — 

But whatever reliance might justly have been placed apow 
the character and disposition of General Taylor, the prospect 
of affairs was sufficiently dark and inauspicious. ‘Thor 
persons looked forward to a struggle on the territorial question, 
at the first session of the ‘Thirty-first Congress, which would 
convulse the country, In this state of things the event which 
we have already alluded to took place, and California presented — 
herself for admission as a State, with a constitution prohibiting 
slavery, As California was the only portion of the Mexican 
territory in reference to which the question was of practical im- 
portance, Mr. Webster derived from this unexpected and sea- 
sunable occurrence a gleam of hope, It removed a topic of con 
troversy in reference to which it had seemed hopeless to propose 
any terms of compromise; and it opened, as it were providen- 
tially, the door for an understanding on other points, on the basis 
of carrying into execution existing compacts and constitutional 
provisions on the one hand, and not strenuously insisting, on 
the other hand, upon applying the antislavery proviso where, 
as in Utah and New Mexico, he was persuaded it could be of 
no practical importance, 

On these principles, and with this object in view, Mr. Webster 
made his great speech of the 7th of March, 1860, 

It would be too much to expect, in reference to a subject 
ef so much difficulty, and one on which the public mind hay 
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been so greatly excited, that a speech of this description should 
find universal favor in any part of the country. It is believed. 
however, that by the majority of patriotic and reflecting citizens 
in every part of the United States, while on single topics there 
may be differences of opinion, it has been regarded as holding out 
a practical basis for the adjustment of controversies, which had 
already gone far to dissolve the Union, and could not be much 
longer pursued without producing that result. If those who 
have most strongly expressed their dissent from the doctrines of 
the speech (we do not, of course, allude to the mere clamor of 
political or personal enemies) will pause from the work of denun- 
ciation, and make the attempt themselves to lay down a practi- 
cable platform on which this great controversy can in fact be 
settled, and the union of the States perpetuated, they will not 
find it so hard to censure what is done by others as to do better 
themselves. It is quite easy to construct a Southern platform 
or a Northern platform ; the difficulty is to find a basis on which 
South and North will be able and willing to stand together. 
Of all those who have condemned the views of Mr. Webster, 
who has gone further than he, in the speech of the 7th of March, 
1850, to farnish such a basis? Or rather, we may ask, who of 
those that have been loudest in condemnation of his course has 
taken a single step towards effecting this paramount object? 

Mr. Webster's thoughts are known to have been earnestly 
and profoundly employed on this subject from the commence- 
ment of the session. He saw beforehand the difficulties and 
the dangers incident to the step which he adopted, but he be- 
lieved that, unless some such step was taken in the North, 
the separation of the States was inevitable. The kmown state 
of opinion of leading members of Congress led him to look for 
little support from them. He opened the matter to some of 
his political friends, but they did not encourage him in the 
tourse he felt bound to pursue. He found that he could not 
expect the codperation of the members of Congress from his own 
State, nor that of many of the members from the other Northern 
State. He gave up all attempt to rally beforehand a party 
which would sustain him. His own description of his feelings 
at the time was, “that he had made up his mind to embark 
alone on what he was aware would prove a stormy sea, be- 
cause, in that case, should final disaster ensue, there would 
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be but one life lost." | 
‘was about to take would be sanctioned by tl 
ple, and in that reliance he went forward. 


more at the head of the administration. 
too recent to need to be described. The con 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires is ee 


of Panama. We have before us @ translation of this 
respondence furtively published in Germany, and cir 
throughont the Austrian empire. he fervid appeals 
patriotism of the people, with which Mr. Webster has 

fied the Union on various oceasions during the last nine 

have contributed materially to the great work of 

ciliation; and his last noble effort, on laying the. ec 

the Capitol, will be read with admiration as long as . 
tol itself shall last. “— 





Such, in a brief and imperfect narrative, is the public life of 
Mr. Webster, extending over « period of forty years, marked by 
the occurrence of events of great importance. It. has been the - 
aim of the writer to prevent the pen of the biographer: 
ing too much influenced by the partiality of the friend, — : 
he seem to the candid not wholly to have escaped that error 
(which, however, he trusts will not be the case,) he ventures to 
hope that it will be forgiven to an intimacy which commenced 
in the youth of one of the parties and the boyhood of the other, 
and which bas subsisted for nearly half a centary. It will be 
admitted, he thinks, by every one, that this career, however inad- 
equately delineated, has been one of singular eminence and bril- 
linncy. Entering upon public life at the close of the first epoch 
in the political history of the United States under the present 
Constitution, Mr. Webster has stood below none of the distiny 
guished men who have impressed their character on the second, 
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strength of the principles on which the Constitution rests, and to 
the support of the system of government created by it, 
The key to his whole political course is the belief that, when 
the Union is dissolved, the internal peace, the vigorous growth, 
and the prosperity of the States, and the welfare of their inhab 
itants, are blighted for ever, and that, while the Union endures 
all else of trial and calamity which can befall a nation may 
be remedied or borne. So believing, he has pursued a court 
which has earned for him an honored name among thoi 
who have discharged the duty of good citizens with the most 
distinguished ability, zeal, and benefit to the country. In the 
relations of civilized life, there is no higher service which man 
can render to man, than thus to preserve a wise constitution of 
government in healthful action. Nor does the most eloquent 
of the statesmen of antiquity content himself with 
this the highest human merit. In that admirable treatise on 
the Republic, of which some precious chapters have been re 
stored to us after having been-lost for ages, he does not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that there is nothing in which human virtue ap- 
proaches nearer the divine, than in establishing and 
states: “neque enim ulla res est, in qua propius ad deoram au 
men virtus accedat humana, quam civitates aut condere novas 
aut conservare jam conditas.” * 
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chiefs in council; we see the unexampled 


fortitude and resignation; we hear the whi 
impatience, and we see, what a painter of 
ted by his pencil,t chilled and — 
houseless, but for a mother’s arms, couchless, 
breast, till our own blood almost freezes, Th 
Carver and of Braprorp; the decisive and so 


high religions faith, full of santience and antic 
these seem to belong to this place, and to be pre 


occasion, to fill us with reverence and admiration. 


‘The settlement of New England by the eolony 
here § on the twenty-second || of December, sixteen 
twenty, although not the first European estab 

* An ene account of the Rock may be found in Dr. TI 
of peters of Plymouth, pp. 29, 188, 199. 

jote A, at the end of the Discourse. 


of Carver, Braete Standish, Brewster, 
id Massachs + Morton's 


ot and Thacher's History. 
§ For the original name of what is now Plymouth 
ieee p. 38, note, a work prepared with great care by J. 


) Tho Pa Pee is now acknowledged to be the true ‘anniversary. 


Report .f the Pilgrim Boviety on the eubjees 
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this only seems to augment its force 


cause its action to be more formidable 









ei is at once the most just and the 
principles. Even when religious feeling 







expansion, like the elemental fires, it only agitates, 
purifies, the atmosphere ; while its efforts to th 
would burst the world asunder. 

It is certain, that, although many of them 
in principle, we have no evidence that our New 
tors would have emigrated, as they did, from their o 
country, would haye become wanderers in Burope, 
would have undertaken the establishment of a colony 
ly from their dislike of the political systems of 
fled not so much from the civil government, as 
chy, and the laws which enforeed conformity to the 
lishment. Mr, Robinson had left England as early as 
account of the persecutions for nonconformity, and h 
Holland. He left England, from no disappointed 
affairs of state, from no regrets at the want of pre 
church, nor from any motive of distinction or of gain. 
ity in matters of religion was pressed with such e: 
that a voluntary exile seemed the most eligible mode of 
from the penalties of noncompliance, The accession of 
beth had, it is trae, quenched the fires of Smithfield, and 
end to the easy acquisition of the crown of 2 
long reign had established the Reformation, but a on was 
a virtue beyond her conception, and beyond the age. She = 
no example of it to her successor; and he was not of a. ¥ 
ter which rendered it probable that a sentiment. either so ¥ 
vor so liberal would originate with him. At the present pr 
it seems incredible, that the learned, accomplished, unassume 
ing, and inoffensive Robinson should neither be tolerated in hia 













































the selected spot, where the feet of the 
the last time, the land of their fathers. 
2 eee did not come until the 


ihildren/abaking with fear andiwith oald, 

‘small vessel could bear, venture off on a danger- 

n the advance of horses is heard from be- 

appear, and those not yet embarked are seized, 

ir dy. In the hurry of the moment, the first 

been sent on board without any attempt to keep 

same family together, and on account of the 

of the horsemen, the boat never returned for the 

rho had got away, and those who had not, 

al distress. A storm, of great violence, and long 

‘at sea, which not only protracted the voyage 

by the want of all those accommodation 

n of the embarkation had occasioned, but 

out of her course, and menaced iramediate 

hile those on shore, when they were dismissed 

ly of the officers of justice, having no longer 
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‘The peculiar character, condition, and ci 
colonies which introduced civilization and an E race 
New England, afford a most interesting and extensive 

discussion, On these, much of our subsequent eh t 
fortune has depended. Their influence has essenti 
our whole history, through the two centuries which have 
and as they have become intimately connected with gi 
ment, laws, and property, as well as with our op 7 
subjects of religion and civil liberty, that influence is 

continue to be felt through the centuries which shall 
Emigration from one region to another, and the sio 
colonies to people countries more or lees distant from the resi- 
dence of the parent stock, are common incidents in the ? 
of mankind; but it hae not often, perhaps never, 





population over contiguous territory, than the cotctekabaeel 
distant colonies. grip intoeineipe ieee | 
state, they would be under its authority, and 
tunes. The colony at Marseilles z 
at all, the sway of Phocis; while the islands in 
could hardly attain to independence of their . 
Many of these establishments took place at an 
if there were defects in the governments of the 
th cuossa id nor pone: ¢iierpiy or expsees 
to correct such evils in thelr own of ts poe 
not been, by other causes, deprived of the power, n 
ate necessity, connected with the support | of bets 

and there could 









and direct inducement to these un on 
hardly exist more than the hope of a successful i 
stitutions with which they were already acq 
ing an equality with their neighbors in the course of improve. 
ment. ‘The laws and customs, both political and municipal, as 
well as the religious worship of the parent city, were transferred 
to the colony; and the parent city herself, with all such of her 
colonies as were not too far remote for frequent intercourse and 
common sentiments, would appear like a family of cities, more 
or less dependent, und more or less connected. ‘We know how 
imperfect this system was, as a system of general 
what scope it gave to those mutual dissensions and 
which proved so fatal to Greece. al 


But it is more pertinent to our present purpose to’ observe, 
that nothing existed in the character of Grecian i 


in the spirit and intelligence of the emigrants, likely to give a 
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aow and important direction to human affairs, or a new impulse 
to the hnman mind. Their motives were not high enough, their 
views were not sufficiently large and prospective. They went 
not forth, like our ancestors, to erect systems of more perfect 
civil liberty, or to enjoy a higher degree of religious freedom. 
Above all, there was nothing in the religion and learning of the 
age, that could either inspire high purposes, or give the ability 
to execute them. Whatever restraints on civil liberty, or what- 
ever abuses in religious worship, existed at the time of our 
fathers’ emigration, yet even then all was light in the moral and 
mental world, in comparison with its condition in most periods 
of the ancient states. The settlement of a new continent, in 
an age of progressive knowledge and improvement, could not 
but do more than merely enlarge the natural boundaries of the 
habitable world. It could not but do much more even than 
extend commerce and increase wealth among the human race. 
We see how this event has acted, how it must have acted, and 
wonder only why it did not act sooner, in the production of 
moral effects, on the state of human knowledge, the general 
tone of human sentiments, and the prospects of human happi- 
ness. It gave to civilized man not only a new continent to be 
inhabited and cultivated, and new seas to be explored; but it 
gave him also a new range for his thoughts, new objects for 
curiosity, and new excitements to knowledge and improvement 
Roman colonization resembled, far less than that of the Greeks, 
the original settlements of this country. Power and dominion 
were the objects of Rome, even in her colonial establishments. 
Her whole exterior aspect was for centuries hostile and terrific 
She grasped at dominion, from India to Britain, and her meas 
ures of colonization partook of the character of her general sys- 
tem. Her policy was military, because her objects were power, 
ascendency, and subjugation. Detachments of emigrants from 
Rome incorporated themselves with, and governed, the original 
inhabitants of conquered countries. She sent citizens where 
the had first sent soldiers; her law followed her sword. Her 
colonies were a sort of military establishment; so many ad- 
vanced posts in the career of her dominion. A governor fromm 
Rome ruled the new colony with absolute sway, and often with 
unbounded rapacity. In Sicily, in Gaul, in Spain, and in Asia, 
the power of Rome prevailed, not nominally only, out really and 
Qe 


ha ont "hoebnthoe J oa see 


tis, in those strains of complaint and | 
voeates of the provinces ponred forth in: 
“ Quas res Inxuries in fagitiis, erndelitas: 
in rapinis, superbia in eontumeliis, eiicere! 
sese pertulisse.” “ 

As was to be expected, the Roman Pro 
fortunes, as well us of the sentiments and_ 
seat of empire, They lived together with: 
with her, and féllwith her. ‘The branch 0 
before the vast and venerable trank itself fell pro 
Nothing had proceeded from her which could sup) 
bear up the name of its origin, when her ow1 
should be enfeebled or withdrawn, It was no 
to see, either at her zenith or in her decline, 
distant, indeed, and independent of her cont 
language and inheriting her blood, springing 
petition with her own power, and @ compar 
great renown. She saw nota vast region of the 
“from her stock, full of states and political comm 
. ing upon the models of her institutions, and breat 
* measure the spirit which she had breathed in the b 
her existence; enjoying and extending her arts 
ture; rising rapidly from polition! childhood to 
and independence ; her offspring, yet now her 
neeted with the causes which might affect the: 
own power and greatness; of common origin, but n 
@ common fate; giving ample pledge, that her | 
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exceedingly sm: 

Fe more like prod on abock oe beg age 
called. The individual who undertakes an 
this kind takes into the account the cost of 

ber of slaves, in the same manner as he e 

the land. The uncertainty, too, of this sp 
ment, affords another ground of resemblance to 
Although gainfnl on the whole, and in a series” 


often very disastrous for a single year, and, as 
readily invested in other pursuits, bad crops” 
not only affect the profits, but the capital itself. 
den depressions which take place in the-value of: 

But the great and leading observation, relati 
lishments, remains to be made, It is, that the o 
soil and of the capital seldom consider themselves at 
colony. A very great portion of the soil itself is a 
in the mother country ; a still greater is imoraeer 
obtained there; and, in general, those who are to d 
terest from the products look to the parent country as 
for enjoyment of their wealth, 'The population is the 
stantly fluctuating. Nobody comes but to retum. 4 
succession of owners, agents, and factors takes place, 
sever the soil, foreed by the unmitigated toil of 
yield, is sent home to defray rents, and interest, and 
or to give the means of living in a better society. In: 
state, it is evident that no spirit of permanent im} 
likely to spring up. Profits will not be invested with a 
view of benefiting posterity. Roads and canals will h 
built; schools will not be founded ; colleges will not be 
‘There will be few fixtures in society; no principles of 
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of the Christian religion. Happy auspices of a 
Who would wish that his country’s existence 
begun? Who would desire the power of g 
ages of fable? Who would wish for an origin 
darkness of antiquity? Who would wish for oth 
of his country’s heraldry, or other ornaments of 
than to be able to say, that her first existence v 
gence, her first breath the inspiration of liberty, h 
ciple the truth-of divine religion? 

Local attachments and sympathies would ere fo 
in the breasts of our ancestors, endearing to 
their refuge. Whatever natural objects are a 
teresting scenes and high efforts obtain a hold on 
and demand from the heart a sort of recognition 
‘This Rock soon became hallowed in the esteem of 


* For the compact to which reference is made in the Lest 


the Mayflower, see Hutchinson's History, Vol. If, Appendix, No. 

quent the manner in which the first Christian Sabbath 

9n board the Mayflower, at Plymouth, seo Barnes's Discourse at Vi 
+ The names of the passengers in the Mayflower. with some 

















original principle far back in this claim, on tl 
to monopolize our trade, and a continued 
the Colonies to resist or evade that monopoly; 
uot still more just and philosophical to Bo fu 
consider it decided, that an independent g D 
here, the moment it was ascertained that an 
‘such as landed in this place, could sustain 
dangers which surrounded it, and, with other sin 
ments, overspread the land with an English popu 
dental causes retarded at times, and at times 
progress of the controversy. ‘The Colonies wanted 
time gave it to them. ‘They required measures 0 
palpable injustice, on the part of the mother co 
resistance; the early part of the late king’s reign fu 
‘They needed spirits of high order, of great daring, 
sight, and of commanding power, to seize the favo 
to strike a blow, which should sever, for all time, the ti 
nial dependence ; and these spirits were found, in all 
whieh that or any crisix could dernand, in Otis, 
and the other immediate authors of our independence, 
Still, it is true that, for a century, causes had been 
tending to prepare things for this great result, 
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and fo limit the monarch by fundamental ru 
had been maintained; and however unjust tl 0 
England might afterwards be towards other go 
towards her colonies, she had ceased to be govern 
the arbitrary maxims of the Stuarts, 

New England had submitted to the violence 
‘Second not longer than Old England. Not only w 
to Massachusetts, that on her soil should be acted 
of that great revolutionary drama, which was to t 
a century afterwards, but the English Revolution | 
ag the Colonies were concerned, commenced in 
seizure and imprisonment of Andros, in April, 1 
of direct and forcible resistance to the aut 
Second. The pulse of liberty beat as high in. be 
\ asat the heart. The vigorous feeling of the Colon 
























But if our ancestors at the close of 
iook back with joy, and even ad 

country, what emotions must. 

con which we stand, we also look b 

of the century which has ow loved oi 
as we have seen, was 0 
which then had “ mightily, inevetand ie nd 
lous,” — what was it, in comparison with 
it? At that period, a very great propo 
lived in the eastern section of } cl 
mouth Colony. In Connecticut, sce v 
coast, some of them respectable, but i ‘the in 
wilderness beyond Hartford. On Connecti 
had proceeded as far up as Deerfield, and 
been built near where is now the south line of | 
In New Hampshire no settlement was then b 
from the mouth of Piscataqua River, and in wh 
the inhabitants were confined to the coast. Th 
whole population of New England did not: 
and sixty thousand. Its present amount (1820) 
million sevep hundred thousand. Instead of bein; 
its former limits, her population has rolled b 
up the spaces included within bea iaat b 
this only, but it has overflowed those b 
of emigration have pressed farther and farther t 
The Alleghany has not checked it; the banks 0 
been covered with it. New England farms, hou 
and churches spread over and adorn the imn 
the Ohio to Lake Erie, and stretch along from 
onwards, beyond the Miamis,and toward the Fi 
thony. ‘Two thousand miles westward from tl 
thelr fathers landed, may now be found the so 
grims, cultivating smiling fields, rearing towns and 

















spirit had opened to him the visio 
to him, «'The blow is struck, and A 
land for ever!” —if it had informed 
the next annual revolution of the sun 
the great instrament of independence, and wr 
all nations should behold it and all time | 
that ere long he himself should m i 
sent the sovereignty of his new-born conn 
courts of Europe; that he should one day. 





tude and kindest affections; that he sho 
talent and high public trust resting where h 
he should even see with his own unclouded eyes ti 
second century of New England, who had begun 
its commencement, and lived through nearly h 
tory of his country ; and that on the morning of 
day he should be found in the political councils of 
Stute, revising, by the light of experience, that 
ernment which forty years before he had 
establish; and, great and happy as he shou 
country, there should be nothing in prospect 
nothing to check the ardor of that confident anc 
which should glow in his bosom to the end of | 
ed and happy life. 

Tt would far exceed the limits of this 
tion the principal events in the civil and political hi 
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England during the century ; the more so, as for the last half of 
the period that history has, most happily, been closely inter- 
woven with the general history of the United States. New 
England bore an honorable part in the wars which took place 
between England and France. The capture of Louisburg gave 
her a character for military achievement; and in the war which 
terminated with the peace of 1763, her exertions on the frontiers 
were of most essential service, as well to the mother country ae 
to all the Colonies. 

In New England the war of the Revolution commenced. } 
address those who remember the memorable 19th of April, 
1775; who shortly after saw the burning spires of Charlestown; 
who beheld the deeds of Prescott, and heard the voice of Put- 
nam amidst the storm of war, and saw the generous Warren 
fall, the first distinguished victim in the cause of liberty. It 
would be superfluous to say, that no portion of the country did 
more than the States of New England to bring the Revolution- 
ay straggle to a successful issue. It is scarcely less to her 
qredit, that she saw early the necessity of a closer union of the 
States, and gave an efficient and indispensable aid to the estab- 
lishment and organization of the federal government. 

Perhaps we might safely say, that a new spirit and a new ex- 
citement began to exist here about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. To whatever causes it may be imputed, there seems then 
to have commenced a more rapid improvement. The Colonies 
had attracted more of the aitention of the mother country, and 
some renown in arms had been acquired. Lord Chatham was 
the first English minister who attached high importance to 
these possessions of the crown, and who foresaw any thing of 
their future growth and extension. His opinion was, that the 
great rival of England was chiefly to be feared as a maritime 
and commercial power, and to drive her out of North America 
and deprive her of her West Indian possessions was a leading 
object in his policy. He dwelt often on the fisheries, as nurs- 
cies for British eeamen, and the colonial trade, as furnishing 
them employment. The war, conducted by him with so much 
vigor, terminated in a peace, by which Canada was ceded to 
England. The effect of this was immediately visible in the 
New England Colonies; for, the fear of Indian hostilities on the 
frontiers being now happily removed, settlements went on with 


not been stationary, and that some adyancemen 
in the elegant, as well as in the useful arts, 


The nature and constitution of society and ge 
this country are interesting topics, to which I 
what remains of the time allowed to this oc 
system of government the first thing to be 
really and practically a free system, It originates e 
the people, and rests on no other foundation than th 
To judge of its actual operation, it is not enough 

at the form of its construction. The practical ¢ 
ernment depends often on a variety of © 
the abstract frame of its constitutional org 
these are the condition and tenure of property; 
lating its alienation and descent; the presence or 
military power; an armed or unarmed yeomanry; 
the age, and the degree of general intelligence. 
spects it cannot be denied that the circumstances of } 
try are most favorable to the hope of maintaining the govern: 
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thalilers 'to dispose of’ thelr estates, anditovaele i 
the army and navy, in the professions of civil: 


sessed by force; in other words, that the go 
\ overturned. 
A most interesting experiment of the effect of 
of property on government is now making in | 
understood, that the law regulating the transmission 
in that country, now divides it, real and personal, 
children equally, both sons and daughters; and that | 
‘also, a very great restraint on the power of making d 
of property by will. It has been supposed, that the 
might probably be, in time, to break op the soil into such smal 
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which they can control the many. In 
actually existing systems of government, in tl 
which, it should seem, a great majority, both ian 
other means of power and influence, must 
But this state of things is not brought ab 
political constitutions, or the mere manner 
government; but also by the laws which 
and 














laws were to create a rapid accumulation of 
hands, and to render the great mass of the po 
and penniless. In such a case, the popular 
likely to break in upon the rights of property, 
fluence of property to limit and control the exer 
power. Universal suffrage, for example, could | 
a community where there was great i 
The holders of estates would be obliged, in 
some way to restrain the right of suffrage, or 
of suffrage would, before long, divide the propel 
nature of things, those who have not 
neighbors possess much more than they think 
cannot be favorable to laws made for the p 
erty. When this class becomes numerous, it grows clit 
It looks on property as its prey and plunder, and is 

ready, at all times, for violence and revolution. 








‘* See Now B, at the 0d of the Discourse. 
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It would seem, then, to be the part of political wisiom to 
found government on property; and to establish such distribu- 
tion of property, by the laws which regulate its transmission and 
alienation, as to interest the great majority of society in the sup- 
port of the government. This is, I imagine, the true theory and 
the actual practice of our republican institutions. With property 
divided as we have it, no other government than that of a re- 
public could be maintained, even were we foolish enough to 
desire it. There is reason, therefore, to expect a long continu- 
ance of our system. Party and passion, doubiless, may prevail 
at times, and much temporary mischief be done. Even modes 
and forms may be changed, and perhaps for the worse. But a 
grat revolution in regard to property must take place, before 
our governments can be moved from their republican basis, unless 
they be violently struck off by military power. The people 
possess the property, more emphatically than it could ever be 
said of the people of any other country, and they can have no 
interest to overtum a government which protects that property 
by equal laws. 
Let it not be supposed, that this state of things possesses too 
strong tendencies towards the production of a dead and un- 
interesting level in society. Such tendencies are sufficiently 
counteracted by the infinite diversities in the characters and 
fortunes of individuals. Talent, activity, industry, and enter- 
prise tend at all times to produce inequality and distinction; 
and there is room still for the accumulation of wealth, with its 
great advantages, to all reasonable and useful extent. It has 
been often urged against the state of society in America, that it 
famishes no class of men of fortune and leisure. This may be 
partly true, but it is not entirely so, and the evil, if it be one, 
would affect rather the progress of taste and literature, than the 
general prosperity of the people. But the promotion of taste 
and literature cannot be primary objects of political institutions ;. 
and if they could, it might be doubted whether, in the long 
course of things, as much is not gained by a wide diffusion of 
general knowledge, as is lost by diminishing the number of those 
who are enabled by fortune and leisure to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to scientific and literary pursuits. However this may 
be, it is to be considered that it is the spirit of our system to 
be equal and general, and if there be particular disadvantages 

















‘The division of governments into d n 
ion, again, of the legislative department into two 
essential provisions in our systém. This last, | 
new in itself, yet seems to be new in its appli 
ments wholly popular. ‘The Grecian republics, 
nothing of it; and in Rome, the check and b 
tive power, such as it was, lay between the p 
senate, Indeed, few things are more difficult than 
accurately the trac nature and construction of the | 
monwealth, ‘The relative power of the senate and 
of the consuls and the tribunes, appears not fo have | 
times the same, nor at any time accurately defined o 
observed. Cicero, indeed, describes to us an adw 
ment of political power, and a balance of the co 
that beautiful passage, in which he compares the 
of Greece with the Roman commonwealth. O mo 
tam, disciplinarnque, quam a majoribus aceepimus, si 
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government rests directly on the public 
may preserve it we endeavor to give a. 

to that public will, We do not, indeed, 
philosophers or statesmen; but we 
expectation of the duration of our system | 
on that trust, that, by the diffusion of g 
good and virtuous sentiments, the political 
as well against open violence and overt! 
slow, but sure, undermining of licentiousness. 
We know that, at the present time, an at 
the English Parliament to provide by law for 
the poor, and that a gentleman of disting 
Brougham) has taken the lead in presenting: 
ment for carrying that purpose into effect, A 
the representatives of the three kingdoms 
astonishment as well as delight, we hear no 
which we ourselves have not been familiar from } 
nothing in the plan but an approach towards that 43 
has been established in New England for more tt 
anda half. It is said that in England not more 
in fifleen posseases the means of being taught to 
in Wales, one in twenty; in France, until lat 
provement was made, not more than one im 
is hardly too strong to say, that in New England 
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possesses such means. It would be difficult to find an instance 
to the contrary, unless where it should be owing to the negli- 
gence of the parent; and, in truth, the means are actually used 
and enjoyed by nearly every one. A youth of fifteen, of either 
sex, who cannot both read and write, is very seldom to be found. 
Who can make this comparison, or contemplate this spectacle, 
without delight and a feeling of just pride? Does any history 
show property more beneficently applied? Did any govern- 
ment ever subject the property of those who have estates toa 
burden, for a purpose more favorable to the poor, or more useful 
to the whole community ? 

A conviction of the importance of public instruction was one 
of the earliest sentiments of our ancestors. No lawgiver of 
ancient or modern times has expressed more just opinions, or 
adopted wiser measures, than the early records of the Colony 
of Plymouth show to have prevailed here. Assembled on this 
very spot, a hundred and fifty-three years ago, the legislature 
of this Colony declared, “ Forasmuch as the maintenance of 
good literature doth much tend to the advancement of the weal 
and flourishing state of societies and republics, this Court doth 
therefore order, that in whatever township in this government, 
consisting of fifty families or upwards, any meet man shall be 
obtained to teach a grammar school, such township shall allow 
at least twelve pounds, to be raised by rate on all the inhab- 
itants.” 

Having provided that all youth should be instructed in the 
dements of learning by the institution of free schools, our an- 
cestors had yet another duty to perform. Men were to be edu- 
cated for the professions and the public. For this purpose they 
founded the University, and with incredible zeal and persever- 
ance they cherished and supported it, through all trials and dis- 
couragements.” On the subject of the University, it is not pos- 
sible for a son of New England to think without pleasure, or 
to speak without emotion. Nothing confers more honor on the 
State where it is established, or more utility on the country at 
large. A respectable university is an establishment which must 


* By a law of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, passed as early as 1647, it 
musordered, that, ‘* when any town shall increase to the number of one hundred 
fils or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the master theraof 
tring able to instruct youth eo far as they may be fitted for the Univeraity.”” 
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ot our own systems, to convince the world that order and law 
religion and morality, the rights of conscience, the rights of per- 
sons, and the rights of property, may all be preserved and se 
cured, in the most perfect manner, by a government entirely 
and purely elective. If we fail in this, our disaster will be sig- 
nal, and will furnish an argument, stronger than has yet been 
found, in support of those opinions which maintain that gov- 
ernment can rest safely on nothing but power and coercion. As 
far as experience may show errors in our establishments, we are 
bound to correct them; and if any practices exist contrary to 
the principles of justice and humanity within the reach of our 
lawe or our influence, we are inexcusable if we do not exert 
ourselves to restrain and abolish them. 
I deem it my duty on this occasion to suggest, that the land 
is not yet wholly free from the contamination of a traffic, at 
which every feeling of humanity must for ever revolt, — I mean 
the African slave-trade.” Neither public sentiment, nor the law, 
has hitherto been able entirely to put an end to this odious and 
abominable trade. At the moment when God in his mercy has 
blessed the Christian world with a universal peace, there is rea 
son to fear, that, to the disgrace of the Christian name and charac- 
ter, new efforts are making for the extension of this trade by sub- 
jects and citizens of Christian states, in whose hearts there dwell 
no sentiments of humanity or of justice, and over whom neither 
the fear of God nor the fear of man exercises a control. In the 
sight of our law, the African slave-trader is a pirate and a felon; 
and in the sight of Heaven, an offender far beyond the ordinary 
depth of human guilt. There is no brighter page of our history, 
than that which records the measures which have been adopted 
by the government at an early day, and at different times since, 
for the suppression of this traffic; and I would call on all the 
tme sons of New England to codperate with the laws of man, 
and the justice of Heaven. If there be, within the extent of our 
knowledge or influence, any participation in this traffic, let us 
pledge ourselves here, upon the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate 
and destroy it. It is not fit that the land of the Pilgrims should__ 
bear the shame longer. I hear the sound of the hammer, I see 
In reference to the opposition of the Colonies to the slave-trade, see a 


prsmnation ‘ef, the ‘Hom of Trade to the House of Lords, 23d January. 
3-4. 

















_ who are immediately about them. Not thus 


regards, even when the winds have ruffled ' 
of grateful toil, —what is it to the vietim of 







it to him but a wide-spread prospect if 
death? Nor do the skies smile longer, nor is tt 
grant to him. ‘The sun is cast down from h 
man and accursed traffic has cut him off in 
his youth, from every enjoyment belonging 
every blessing which his Creator intended for | 
The Christian communities send forth their | 
ligion and letters, who stop, here and there, alo 
the vast continent of Africa, and with painful and 
tnake some almost imperceptible progress in the 
of knowledge, and in the general improvem 


















ceptible is the tranamiseion of the vices and bad 
the subjects of Christian states carry to the lan 
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you to the treasures of science and the delights of learning 
We welcome you to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, 
to the happiness of kindred, and parents, and children. We 
welcome you to the immeasurable blessings of rational exist- 
ence, the immortal hope of Christianity, and the light of ever- 
lasting trath! 





in this direction were obviously great y and it was not, pe 
ral, that the opposite course to that which had b t 
should be deemed the best one to cure it. Avena 
course taken, 

“To 1791 0 law was 





sonal, or mixed, and distributing all his possessions fo 

after his death, among his children, in equal shares, or if he left 
dren, then arnong his next of kin, on the sume principle, ‘This la 
alight modification, made under the infiyence of Rob 

force till 1800, But the period was entirely revolutio 
quite as much property changed hands from violence | 
quences of violence, during the nine years it continued, 
tod by the laws that directly controlled its succession, 
“With the coming in of Bonaparte, however, there 
new order of things, which has continued, with little m x 
since, and hae had its full share in working out the great 
French society which we now witness. A few experiments 
made, and then the great Civil Code, often called the G 
was adopted, This was in 1804. By this remarkable code, 
still in force, a man, if he bas but one child, can give away 
will, as he pleases, half of his property, — the law insuring the 
to the child; if he has two children, then he can so give away 0 
shird, — the law requiring the other two thirds to be gi 
two children; if three, then only one fourth under similar conditions ¢ bul 
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ber, it restricts the rights of the parent more and 
“more difficult for him to distribute his prop- 
~ lar mag restrictions embarrassing him 







a different opinion. He said, ‘In respect, how- 
Spare ete aA Sadinny os aetielavaye 






improvements, for all the wants of society. The etic 
of landed estates, essentially contrary to the spirit of @ mo- 


0 to establish the consistency which ought to exist be- 
‘political Jaw and the civil law, and to preserve the patrimony 
‘without restricting the liberty of disposing of one’s property 
‘of families is connected with, and affords a guaranty 10, 
lity, which is the first want of states, and which is especially 
after so many viciveitudes.” 
the results to which such subdivision and comminution of prop- 
‘were not foreseen even in France. ‘The Revolution of 1830 
ad revealed a part of them; for that revolution was made by the 
ce of men possessing very moderate estates, who believed that the 
‘of & government like thet of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
5° 













were not sufficient for their safety. But when the revolution was mede, 


and the younger branch of the Bourbons reigned instead of the elder, 
the laws for the doscont of property continued to be the same, and the 
subdivision went on as if it were an admitted benefit | 

“In consequence of this, in 1844 it was found that there were in Francs 
‘ut least five millions and « half of families, or about twenty-seven millicas 
of souls, who were proprietary families, and that of these about four ml 
bplalennape tpeteenbemt ieslberciera fortes 
the average. OF course, & vast majority of these twenty-seven million 
of persons, though they might be interested in some small portion of the 
soil, were really poor, and multitudes of them were dependent. 

“ Now, therefore, the results began to appear in a practical form, Oue 
third of all the rental of France was discovered to be absolutely mor 
gaged, and another third was swallowed up by other encumbrances, lear 
ing but one third free for the use and benefit of its owners. In other 
words, # great proportion of the people of France were embarmesed and 
poor, and a great proportion of the remainder were fast becoming so. 

“Such a stato of things produced, of course, a wide-sproad social uns 


government, and against the very institution of 
sion of 1848 followed; France is still unsettled; and Mr. Webstr'e 
proptocy seers stil to'be in the ogurealof i portaaioes ula 


In the London Quarterly Review for 1846 there is an 
cussion on so much of the nes oles 6 
estate for agricultural purposes in France, as far as it had then advanced 
and from which many of the facts here alluded to are taken. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 





As early as 1776, some steps were taken toward the commemoration 
of the battle of Bunker Hill and the fall of General Warren, who was 
buried upon the hill the day after the action. The Massachusetts Lodge 
of Masons, over which he presided, applied to the provisional government 
of Massachuserts, for permission to take up his remains and to bury them 
with the usual solemnities, The council granted this request, on condition 
that it should be carried into effect in such a manner that the government 
of the Colony might have an opportunity to orect a monument to his 
memory. A funeral procession was had, and a Eulogy on General Ware 
fen was delivered by Perez Morton, but no measures were taken toward 
/ bailding « monument. 

_A resolution was ndopted by the Congress of the United States on the 
[esta Ware, ers et Cua Boer Pea 

ory of Geners) Warren, in Boston, and of General Mercer, at Fredericks- 
Sigs bre resolution has remained to the present time unexecuted, 
the 11th of November, 1794, a commitice was appointed by King 
‘Solomon's Lodge, at Charlestown,* to take measures for the erection of a 
fonurment to the memory of General Joseph Warren at the expense of 

e | "This resolution was promptly carried into effect. The land 
} is p was presented to the Lodge by the Hon. James Russell, 

ani it was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on the 

2d of December, 1794, It was a wooden pillar of the Tuscan order, eigh- 

twon feet in height, raised on a pedestal eight feet square, and of an eleva- 

uo Locher Meee ‘The pillar was surmounted by a gilt urn. 
inscription wos placed on the south side of the pedestal. 

, 1818, committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
was appointed to consider the expediency of building a monument of 
American marble to the memory of General Warren, but this proposal 
wos not carried into effect. 

‘As the half-century from the date of the battle drew toward a close, o 
Monger feoling of the duty of commomorating it bogan to be awakened 
in the community. Among those who from the first monifested the 

Se eeeeeau verre ats its of his decode, was Grand Master of she Ma- 
tonic Lodges in America, 
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flocked into Boston to beara part 
spectacle, A shout ten alae 





Soon ee some bore the sears of still more 
tening eyes constituted their answer to the 
ies ful multitudes who lined their 
‘0 thi succeeded 





and Ganeral Lafayette, performed the ceremony of 
‘stone, in the presence of a vast concourse of people,” — 

‘The procession then moved toa spacious amphitheatre om 1 
declivity of the hill, when the following address was delive 
Webster, in the prosence of as great a multitude as was 
sasembled within the sound of a human voice. 





















ony forget the place of its first establishn 
shall cease to tlow by it" No vigor of yo 
manhood, will lead the nation to forget the sp 
fancy was cradled and defended. ‘ 
But the great event in the history of the co 
are now met here to commemorate, that p 


An interesting account of the voyage of the early emigt 
colon and of its settlement tho official report of F 
fy within st ment aftr the lai ast 


the descendants of the sister 
whieh, thirteen n years earlier, at 
Pilgrim Fa 
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ues, at once the wonder and the blessing of the world, is the 
American Revolution. In a day'of extraordinary prosperity and 
\appiness, of high national honor, distinction, and power, we 
we brought together, in this place, by our love of country, by 
vur admiration of exalted character, by our gratitude for signal 
‘ervices and patriotic devotion. 


The Society whose organ I am* was formed for the purpose 
of rearing some honorable and durable monument to the mem- 
ory of the early friends of American Independence. They eye, 
thought, that for this object no time could be more propitious 
than the present prosperous and peaceful period; that no place 
could claim preference over this memorable spot; and that no 
day could be more auspicious to the undertaking, than the an- 
aniversary of the battle which was here fought. The foundation 
of that monument we have now laid. With solemnities suited 
to the occasion, with prayers to Almighty God for his blessing 
andin the midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have begun the 
work. We trust it will be prosecuted, and that, springing from 
abroad foundation, rising high in massive solidity and una- 
domed grandeur, it may remain as long as Heaven permits the 
works of man to last, a fit emblem, both of the events in mem- 
ary of which it is raised, and of the gratitude of those who have 
reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions is 
most safely deposited in the universal remembrance of mankind. 
We know, that if we could cause this structure to ascend, not 
oaly till it reached the skies, but till it pierced them, its broad 
srfaces could still contain but part of that which, in an age of 
nowiedge, hath already been spread over the earth, and which 

charges itself with making known to all future times. 
We know that no inscription on entablatures less broad than 
the earth itself can carry information of the events we com- 
memorate where it has not already gone; and that no struc- 
ture, which shall not outlive the duration of letters and knowl 
edge among men, can prolong the memorial. But our object is, 
by this edifice, to show our own deep sense of the value and im- 
portance of the achievements of our ancestors; and, by present- 

* Mr. Webster was at this time President of the Bunker Hill Monument A» 


‘eatin, chosen on the decease of Governor John Brooks, the first President 
YO te 6 














the recollections which it suggests. We wish t 
look up here, and be prond, in the midst of its toil. 
that, in those days of disaster, which, as th 0 
tions, must be expected to come upon us also, 
otism may turn its eyes hitherward, and be 
foundations of our national power are still st 
that this column, rising towards heaven amon 
spires of so many temples dedicated to God, 
also to produce, in all minds, a pious feeling of d 
gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last object t 
him" Who leaves his nativé shore, and the first 
who revisits it, may be something which shall 
the liberty and the glory of his country. Let 
till it meet the sun in his coming; let the 
morning gild it, and parting day linger and play 






We live in a tnost extraordinary age, Events so various 3 
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in Europe and America, such has been 
Se euretadee, ooh the improvernent in 
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inform me that even this is not an w 
that a tumult of contending feelings 


capoh the whole earth, and ees whab wnadi oa 
to give to your country, and what a praise you hi 
freedom, and then rejoice in the sympathy and 
beam upon your last days from the improved 
kind! 








‘The occasion does not require of me any parti 
the battle of the 17th of June, 1775, nor any detailed 
the events which immediately preceded it, These m 
known to all. In the progress of the great and interes 
toversy, Massachusetts and the town of Boston 


and to be spent in the eanse of America.” 
But the hour drew nigh which was to put 
proof, and to determine whether the author 
pledges were ready to seal them in blood. T 
‘ington and Concord had no sooner spread, than it wa 
sally felt that the time was at last come for 
pervaded all ranks, not transient, not bo 
solemn, determined, " 


Mens agitat molem, et magno se carpore misoet 
War, on their own soil and at their own door 
strange work to the yeomanry of New England 
sciences were convinced of its necessity, their co 
them to it, and they did not withhold them 
ilous trial. The ordinary occupations of life 
‘the plough was staid in the unfinished furrow: 
their husbands, and mothers gave up their sons, to 
acivil war. Death might come, in honor, on the { 
anaes tl Mlogeceioa Hens Ey For either and for b 
were prepared. The sentiment of Mer was 
hearts, “ Blandishments,” said that distinguished : 
od : patriotiarn, will nob fdecints <tmy iee TE ats of 
halter intimidate; for, under God, we are- i 
‘wheresoever, a diated or howsoever we shall be t 
make our exit, we will die free men.” ae 
‘The 17th of June saw the four New England 
ing here, side by side, to triumph or to fall 
was with them from that moment to the end of the war, what 
Thope will remain with them for eke 
one heart. 
The battle of Bunker Hill was attended with ‘tho mortar 
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, Moore, and Sor 
him. Those who survived that day, and 
prolonged to the present hour, are now aro 
them you have known in the trying scenes 
hold! they now stretch forth their feeble arm 
Behold! they raise their trembling voices to i 
of God on you and yours for ever, 
Sir, you have assisted us in laying the fo 
structure. You have heard us rehearse, with o 
mendation, the names of departed patriots. I 
eulogy belong to the dead. We give them tt] 
and his associates. On other occasions they have 
your more immediate companions in arms, to. 
Greene, to Gates, to Sullivan, and to Lincoln. We become 
reluctant to grant these, our highest and last — 4 
We would gladly hold them yet back from the it 
that immortal band. Serus in exlum redeas. 
“your merits, yet far, O, very fur distant be the 
inscription shall bear your name, or any tongue p 
eulogy! 


































and government. 
eed aestag ine whole fiftyyearn't | . 
thoughts of men. ‘The nature of eivil 









versy. From the closet and the public halla the d 
been transferred to the field; and the world has b 
wars of unexampled magnitude, and the gre 
fortune. A day of peace has at length su 
that the strife has subsided, and the smo 
may begin to see what has actually been do 
changing the state and condition of haman 80 
out dwelling on particular circumstances, it is m 
that, from the before-mentioned causes of au } 
and improved individual condition, a real, 
portant change has taken place, and is 
favorable, on the whole, to human liberty and 
The great wheel of political revolution 
America. Here its rotation was ies 
Transferred to the other continent, from u 
enuses, it received an_iregular and icles imp 
slong with a fearful celérity ; till at length, like the ¢ E 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE? 


In the introductory note to the preceding Address, a brief account is 
given of the origin and progress of the measures adopted for the erection 
of the Bunker Hill Monument, down to the time of laying the corner- 
stone, compiled from Mr. Frothingham’s History of the Siege of Boston. 
The same valuable work (pp. 345-852) relates the obstacles which pre- 
setied themselves to the rapid execution of the design, and the means 
by which they were overcome. In this narrative, Mr. Frothingham has 
done justice to the efforts and exertions of the successive boards of direc- 
tion and officers of the Association, to the skill and disinterestedness of the 
architect, to the liberality of distinguished individuals, to the public spirit 
ofthe Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, in promoting a re- 
sewed subscription, and to the patriotic zeal of the ladies of Boston and 
the vicinity, in holding a most successful fair. As it would be difficult 
farther to condense the information contained in this interesting summary, 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Frothingham’s work for an adequate ac- 
count of the causes which delayed the completion of the monument for 
vearly seventeen years, and of the resources and exertions by which the 
desired end was finally attained. The last stone was raised to its place 
on the morning of the 23d of July, 1842. 

It was determined by the directors of the Association, that the comple- 
tion of the work should be celebrated in a manner not less imposing than 
that in which the laying of the corner-stone had been celebrated, seven- 
teen years before. ‘The codperation of Mr. Webster was again invited, 
and, notwithstanding the pressure of his engagements as Secretary of State 
a Washington, was again patriotically yielded. Many circumstances con- 
spired to increase the interest of the occasion. The completion of the 
‘mooument had been long delayed, but in the interval the subject had been 
kept much before the public mind, Mr. Webster's address on the 17th of 
June, 1825, had obtained the widest circulation throughout the country ; 
pemages from it had passed into household words throughout the Union. 
Wherever they were repeated, they made the Bunker Hill Monument a 








best known, has also been gathered to his fe 
George Blake, a lawyer of learning and elogu 
wit and of talent, of social qualities the most | 
cinating, and of gifts which enabled him to 
over public assemblies, has closed his human care 
that in the crowds before me there are those fron 
tears will fow at the mention of these name 
tion is due to their general character, their p 
virtues, and especially, on this occasion, to the 
with which they entered into the undertaking whi 
pleted. 


an sali laa icles 
tates, in 189 

+ William Sullivan died in Boston in 1800, GengeBaies in 
‘Uemen of great political and legal eminence. 
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‘Its silent, but awful utterance; its deep pathos, 





would have slept in its native bed. It has a p 
purpose gives it its character. That 

\ which causes us to look up to it with a g 
itself the orator of this occasion. It is not f 
not be from any Haran ips; that: ime iaeeeDe o 
this day to ow most competent to move and 
multitudes around me, The powerful speaker sti 
less before us. It is a plain shaft, It bears no i 
fronting to the rising sun, from which the 
shall wipe the dust. Nor does the rising sun cause to 
sic to issue from its summit, But at the rising: 
at the setting of the-aun; in the blaze of n 4 
the mildéreffulgence/of lunar light; it looks, it spea 
to the full wompréhension of every American mind, 
awakening of glowing enthusiasm in every A 

















vur contemplation the 17th of June, 1775, and the eonseqrences 


















ae war, by the arm of a | 
Hasathiss Nae couraiar soon 
wishes and the high respect due to | 
tion, it is not to be doubted that he 
feeling, into the patriotic enthu n 
whi 


men whom we have the honor to receive : 
to-day, will cordially unite in a celebr 
great event of the Revolutionary war, 
No name in the history of 1775 and 1 
guished than that borne by an 

whom we expected to see here, but whoeefil 
attendance. Whenever popular rights wer 
Adams was present; and when the time 
Declaration of Independence, it was the 
that shook the halls of Congress. We 
welcomed to us this day the inheritor of Revo 
and the just and worthy representative of high 
names, merit, and services, 

Banners and badges, processions and 
that amidst this uncounted throng are u 
New England now residents in other States. 
dred names, with kindred blood! From the b 
the South, from the newer regions of the V 
the hundreds of thousands of men of Fastern : 
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perso! 
of June, 1775, there 
rejand culture. ‘There was, i d 

preparation in Boston. ‘There ‘was the P 
Cambridge, with its right flank resting on 
left on Chelsea. But here all was peace. Tr 
around. On the 17th every thing was ¢ 
nence had arisen, in the night, a redoubt, ci 
in which he held command. Pereeived by the e 
it was immediately cannonaded from the floating 
river, and from the opposite shore. And then \ 
ried movement in Boston, and soon the troo Bri 
barked in the attempt to dislodge the Colonists. Ir 
every thing indicated an immediate and bloody ¢ u 
of liberty on one side, proud defiance of rebellion 
hopes and fears, and courage and daring, on both: 
ed the hearts of the combatants as they hung on #) 
battle. 

I suppose it would be difficult, in a military poi 
ascribe to the leaders on either side any just m 
gagement which followed. On the one hand, it 
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been very important to the Americans to attempt to hem the 
British within the town, by advancing one single post a quarter 
of a mile; while, on the other hand, if the British found it essen- 
tial to dislodge the American troops, they had it in their power 
at no expense of life. By moving up their ships and batteries, 
they could have completely cut off all communication with the 
mainland over the Neck, and the forces in the redoubt would 
have been reduced to a state of famine in forty-eight hours. 

But that was not the day for any such consideration on either 
side! Both parties were anxious to try the strength of their 
arms. The pride of England would not permit the rebels, as she 
termed them, to defy her to the teeth; and, without for a mo- 
ment calculating the cost, the British general determined to de- 
stroy the fort immediately. On the other side, Prescott and his 
gallant followers longed and thirsted for a decisive trial ot 
strength and of courage. They wished a battle, and wished it 
atonce. And this is the true secret of the movements on this 
hill. 

I will not attempt to describe that battle. The cannonading; 
the landing of the British; their advance; the coolness with 
which the charge was met ; the repulse ; the second attack; the 
second repulse; the burning of Charlestown; and, finally, the 
doaing assault, and the slow retreat of the Americans, — the his- 
tory of all these is familiar. 

But the consequences of the battle of Bunker Hill were greater 
than those of any ordinary conflict, although between armies of 
far greater force, and terminating with more immediate advan- 
tage on the one side or the other. It was the first great battle 
of the Revolution; and not only the first blow, but the blow 
which determined the contest. It did not, indeed, put an end to 
the war, but in the then existing hostile state of feeling, the 
difficulties could only be referred to the arbitration of the sword. 

And one thing is certain ; that after the New England troops had 
shown themselves able to face and repulse the regulars, it was 
decided .that peace never could be established, but upon the ba- 
tis of the independence of the Colonies. When the sun of that 
day went down, the event of Independence was no longer 
doubtful. In a few days Washington heard of the battle, and 
he inquired if the militia had stood the fire of the regulars. 
Wren told that they had not only stood that fire, but reserved 
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of society and the sentiments of mankind, especially in England 
and in parts of Continental Europe. After a few feeble and un- 
successful efforts by England, under Henry the Seventh, to plant 
colonies in America, no designs of that kind were prosecuted 
for a long period, either by the English government or any of 
its subjects. Without inquiring into the causes of this delay, its 
consequences are sufficiently clear and striking. England, in 
this lapse of a century, unknown to herself, but under the provi- 
dence of God and the influence of events, was fitting herself 
for the work of colonizing North America, on such principles and 
by such men, as should spread the English name and English 
blood, in time, over a great portion of the Western hemisphere. 
The commercial spjrit was greatly fostered by several laws passed 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh; and in the same reign en- 
couragement was given to arts and manufactures in the eastern * 
counties, and some not unimportant modifications of the feudal 
system took place, by allowing the breaking of ‘entails, These 
and other measures, and other occurrences, were Making way 
for a new class of society to emerge, and show itself, in a mili- 
tary and feudal age; a middle class, between the barons or 
great landholders and the retainers of the crown, on the one 
side, and the tenants of the crown and barons, and agricultural 
and other laborers, on the other side. ‘With the rise and growth 
of this new class of society, not only did commerce and the arts 
increase, but better education, a greater degree of knowledge, , 
juster notions of the true ends of government, and sentiments i 
favorable to civil liberty, began to spread abroad, and become ; 
more and more common. But the plants springing from these 
seeds were of slow growth. The character of English society 
had indeed begun to undergo a change; but changes of national 
character are ordinarily the work of time. Operative causes were, 
however, evidently in existence, and sure to produce, ultimately, 
their proper effect. From the accession of Henry the Seventh 
to the breaking out of the civil wars, England enjoyed much 
greater exemption from war, foreign and domestic, than for a 
long period before, and during the controversy between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. These years of peace were fa- 
worable to commerce and the arts. Commerce and the arts 
augmented general and individual knowledge ; and knowledge is 
the on'v fountain, both of the love and the principles of hrman 
liberty. : 
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smmment, they must govern themselves by reason, by mutual 
sounsel and consultation, by a and feeling of general in- 
wrest, and by the acquiescence of the minority in the will of 
‘he majority, properly expressed; and, above all, the military 
nust be kept, according to the language of our Bill of Rights, in 
strict subordination to the civil authority. Wherever this lesson 
‘s not both learned and practised, there can be no political free- __ 
dom. Absurd, preposterous is it,a scoff and a satire on free 
forms of constitutional liberty,-for frames of government to be 
prescribed by military leaders, and the right of suffrage to be 
exercised at the point of the sword. 

Making all allowance for situation and climate, it cannot be 
doubted by intelligent minds, that the difference now existing 
between North and South America is justly attributable, in a 
great degree, to political institutions in the Old World and in 
the New. And how broad that difference is! Suppose an 
assembly, in one of the valleys or on the side of one of the 
mountains of the southern half of the hemisphere, to be held, 
this day, in the neighborhood of a large city ;— what would be 
the scene presented? Yonder is a volcano, flaming and smok- 
ing, but shedding no light, moral or intellectual. At its foot is 
the mine, sometimes yielding, perhaps, large gains to_ capital, 
bat in which labor is destingd ,to eternal and unrequited toil, 
and followed only by omer eae beggary. The city is filled 
with armed men; not a free people, armed and coming forth 
voluntarily to rejoice in a public festivity, but hireling troops, 
supported by forced loans, excessive impositions on commerce, 
or taxes wrung from a half-fed and a half-clothed population. 
For the great there are palaces covered with gold; for the poor 
there are hovels of the meanest sort. There is an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, enjoying the wealth of princes; but there are’no 
means of education for the people. Do public improvements 
favor intercourse between place and place? So far from this, 
the traveller cannot pass from town to town, without danger, 
every mile, of robbery and assassination. I would not over- 
darge or exaggerate this picture; but its principal features are 
tll too traly sketched. 

And how does it contrast with the scene now actually before 
ts? Look round upon these fields; they are verdant and beau- 
tiful, well cultivated, and at this moment loaded with the riches 
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their affairs in this country.” They saw from the first the evils 
of being governed in the. New World by a power fixed in the 
Old. Acknowledging the general superiority of the crown, they 
still insisted on the right of passing local laws, and of local ad- 
ninistration. And history teaches us the justice and the value 
of this determination in the example of Virginia. The early 
attempts to settle that Colony failed, sometimes with the most 
melancholy and fatal consequences, from want of knowledge, 
care, and attention on the part of those who had the charge of 
their affairs in England; and it was only after the issuing of the 
third charter, that its prosperity fairly commenced. The cause 
was, that by that third charter the people of Virginia, for by 
this time they deserve to be so called, were allowed to constitute 
and establish the first popular representative assembly which 
ever convened on this continent, the Virginia House of Bur- 


The great elements, then, of the American system of govern- 
ment, originally introduced by the colonists, and which were 
early in operation, and ready to be developed, more and more, 
as the progress of events should justify or demand, were, — 

Escape from the existing political systems of Europe, includ- 
ing its religious hierarchies, but the continued possession and 
enjoyment of its science and arts, its literature, and its manners ; 

Home government, or the power of making in the colony the 
municipal laws which were to govern it; 

Bquality of rights; 

Representative assemblies, or forms of government founded 
on popular elections. 


Few topics are more inviting, or more fit for philosophical 
discussion, than the effect on the happiness of mankind of in- —~ 
stitutions founded upon these principles; or, in other words, the 
influence of the New World upon the Old. 

Her obligations to Europe for science and art, laws, literature, 
and manners, America acknowledges as she ought, with respect 
tnd gratitude. ‘The people of the United States, descendants of 
the English stock, grateful for the treasures of knowledge de- 


* See the “ Records of the Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
las,” as published in the third volume of the Transactions of the American An- 
towrian 12 Society, pp. 47-50. 
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iid ED regiving of fiends ‘1th 
for courage and for consolation. ‘To him who denies 
whether our fervid liberty can be combined with law, with order, © 
with the security of property, with the pursuits and advane- 
ment of happiness; to him who denies that our forms of gov 
ernment are capable of producing exaltation of soul, and the 
passion of true glory; to him who denies that we have con- 
tributed any thing to the stock of great lessons and great ex 
amples ;— to all these I reply by pointing to Washington! 


And now, friends and fellow-citizens, it is time to bring this 
discourse to a close. 

We have indulged in gratifying recollections of the past, in 
the prosperity and pleasures of the present, and in high hopes 
for the future. But let us remember that we have duties and 
obligations to perform, corresponding to the blessings which we 
enjoy. Let us remember the trust, the sacred trust, j 
the rich inheritance which we have received from our fathers. 
Ae us feel our personal responsibility, to the full extent of our 
|power and influence, for the preservation of the of 

| civil and religions liberty. And let us remember that it is only 

/ religion, and morals, and knowl that it can make men re 
spectable and happy, tnder any orm of government, Let us 
hold fast the great trath, that communities are responsible, a8 
well as individuals; that no government is respectable, which is 
not just; that eahen unspotted purity of public faith, without 
sacred public principle, fidelity, and honor, no mere forms of cs 
government, no machinery of laws, can give dig lity to political 
eciety. In our day and generation let us seek to raise and i 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Sieg the decease of General Washington, on the 14th of December, 
1799, the public mind has never been so powerfully affected in this part 
of the country by any similar event, as by the death of John Adams, on 
the 4th of July, 1826. The news reached Boston in the evening of that 
tay. The decease of this venerable fellow-citizen must at all times have 
appealed with much force to the patriotic sympathies of the people of Mas- 
cachusetts. {t acquired a singular interest from the year and the day on 
which it too place ;— the 4th of July of the year completing the half 
ceatury from that ever memorable era in the history of this country and 
the world, the Declaration of Independence; a measure in which Mr. 
Adams himself had taken so distinguished a part. The emotions of 
the public were greatly increased by the indications given by Mr. Adams 
inhis last hours, that he was fully aware that the day was the anniver- 
suy of Independence, and by his dying allusion to the supposed fact that 
his colleague, Jefferson, survived him. When, in the course of a few 
days, the news arrived from Virginia, that he also had departed this life, 
onthe same day and a few hours before Mr. Adams, the sensibility of 
the community, as of the country at large, was touched beyond all ex- 
ample. The occurrence was justly deemed without a parallel in history. 
The various circumstances of association and coincidence which marked 
he characters and careers of these great men, and especially those of 
heir simultaneous decease on the 4th of July, were dwelt upon with 
nelancholy but untiring interest. The circles of private life, the press, 
nublic bodies, and the pulpit, were for some time almost engrossed 
with the topic; and solemn rites of commemoration were performed 
throughout the country. 

‘An early day was appointed for this purpose by the City Council of 
Boston, The whole community manifested its sympathy in the extraor- 
dinary event; and on the 2d of August, 1826, at the request of the 
municipal authorities, and in the presence of an immense audience, the 
following Discourse was delivered in Faneuil Hall. 





ADAMS AND JEFFERSON.* 


Tuis is an unaccustomed spectacle. For the first time, fellow- 
citizens, badges of mourning shroud the columns and overhang 
the arches of this hall. These walls, which were consecrated, . 
to long ago, to the cause of American liberty, which witnessed 
her infant struggles, and rung with the shouts of her earliest 
rictories, proclaim, now, that distinguished friends and cham- 
sions of that great cause have fallen. It is right that it should 
ye thus. The tears which flow, and the honors that are paid, 
when the founders of the republic die, give hope that the re- 
sublic itself may be immortal. It is fit that, by public assembly 
and solemn observance, by anthem and by eulogy, we commem- 
orate the services of national benefactors, extol their virtues, and 
render thanks to God for eminent blessings, early given and 
long continued, through their agency, to our favored country. 

ADAMS and JEFFERSON are no more; and we are assem- 
bled, fellow-citizens, the aged, the middle-aged, and the young, 
bythe spontancous impulse of all, under the authority of the 
municipal government, with the presence of the chief magistrate 
of the Commonwealth, and others its official representatives, 
the University, and the learned societies, to bear our part in 
those manifestations of respect and gratitude which pervade the 
whole land. Apams and Jerrerson are no more. On our fifti- 
eth anniversary, the great day of national jubilee, in the very 
hour of public rejoicing, in the midst of echoing and reéchoing 
voices of thanksgiving, while their own names were on all 
tongues, they took their flight together to the world of spirits. 


* A Discourse in Commemoration of the Lives and Services of John Adams and 
‘Thomas Jefferson, delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the 2d of August, 1996 
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eavens should open to receive them both at once. As their 
lives themselves were the gifts of Providence, who is not willing 
to recognize in their happy termination, as well as in their long 
continuance, proofs that our country and its benefactors are ob- 
jects of His care? 

Apams and Jerrerson, I have said, are no more. As human 
beings, indeed, they are no more. They are no more, as in 1776, 
bold and fearless advocates of independence; no more, as at 
subsequent periods, the head of the government; no more, as we 
have recently seen them, aged and venerable objects of admira 
tion and regard. Theyare no more. They are dead. But how 
little is there of the great and good which can die! To their 
country they yet live, and live for ever. They live in all that 
perpetuates the remembrance of men on earth; in the recorded 
proofs of their own great actions, in the offspring of their intel- 

lect, in the deep-engraved lines of public gratitude, and in the re- 
spect and homage of mankind. They live in their example; and 
they live, emphatically, and will live, in the influence which their 
ives and efforts, their principles and opinions, now exercise, and 
will continue to exercise, on the affairs of men, not only in their 
own country, but throughout the civilized world. A superior and 
commanding human intellect, a truly great man, when Heaven 
vouchsafes so rare a gift, is not a temporary flame, bwning 
trightly for a while, and then giving place to returning darkness. 
Itis rather a spark of fervent heat, as well as radiant light, with 
power to enkindle the common mass of human mind; so that 
when it glimmers in its own decay, and finally goes out in death, 
no night follows, but it leaves the world all light, all on fire, from 
the potent contact of its own spirit. Bacon died; but the human 
understanding, roused by the touch of his miraculous wand to 
aperception of the true philosophy and the just mode of inquir- 
ing after trath, has kept on its course successfully and gloriously. 
Newton died ; yet the courses of the spheres are still known, and 
they yet move on by the laws which he discovered, and in the 
abits which he saw, and described for them, in the infinity of 


No two men now live, fellow-citizens, perhaps it may be , 
doubted whethcr any two men have ever lived in one age, who, 
more than those we now commemorate, have impressed on man- 
kind their own sentiments in regard to politics and government. 
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uaval force, of such augmented power as might defy all Europe, 
isvemarkable. It ig more remarkable that its author should live 
to see fulfilled to the letter what could have seemed to others, 
at the time, but the extravagance of youthful fancy. His ear- 
liest political feelings were thus strongly American, and from 
this ardent attachment to his native soil he never departed. 

While still living at Quincy, and at the age of twenty-four, 
Mr. Adams was present, in this town, at the argument before 
the Supreme Court respecting Writs of Assistance, and heard 
the celebrated and patriotic speech of James Ot1s. Unquestion- 
ably, that was a masterly performance. No flighty declamation 
about liberty, no superficial discussion of popular topics, it was 
alearned, penetrating, convincing, constitutional argument, ex- 

in a strain of high and resolute patriotism. He grasped 
the question then pending between England and her Colonies 
with the strength of a lion; and if he somet‘mes sported, it was 
only because the lion himself is sometimes playful. Its success 
appears to have been as great as its merits, and its impression 
was widely felt. Mr. Adams himself seems never to have lost 
the feeling it produced, and to have entertained constantly the 
fullest conviction of its important effects. “Ido say,” he ob- 
serves, “in the most solemn manner, that Mr. Otis’s Oration 
against Writs of Assistance breathed into this nation the breath 
of life.” * 

In 1765 Mr. Adams laid before the public, anonymously, a 
wees of essays, afterwards collected in a volume in London, un- 
der the title of A Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law.t 
The object of this work was to show that our New England 
ancestors, in consenting to exile themselves from their native 
land, were actuated mainly by the desire of delivering them- 
selves from the power of the hierarchy, and from the monarchi- 
cal and aristocratical systems of the other continent; and to 
make this trath bear with effect on the politics of the times. Its 


* Nearly all that was known of this celebrated argument, at the time the prow 
ui Discourse was delivered, was derived from the recollections of John Adame, 
uapreserved in Minot's History of Massschusetts, Vol. II. p. 91. See Life and 
Works of John Adams, Vol. If. p. 194, published in the course of the past year 
1850), in the Appendix to which, p. 521, will be found a paper hitherto unpub- 
containing notes of the argument of Otis, ‘* which seem to be the founda- 
tau of the sketch published by Minot.” Tudor's Life of James Otie, p- 61. 
{ See Life and Works of John Adams, Vol. II. p. 150, Vol. Ill. p. 447, ard 
North American Review, Vol. LXXI. p. 430. 
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et magnitudinem posse 

‘Entering with all his heart into the canse of liberty, his abili- 
ty, patriotiem, and power with the pen naturally drew upon 
him a large participation in the most important concerns. 
Wherever he was, there was found a soul devoted to the cause, 
power to defend and maintain it, and willingness to incur all its 
hazards In 1774 he published a Summary View of the Rights 
of British America, a valuable production among those intended 
to show the dangers which threatened the liberties of the coun- 

‘and to encourage the people in their defence. In June, 
elected a member of the Continental Congress, as 
sucerssor to Peyton Randolph, who had resigned his place on 
acconnt of ill health, and took his seat in that body on the 21st 
of the same month. 

And now, fellow-citizens, without pursuing the biography of 
these illustrious men further, for the present, let us turn our at- 
tention to the most prominent act of their lives, their participa. 
tion in the Dectaration ov INperENpENce. 

‘Preparatory to the introduction of that important measure, a 
committee, at the head of which was Mr. Adams, had reported 
a resolution, which Congress adopted on the 10th of May, rec- 
ommending, in substance, to all the Colonies which had not 
already established governments suited to the exigencies of their 
affairs, lo adopt such government as would, in the opinion of the 

of the people, best conduce to the happiness and 
i of their constituents in particular, and America in general. 





This significant vote was soon followed by the direct propo- | 


sition which Richard Henry Lee had the honor to submit to 
by resolution, on the 7th day of June, ‘The published 

joumal does not expressly state it, but there is no doubt, I sup- 
pose, that this resolution was in the same words, when originally 
D1 by Mr, Lee, as when finally passed. Having been 
‘on Saturday, the 8th, and Monday, the 10th of June, 

this resolution was on the last mentioned day postponed for 
further consideration to the first day of July; and at the 


bs 


* Cleoro do Offclis, Lib. 1. 443. 
1» Ng 
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other members of the comnniiteas ait 


it was under discussion, But none of thet 
the frame, the arrangement, or the general ch 
strament. As a composition, the Declaration ‘ 
It is the production of his mind, and the high 
to him, clearly and absolutely. 

It has sometimes been said, as if it: 
the merits of this paper, that it contains n 
only states grounds of proceeding, and p 
ment, which had often been stated and pressed 
was not the object of the Declaration to produc 
It was not to invent reasons for inde] 
those which governed the Congress, For 
causes, it was proposed to declare ind nee: 
er business of the paper to be drawn was to 
causes, and justify the authors of the measure 
fortune, to the country and to posterity, The e 


* A fo-similo of this evermemorable stato 
with tie interlineations alluded to in the ae 
iit ings, Vol. 1 p. 146. See, also, in reference to 

the Life and Works of John Adama Vol UI. oral 











framed with that aim and to. that end, h 
indeed, to have acted, as in other cases, b 
with his Parliament; but as our ancestors 
themselves subject either to ministers or 
‘were no reasons to be given for now r 

authority. This clear aid obvious 

Declaration on the misconduct of the king | 


* This q » of the 
cussed with cea ability, 
House of Representatives of 


by Mr. Samuel Adams, Mr. Hancock, Mr. 
ir He |, Mr. Foster, Mr. Phillips, aud Mr, Thayer. 
Pasinnnat had boon sckowiod far at least as 10 
trade, it was not easy distinetion. 
tai rey cle ts the thariers of in Ootoeioe BE 
genoralIogiataton of the British Parliament. Seo 





y aes 





For the part which he was here to perfor 
Jess was eminently fitted, He possen 8 
regarded danger, and a sanguine rel 
cause, and the virtues of the reo 
all obstacles. His character, too, had been f 
times. He had been rocked in the ea 
versy, and had uequired a decision and 
‘o the severity of the discipline which he |! 
He not only loved the American cause 
studied and understood it, It was all | 
tried his powers on the questions which 
varions ways; and had bronght to their 
of argument or illustration the history of h 7 
history of England, or the stores of ancient or o 
could furnish. Every grievance enumerated in 
logue of the Declaration had been the subject o 
and the object of his remonstrance and 
1760, the Colonies, the rights of the Colonies, 
the Colonies, and the wrongs inflicted on the 
gaged his constant attention; and it has m 
have had the opportunity of witnessing it, with 5 













4 ‘The official copy of the Declaration, an engrossed an 
agra Co Congres, Hae and corel i ae 
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‘brance and with what prompt recollection. hie could refer, in bin 
act of Parliament affecting the | “Colo- | 
| nies, and stating their respective titles, sections, 
and and to all the Colonial memorials, remonstran- 
! an whatever else belonged to the intimate 

_ and exact history of the times from that year to 1775. It was, 
Ih, in his own judgment, between these years that the American 
| “people came to a full and thorough knowledge 

of their rights, and to a fixed resolution of maintaining them; 

himself an active part in all important transactions,” 

‘controversy with England being then in effect the business 
at his life, facts, dates, and particulars made an impression 
which was never effaced. He was prepared, therefore, by eda- 
cation and discipline, as well as by natural talent and natural 
temperament, for the part which he was now to act. 

The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his general character, 
and formed, indeed, a part of it. It was bold, manly, and ener- 
be 5 and such the crisis required. When public bodies are to 

‘on momentous occasions, when great interests are 

Wifes istabe, and strong passions excited, nothing is valuable in 
speech farther than as it is connected with high intellectual and 
‘moral endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness are the 
qualities which produce conviction. ‘True eloquence, indeed, 
does Tp pede mat in speech. It cannot be brought from far. 
‘Labor and learning may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. 

Scrrcrdlatant phrases may be marshalled in every way, but they 

cannot compass it. It must exist. in the man, in the subject, and _ 

2 Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp 

 declamation, all may aspire to it; they cannot reach it, It 

Pals it come at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from 

‘the bursting forth of voleanic fires, with spontancous, 

native force. The graces taught in the schools, the 

= aga and studied contrivances of speech, shock and 

when their own lives, and the fate of their wives, 

| their children, and their country, hang on the decision of the 

hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and 

all elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then 

feels rebuked and subdued, as in the presence of higher quali- 

ties. Then tee is eloquent; then self-devotion is elo 
quent, The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of 











live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand 

fo this vote. It is true, indeed, that in the begin- 
ed not at independence. But there’s a Divinity 
ds. The injustice of England has driven 

d to her own interest for our good, she 
ted, till independence is now within our 
but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. Wy, 
i the Declaration? Is any man so weak a 


he country and its liberties, or safety to hie own 
pn honor? Are not you, Sir, who sit in that chair, 
7 ye verable colleague near you, are you not both 
























all that I hope, in this life, I am now 1 

it; and I leave off as I begnn, that 

Tam for the Declaration. It is my livi 

blessing of God it shall be my dying e 

‘now, and INDEPENDENCE POR EVER”! 
And so that day shall be honored, illustrie 

triot! so that day shall be honored, and | 

thy renown shall come along with it, an 

like the day of thy death, shall not fail fi 

of men. 


It would be unjust, fellow-citizens, on 
express our veneration for him who is the: 
these remarks, were we to omit a most | 






cut off by proclamation from the mercy of tl 
reserved for him the honor of 
question to the vote, and of writing his 
most conspicuously, on that parchment whic 
the power of the crown of England. There, 
of that other proscribed patriot, Samusn Aps 
hungered and thirsted for the independence o 
who thought the Declaration halted and ling 
not only ready, but eager, for it, long before it 
man of the deepest sagacity, the clearest fo 









© On the authorship of this speech, see Note at the end: 
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foundest judgment in me men. And there is Gusev, himself 


by the side of Waxeex; a man who lived to serve his country 

‘at home and abroad, and to die in the second place in the gov- 

emment. There, too, is the inflexible, the upright, the Spartan 

character, Roverr Tana Paine. He also lived to serve his - 

country through the and then withdrew from her coun- 

ils, only that he might give his labors and his life to his native 
n another 










_ It is now necessary to resume the narrative, and to finish 
with great brevity the notice of the lives of those whose virtues 
and services we have met to commemorate. 
_ Mr. Adams remained in Congress from its first meeting till 
November, 1777, when he was appointed Minister. to. France. 
" on that service in the February following, em- 
barking in the frigate Boston, from the shore of his native town, 
at the foot of Mount Wollaston. The year following, he was 
appointed commissioner to treat of peace with England. Re 
peep tie United States, he was a delegate from Braintree 
for framing the Constitution of this Common- 
‘wealth, in 1780" At the latter end of the same year, he again 
in the diplomatic service of the country, and was 
‘at vations courts, and occupied with various negotia- 
tions, until 1788. The particulars of these interesting and im 
portant services this occasion does not allow time to relate. In 
our first treaty with Holland. His negotia- 
tions with that republic, his efforts to persuade the States-Gen- 
eral to recognize our independence, his incessant and indefati- 
gable exertions to represent the American cause favorably on 
the Continent, and to counteract the designs of its enemies, 
and his successful undertaking to obtain loans, 
om the credit of a nation yet new and unknown, are among 
his most arduous, most useful, most honorable services. It 
«was his fortune to bear « part in the negotiation for peace with 


* hn jou he served ax chairman of the conuuittce for preparing 
wc data Seo“ oor 










a 


Mably, and Dr. Price iafdieietphesl 
Saw enplyd in fring a 


"otaming the United Sates in 1 
government about going into op 

the first Vice-President, a eitnation which | 

tion for eight years, at the expiration of 

the Presidential chair, as immediate snce 
Washington. In this high station he 

Jefferson, after a memorable controversy b 

tive friends, in 1801; and from that period his ma: 
been known to all who hear me. He has 
twenty years, with every enjoyment that could 
happy. Not inattentive to the occur 

cal cares have yet not materially, or for any pian 
his repose. In 1820 he acted as elector of Pre t 
President, and in the same year we saw him, ' it 


eighty-five, a member of the Convention of this Co am 
called to revise the Constitution. Forty years befo 
been one of those who formed that Constitutio 
now the pleasure of witnessing that there 

people desired to change.” Possessing all his fi 


5, Upon the organization of thie body 16th November, 18 
was elected its President; an office which the the infirmities of | 
to decline. For the interesting proceedings of the Cony 
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his instructions to our own diplomatic agents al 
our ablest state papers. A thorough kno 
and usages of nations, perfect acquaintance wit 
subject before him, great felicity, and still gn 
writing, show themselves in whatever effort hi 
called on him to make. It is believed by 
that the diplomatic intercourse of the go 
States, from the first meeting of the C 1 
1774 to the present time, taken together, would — 
respect to the talent with which it has been 
parison with any thing which other and older g 
produce; and to the attainment of this resp 

tinction Mr. Jefferson has contributed his full part, 













he ry 

ry Practice, a work of more labor and 

d by its size. It is now received ax 
Fetiialil poceacting rardinttaela Sad NSD 
f Congress, but in most of the other leg- 
{ Séanteys Tn 1801 he was elected Presi- 
s Bee nein rate re Rinctel nda 7 a 





h pradlonal pleasures of life, and to par- 
perity which he had so much contributed 
n pac Eeoapas ity; dei caren Be ge 

ve of his manners, the extent of his acquire 
lly, the full store of Revolutionary incidents 
treasured in his memory, and which he knew 


; but great men, on whom the 
j conferred office. There was 
Seofiga afk riche ned which ithe ral nga 
not, and could not, take away. In their 
nidst of their fellow-citizens, themselves pri- 
they enjoyed as high regard and esteem as when 
important places of public trust. 
d to Mr. Jefferson yet one other work of patri- 
cence, the establishment of a university in his 
To this object he devoted years of incessant and 
d by the enlightened liberality of the Legis- 
a, and the codperation of other able and zealous 
d to see it accomplished. May all success attend 














uninstracted in the deeper sciences, ‘Their ace 
less, were different, and so were the particul 
literary pursuits; as their tastes and chat 
spects, differed like those of other men. — 
busy lives, with great objects requiring ac 
them, their attainments in letters did not | 
trusive. Yet I would hazard the opinion, t] 


~ Jofterson Sed considered his services in 











country, is now part of the history of our g 
naturally regret that any thing should haw 
difference and discord between those who ha 
ously and efficiently in the great co 
But this is not the time, nor this the 
the grounds of that difference, or for attempti 
merits of the questions which it involves. As p 
tions, they were canvassed when the measures 
garded were acted on and adopted; and as 
the time hus not come for their ideration. 
It is, perhaps, not wonderful, that, when: 
the United States first went into operation, — 
should be entertained as to the extent of the pows 
by it, Here wasa natural source of diver 
is still less wonderful, that that event, nearly ¢ 
our government under the present Constitut 























on of the Constitution as to the mode of choos- 
ieee nee ees eos serie toes ‘Thus 
arsued towards France in 1798, ou the 
ileiaieesies: of commercial restriction com- 
on the other, both subjects of warm and severe 
we passed away and left nothing behind them. 
orary, and whether wise or unwise, their conse- 
d to their respective occasions. Tt is equally 
¢ time, and it is equally gratifying, that those 
administrations which were of durable impor 
h drew after them momentons and long remain- 
have received general approbation. Such 
on, or rather the creation, of the navy, in the 
of Mr. Adams; such the acquisition of Louisi- 
of Mr. Jefferson. The country, it may safely be 
‘likely to be willing either to approve, or to repro- 
tely, and in the aggregate, all the measures 
any, administration. The dictate of reason and 
that, holding each one his own sentiments on the 
e, we imitate the great men themselves in the 
| moderation which they have cherished, and in 
and kindness which they have been so much 
and to reciprocate 
ever served their country with more 
from every imputation of selfish and mercenary 
cane memory we are paying these proofs 
1 
























PEACE, BUT THEIR NAME LIVETH EVERMORE,” 
emn song, echo that lofty strain of funeral 
NAME LIVETH EVERMORE.” % 


Of the illustrious signers of the Declarati 
_-there now remains only Cranues Cannon. 
. oak, standing alone on the plain, which tin 
longer after all its contemporaries have 
dust, Venerable object! we delight to gather | 
while yet it stands, and to dwell beneath its | 
vivor of an assembly of as great, men as the 
in @ transaction one of the most important 
what thoughts, what interesting reflections, 
and devout soul! If he dwell on the past, how 
lections; if he survey the present, how happy, 
fall of the fruition of that hope, which his ard 
 dulged; if he glance at the future, how does the | 
conntry’s advancement almost bewilder his weakenes 














irrartectiptoallgtoubi tains, om the bosom 


world turns hither its solicitous eyes; all, 
wisely, and faithfully, in the relation which 
Bee seed, py the ab tentich seinben) 


gh our day, and to leave it unimpaired 
feel deeply how much of what we are 
possess we owe to this liberty, and to these 
nt, Nature has, indeed, given us a soil 
ly to the hand of industry, the mighty 
Wiis boforoius, end the akles over our heads ahed 
But what are lands, and seas, and skies, to 
society, without knowledge, without mor- 
culture; and how can these be enjoyed, in 
all their excellence, but under the protection 
and a free government? [ellow-citizens, 
f us, there is not one of us here present, who does 
and at every moment, experience, in his 
the condition of those most nearand dear 
ee and the benefits of this liberty and these 
peo acencwledge the blessing, let us feel 
lly, let us cherish a strong affection for it, 
in and perpetuate it, ‘The blood of our fa- 
have been shed in vain; the great hope of pos- 
be blasted. 
attitude, too, in which we stand to the world 


















contemplate, then, this connection, 
others to our own; and let us mai 
which it imposes. If wecherish the virte ni 
our fathers, Heaven will assist us to cary 

li and human happiness, Anspicious 
Ga cntinplosaasincherlae Our own fi 
brightly upon our path. Wasiinoron is in 
‘These other stars have now joined the At 
they circle round their centre, and the h 
light. Beneath this illumination let u k 
and at its close devoutly commend our b 
common parent of us all, to the Divine B 











THE ELECTION OF 1825. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 





‘bas already been observed in the Introductory Memoir, that, from 
bturn of peace in 1815, a tendency manifested itself in many parts 
» country toward a dissolution of the old parties. ‘The overwrought 
ge of the people demanded repose. The subject-matter of several 
¢ points of party dissension had expired with the war. New ques- 
of great public interest, traversing the old party lines, had sprung up. 
fal Jackson, in « letter addressed to Mr. Monroe, in 1817, on the 
st of the formation of his cabinet, had advised him to discard the 
(r party divisions. In the progress of his eight years’ admnnistration, 
| every day more and more apparent, that the old party influences 
pent their force. It became at last impossible to recognize their 
ted existence. 
th the approach of the national election in the autumn of 1824, at 
( four candidates were supported for the office of President, no 
hts were entertained in any quarter of recommending either of them 
fandidate to be supported or opposed by one or the other of the an- 
parties. If thore was any seeming departure from this principle, it 
have been to some quite limited extent, and for supposed advan- 
'n narrow localities. In the Union at large, no such attempt was 
‘The several candidates were sustained on broad national grounds. 
ls was eminently the case in Massachusetts, where a very large ma 
‘of the people, assuming the name of National Republicans, and 
it reference to former divisions, were united in the support of their 
‘citizen, John Quincy Adams. At the State elections next suc~ 
ig his accession to the Presidency, in the spring of 1825, the candi- 
for the offices of Governor and Licutenont-Governor, who, at the 
mnteated election, had been brought forward by the Democratic party, 
Mmost unanimously supported, and a union ticket for Senators was 
fated in most of the counties of the State. Such was the case in 
« County ; and at a meeting held in Faneuil Hall, without distine- 
f party, to ratify these nominations, the following remarks were 
by Mr. Webster. 


k 
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Ma. Wensren said, he was quite unaccustomed to appear in 
that place; having on no occasion addressed his fellow-citizens 
there, either to recommend or to oppose the support of any can- 
didates for public office. He had long been of opinion, that to 
preserve the distinction and the hostility of political parties was 


ty concurrence. 

‘He should » he said, from all remarks upon the partic- 
lar names which had becn recommended by the committee. 
‘They had been selected, he must presume, fairly, and with 
due consideration, by those who were appointed for that pur- 
pose. In cases of this sort, every one cannot expect to find 
every thing precisely as he might wish it; but those who con- 
curred in the general sentiment which dictated the selection 
would naturally allow that sentiment to prevail as far as possi- 
ble over particular objections. 


* Speech delivered at a Mooting of Citizens of Boston, held in Faneuil Hall on 
the ‘of April 3d, 1895, preparatory to the General Election in Massa 





“the 
of opinion on political subjects, honorable 


ions rivalry, may indeed be useful. But these: 


be any object to be effected by them. 
But there were those who 
party distinctions were or were not useful it was 


New parties, indeed, might arise, growing out 
new questions; but as to those old parties 
from controversies now no longer pending, or from 4 
which time and other causes had now chang 
layed, he did not believe that they could long n 
indeed, made to that end, with zeal and p 

lay their extinction, but, he thought, could not p 

was nothing to keep alive these distinctions in th 
objects which now engaged society. Neowin } 
objects arise, having no connection with the o 
controversies, and present interest oveieonisea r 
recollection of former controversies. Those who are united on 
these existing questions and present interests will no 

posed to weaken their efforts to promote them, b 
tions on past differences. If there were nothing in 
divide about, he thought the people not likely to 
tematic controversies about men. They have no 
doing. Associations formed to support principles 
parties; but if they have no bond of union but 
particular men, they become factions. 
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ReeaeTeA ioe sven leah’ thas shore: fon a Aicoe after.the starr 
has subsided; but the tendency of the elements was to repose. 
Monopolies of all sorts were getting out of fashion; they were 
yielding to liberal ideas, and to the obvious justice and expe- 


| -campetition. 
An administration of the general government, which had 
been if general highly satisfactory to the country, had now 
closed." He was not aware that it could with propriety be 
cee ny cron had been either supported or op- 
any party associations or on any party principles, 
it was, that, as far as there had been any organized op 
the administration, it had had nothing to do with 
A new administration had now commenced, and 
Se aeray ony et the most liberal and conciliatory prin- 
been avowed in the Inangural Address of the newly 
President. It could not be doubted that: his administra- 
tion would conform to those principles. Thus far, he believed, its 
course had given general satisfaction. After what they all had 
seen in relation to the gentleman holding the highest appoint- 
ment in the executive department under the President, he would 
take this opportunity to say, that, having been a member of the 
House of Representatives for six years, during the greater part 
of which time Mr. Clay had presided in that House, he was 
most happy in being able, in a manner less formal and more ex- 
plicit than by concurring in the usual vote of thanks, to express 
his own opinion of his liberality, independence, and honorable 
feeling. And he would take this occasion also to add, if his 
opinion could be of any value in such a case, that he thought 
nothing more unfounded than that that gentleman owed his 
‘Present situation to any unworthy compromise or arrangement 


© That of President Monroe, which commenced on on the 4th of March 1817 
ieatesleerwetencn iilte anor Mareh, 1825, 
vor. th uM 
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wie cilaens putea eee 
tracted. He fully believed the 

them ; pails yey, endl ese eee 
pediency or necessity: would have.co 0 

I forbear, said Mr, Webster, from p 
ther. I repeat, that I do not complain of th 
to thought, or who still think, that party orgar 
sary to the public good. Ido not question 
wish to be tolerant even to those who thi 
ought not to be indulged. 

It is said, Sir, that prosperity sometimes har 
Perhaps, also, it may sometimes have a cont 
vate and liberalize the feelings. If this can | 
of such a cause, there is certainly in the p 
the country enough to inspire the most grat 
feelings We have a common stock both of 
distinction, of which we are all entitled, as citi 
to partake. Weimsy allies eee 
peace and security which we enjoy, and in tl 
whieh has thus far attended our republican it 
are circumstances which may well excite in us all 
Onur civil and political institutions, while they an 
the great ends designed by them, furnish at the sai 
example to others, and diffuse blessings beyond our 
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al liberty, they look to the United States with a fecling 


or fallen in the little contests of party, they have not 
| the liberty and happiness of their own native 
conferred blessings beyond their own country, 
their own thoughts, on millions of men and on 
generations. Under the influence of these insti- 

s, | and adopted in principle from our example, the 
hole southern continent has shaken off its colonial subjection. 
filled with fresh and interesting nations, has risen 








spirit-stirring sounds of Independence and Lib- 
e was not a foot of land on the continent, inhabited by 
i that did not acknowledge the dominion of Euro- 
pean power. Thank God, at this moment, from this place to the 
jouth pole, and from sea to sea, there is hardly a foot of land 
that does. 
_ And, when these states, thus newly disenthralled and 
assume the tone and bear the port of indepen- 
what language and what ideas do we find associated 
newly acquired liberty? ‘They speak, Sir, of consti- 
|utions, of declarations of rights, of the liberty of the press, of 
congress, and of representative government. Where, Sir, did 
| these? And when they have applied to their great 
the founder of their states, the language of praise 
till they have exhausted it, when unsatisfied 
eon express itself no otherwise, do they not call him 
Wasntnoron? Sir, the Spirit of Continental Indepen- 
lence, the Genius of American Liberty, which in earlier times 
tried her infant voice in the halls and on the hills of New Eng- 
land, utters it now, with power that seems to wake the dead, on 
the plains of Mexico and along the sides of the Andes, 
| 
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“(Her path, whore'er the 


poidecorow, 
Glory pursues, and generous shame, 
The enoonanate tind, and Frecom' by ame.” 
‘There is one other point of view, Sir, i ‘hich 1 
will say a few words, though perhaps at some 
ferpretation. 


In the wonderful spirit of improvement and enterprise which 
pernrspbentreet Uy Arie mes onl will 
naturally exert its power in favor of objects 
ested. This is natural and unavoidable, Each portion, there 
fore, will use its best means. If the West feels a strong interest 
in clearing the navigation of its mighty streams, and opening 
ronds throngh its vast forests, if the South is equally zealous to 


ing and manufacturing interests of the North do not call on as 
to aid and support them, by united counsels and united efforts. 
But I abstain from enlarging on this topic. Let me rather 
say, that in regard to the whole country a new era has arisen. 
In a time of peace, the proper pursuits of peace engage society 
with a degree of enterprise and an intenseness of application 
heretofore unknown. New objects are opening, and new re- 
sources developed, on every side. We tread on a broader 
theatre; and if, instead of acting our parts according to the 
novelty and importance of the scene, we waste our strength in 
mutual crimination and recrimination concerning the past, we _ 
shall resemble those navigators, who, having escaped from some 
crooked and narrow river to the sea, now that the whole ocean 
is before them, should, nevertheless, occnpy themselves with the 
differences which happened as they passed along among the 
rocks and the shallows, instead of opening their eyes to the wide 
horizon around them, spreading their sail to the propitious gale 
that woos it, raising their quadrant to the sun, and grasping the 
helm with the conscious hand of a master. 
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‘DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


Ar a public dinner given him on the Sth of June, 1828, by the citizens 
‘of Boston (Hon. T. H. Perkins in the chair), as a mark of respect for 
his worrices as Senator of the United States, and late their Representative 
ih Congress, after the annuncintion of the following toast, “ Our distin. 
Buished guest,— worthy the noblest homage which freemen can give or 
& freeman receive, the homage of their hearts,” Mr Webster rose and 
Spoke as follows: — 


Mr. Cuaraaan,— The honor conferred by this occasion, as 
well as the manner in which the meeting has been pleased to 
receive the toast which has now been proposed to them from the 
chair, requires from me a most respectful acknowledgment and 
a few words of honest and sincere thanks. 1 should, indeed, be 
Jost to all just feeling, or guilty of a weak and pucrile affecta- 
tion, if 1 should fail to manifest the emotions which are excited 
by these testimonials of regard, from those among whom | live, 
‘who see me oftenest, and know me best. If the approbation of 
good men be an object fit to be pursued, it is fit to be enjoyed; if 
it be, as it doubtless is, one of the most stirring and invigorat- 
ing motives which operate upon the mind, it is also among the 
Fichest rewards whieh console and gratify the heart. 

T confess myself particularly touched and affected, Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen, by the kind feeling which you manifest 
towards me as your fellow-citizen, your neighbor, and your 
friend. Respect and confidence, in these relations of life, lie at 
the foundation of all valuable character; they are as essential to 
solid and permanent reputation as to darable and social happi- 
ness, [assure you, Sir, with the utmost sincerity, that there is 

which could fow from human approbation and ap- 
plause, no distinction, however high or alluring, no object of 


a 
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ambition, which could possibly be brought within the horizn 
of my view, that would tempt me, in any degree, justly to for 
feit the attachment of my private friends, or surrender my hold, 
as a citizen and a neighbor, on the confidence of the commu- 
nity in which I live; a community to which I owe so much, 
in the bosom of which I have enjoyed so much, and where I 
still hope to remain, in the interchange of mutual good wishes 
and the exercise of mutual good offices, for the residue of 
life. 

The commendation bestowed by the meeting upon my at 
tempts at public service, I am conscious, is measured rather 
by their own kindness, than by any other standard. Of those 
attempts, no one can think more humbly than Ido. The affairs 
of the general government, foreign and domestic, are vast and 
various and complicated. They require from those who would 
aspire to take a leading part in them an amount, a variety, 
and an accuracy of information, which, even if the adequate 
capacity were not wanting, are not easily attained by one whose 
attention is of necessity mainly devoted to the duties of an ac 
tive and laborious profession. For this as well as many other 
reasons, I am conscious of having discharged my public duties 
in a manner no way entitling them to the degree of favor which 
has now been manifested. 

And this manifestation of favor and regard is the more espe 
cially to be referred to the candor and kindness of the meeting, 
on this occasion, since it is well known, that in a recent instance, 
and in regard to an important measure, I have felt it my duty to 
give a vote, in respect to the expediency and propriety of which 
considerable difference of opinion exists between persons equally 
entitled to my regard and confidence.’ The candid interpreta. 
tion which has been given to that vote by those who disap 
proved it, and the assembling together here, for the purposes of 
this occasion, of those who felt pain, as well as those who felt 
pleasure, at the success of the measure for which the vote was 
given, afford ample proof, how far unsuspected uprightness of 
intention and the exercise of an independent judgment may be 


* The subject referred to is the tariff law of 1828. For a fuller statement of 
the consijerations which influenced the vote of Mr. Webster on that subject, see 
bis speech, in a subsequent volume of this collection, delivered in the Senate of 
the United States on the 9th of May, 1828. 
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ns g to different eubjects, having not the 

n with each other, yet yoked together, and 
‘reasons and purposes which I need not state, 
pn boldly avowed, and are now before the 


tune, Sir, on that occasion, to differ from my 
worthy colleague ;* and yet probably our 
o broad as it might seem. We both saw in 
g to approve, and something to disap. 
have been left to us to mould and to frame it 
opinions of what the good of the eountry re- 
ald have been no diversity of judgment between 
should have been retained and what rejected. 
ee was, when the measure had assumed its final 

















d evil, ax to justify the reception and support of 


| as those in which we were placed, it is not strange 

t minds should incline different ways. It gives me 
to bear testimony to the constancy, the intelli 
-conscions fidelity with which my colleague dis- 
blic duty in reference to this subject. I am happy 
‘ity of saying, that, wi the bill had been 





* Hon, Nathaninl Silsbee. 





good it contained so far preponderated over ~ 


descesy duty ta ein Wielpatitalicll 
is adopted. Ttacioneaqeiennaa iat 
the results of experience. In the mean tim: 
ety of the vote which I gave, with entire subm 
the utmost cheerfulness also, to the Jodgmeniiie 
of the Commonwealth. 

On some other subjects, Mr. President, Th 
to act in perfect unison with my colleague, a1 
sentative of the State. On one, especially, th 
Tam sure, must have gratified every one who bh 
not, Sir, have met this assembly, Icould T 
voice in Faneuil Hall,—you would have awed | 
had not, the portraits of patriots which adorn 
have frowned me into silence,—if I had n 
vote or my voice to the cause of the officers an 
Revolutionary army. That measure, mixed up 
charity, and mercy, is at last accomplished. 
of those who fought our Revolutionary battles, m 
gagement to see the contest through, are at 
for, not sumptnously, not extravagantly, but in | 
place them, in their old age, beyond the reach of 
Solace, also, has been administered to their feelit 
to their necessities. They are not left to count 
to experience the pain of wounds, inflicted balfa | 


* Hor Benjamin Gorhar 

























great and growing importance of this subject may, I hope, jus- 
‘tify a few remarks relative to it on the present occasion. 
_It-was evident to all persons of much observation, at the close 


the government, till near the commencement of that war, the 
United States had ocenpied a position of singular and extraor- 
dinary advantage. They had been at peace, while the powers 
of Europe had been at war. ‘The harvest of neutrality had been 
to them rich and ample; and they had reaped it with skill and 
diligence. Their agriculture and commerce had both sensibly 
felt the benefit arising from the existing state of the world. 
‘Bread was raised for those whose hands were otherwise em- 
in the cultivation of the field, and the seas were nay- 
gated, for account of such as, being belligerents, could not safely 
for-themselves. These opportunities for useful 

were all seized and enjoyed, by the enterprise of the 
country; and a high degree of prosperity was the natural result. 
_ Bot with general peace a new state of things arose. The 
states at once turned their own attention to the pur- 

ent proper for their new situation, and sought to extend their 
manufacturing, and commercial interests. It 

Sas evitent; that thenceforward, instead of our enjoying the ad- 
‘vantages peculiar to neutrality in times of war a general compe- 
tition would spring up, and nothing was to be expected without 
 stroggle, Other nations would now raise their own bread, 













ces of our own country; to find, if d 
tions of industry and new subjects for the app! 
home. It was fit to consider how far ho 
properly be made to furnish sere 2: 

the country stretched over so many p 

gitude, abounding, of course, in the asain 
to each, it was of the highest importance to. 
existed of establishing free and cheap int 
distant parts, thereby bringing the raw n , 
one, under the action of the productive labor: 
in another. bemepheepeuenier asec 
first consequence. And then the interesti 
far it was constitutionally lawfal, and how fee's 
general government to give aid and succor to th 
making roads and canals, in conjunction wil 
individuals or of states. I am among those 
opinion, that, if any object of that kind be of gen 
importance, it is within the scope of the powers 
ment; though I admit it to be a power which 
cised with very great care and discretion. Con 
to regulate commerce, both internal and external: 
might have been thought to be the literal inte: ; 
terms, we know the construction to have been, 
first assembling of Congress, and by the very men 
the Constitution, that the regulation of commerce o 
such measures as were necessary for its support, 
ment, its advancement, and justified the expe 
for such purposes as the construction of piers, b 
light-houses, and the clearing out of harbors. Ih 
this sort, in the application of the general Z 
frequent, from the commencement of the go 
same power, precisely, exists in relation to inter 
ternal trade, it was not easy to see why like ex 
might not be justified, when made on internal obj 
















not ily to be renewed bat by the 


A vast chain of lakes, if it be not more 
northern part of the continent, as if kindly 
ovidence to break the continuity of the land, 
and reader intercourse of water convey- 

P eA lpmetieaeerape alba 
breakwaters, And were these Inwful objects of 

To me, certainly, they have appeared to 
if they were on the Atlantic border. 
‘States of the West, the United States are 
bodies of land. Throngh some of these 
nes through these same public lands, the local 
p carry expensive canals, for the gen- 
Some of these undertakings have 
great expense, and have subjected the States, 
spirit has begun and carried them on, to 
heavy taxation. The lands of the United States, 
from all taxation, of course bear no part of this 
g to the United States, therefore, as a great 
r, essentially benefited by these improvements, 
difficulty in voting for the appropriation of parts 
as a reasonable contribution by the United States 


objects, 
‘subjects to which I have referred are much less 
ir influence and importance, than they might seem. 
er in the Delaware, useful to Philadelphia, is use- 
all the ship-owners in the United States, and indeed 
ed in commerce, especially that great branch, the 
0 e. If the mouths of the Southern rivers be 
and improved, the neighboring cities are benefited, 
are the ships which visit them ; and if the Mississippi 
a eae more safe for navigation, the great mar- 
m along their shores are the more readily and 
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tion perpetual (which God grant it may b 
its benefits should be practically felt by all parts 
and all interests in the country. The East | 
North and the South, must all see their own 
and advanced by it. While the eastern fro 
fortifications, its harbors improved, and 
& naval force, it is right and just that the 
should receive fair co " 
in any object of public i 
within the proper power of the 
Telalidtepunetal view by ovhich Ube fo e 
tions of this kind; and J trust they are such 
does not dis 
I would not trespass farther upon your atti 
feel it my duty to say a few words on the | 
affairs under another aspect. We are on the | 
tion of President; and the manner in which the 
istration is attacked might lead a stranger to sup 
chief magistrate had committed some flagrant 
the country, had threatened to overturn its lib 
a military usurpation. On a former occasion 
place expressed my opinion of the principle u 
opposition to the administration is founded, 
ence whatever to the person who stands as 
and who is intended by it to be placed in the ch 
chair, I think that principle exceedingly dan 
ing, inasmuch as it does not profess to found 
government on the measures of government, bu 






















fallieoSpem a, nevertheless, in pursult, of the 
i ‘Thave mentioned. This is but one of many proofs 
i that t does not rest.on the principle of disapproba- 
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vand which must ultimately ruin it; and for that reason there 
ought to be a change. In the other, that system, instead of 
| being minons, is represented as salutary, as necessary, as indis- 
‘pensable. But the administration is declared to be but balf in 
Speier eromiityead fox that reasoo there onght to be a 


change. | 
men have always supposed, that, if there were a 
‘in the Federal Constitution, it was in the provision 
for the exercise of the executive power. And this, perhaps, 
may be considered as rendered more delicate’ and difficult, by 
the great augmentation of the number of the States. We must 
will often be, as there was on the last election. 
several candidates for the Presidency. All but one, of course, 
must be disappointed; and if the friends of all such, however 
otherwise divided, are immediately to unite, and to make com- 
mon cause against him who is elected, little is ever to be expect- 


ed but embarrassment and confusion, The love of office will ~ 
over the love of country, and party and faction 


surp the place of wisdom and patriotism. If the contest for 
the executive power is thus to be renewed every four years; if 
‘it is to be conducted as the present has been conducted; and 


iia 


may behold its catastrophe. — 
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tempt. If there be‘one among’ omelet 
by any motives, to join in this ery against 
disgraces the New England mother who 
England father who bred and nurtured him 
land atmosphere which first supplied pirati 
now 80 unworthily employed in uttering c 
country, Persons not known till yesterday, a 
chance of being remembered beyond to- 

to draw a distinction between the patriot $ 
of New England; assigning the last to the p 
and the rest to his rival. I do not wonder, Sir, 
tion and scorn which I perctive the recital of thi 
duces here. Nothing else was to be expected. F 
not a place where one is expected to hear with i 
New England is not to be counted among ee 
‘The patriot States! What State was it, Sir, that wi 
when patriotism cost something? Where but in 
did the great drama of the Revolution open? 
the soil of Massachusetts, was the first blood p 
cause of liberty and independence? Where, s00 
where earlier than within the walls which now) 
patriotism found, when to be patriotic was to ¢ 
and homes, and wives and children, and to be 



























or disbelieved their propriety. Every great and permanent 
p= ermegigg country, intended for defence or for improve- 


(a subjects highly interesting to the community, and especially 

‘ions of it, we see proofs of the same steady and liberal 
jolicy. It may be said with entire truth, and it ought to be 
aid, and ought to be known, that no one measure for internal 
nprovement has been carried through Congress, or could have 
fen carried, but by the aid of New England votes. It is for 


the further prosecution of the same objects. From the inter- 
‘of the general government in making roads and canals, 

New England has as little to hope or expect as any part of the 
jountry. She has hitherto supported them upon principle, and 
tom a sincere disposition to extend the blessings and the benefi- 
fence of the government. And, Sir, I confidently believe that 
hose most concerned in the success of these measures feel 
owards her respect and friendship. They feel that she has 
(eted fairly and liberally, wholly uninfluenced by selfish or sin- 
ster motives. Those, therefore, who have seen, or thought they 
law, an object to be attained by exciting dislike and odium 
owards New England, are not likely to find quite so favorable 
to audience as they have expected. It will not go for quite so 
auch as wished, to the disadvantage of the President, that he 
a native of Massachusetts. Nothing is wanting but that we 
jurselres should entertain a proper feeling on this subject, and 
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I appear before you, Gentlemen, for the performance of a duty 
which is in so great a degree foreign from my habitual studies 
and pursuits, that it may be presumptuous in me to hope for a 
aeditable execution of the task. But I have not allowed con- 
siderations of this kind to weigh against a strong and ardent 
desire to signify my approbation of the objects, and my convic- 
tion of the utility, of this institution ; and to manifest my prompt 
attention to whatever others may suppose to be in my power to 
promote its respectability and to further its designs. 


The constitution of the association declares its precise ob- 
ject to be, “ Mutual Instruction in the Sciences, as connected 
with the Mechanic Arts.” 

The distinct purpose is to connect science more and more 
with art; to teach the established, and invent new, modes of 
combining skill with strength; to bring the power of the human 
understanding in aid of the physical powers of the human 
frame; to facilitate the coJperation of the mind with the hand; 
to promote convenience, lighten labor, and mitigate toil, by 
stretching the dominion of mind farther and farther over the 
ements of nature, and by making those elements themselves 
mbmit to human rule, follow human bidding, and work together 
for human happiness. 

The visible and tangible creation into which we are intro- 
duced at our birth, is not, in all its parts, fixed and stationary. 
Motion or change of place, regular or occasional, belongs to al! 
@most of the things which are around us. Animal life every- 


* Introductory Lectare, read at the Opening of the Course for the Season. on 
‘te 1b of November, 1898. 


perform, — 
Motion itself is but the result of force; o 
econ ation ta ere ere 
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power of animals, gravity, heat, the winds, ¢ 

are various others of less power, or of more 
Mechanical philosophy, therefore, may b 

which instructs us in the knowledge of 

animate or inanimate; in the manner of n 
ers, and of increasing the intensity of some of ti 
means, such as heat and electricity; and in applyi 
of force and motion, thus derived from in ; 
arts of life. This is the object of mechanical ph 
can doubt, certainly, the high importance of 
edge, or fail to see how suitable it is to thes 

dignity of reasoning beings. Man’s grand d 
lect, his mental capacity, It is this which 
and peculiarly responsible to his Creator. It is o 
this, hat the rule over other animals is establi: 
and it is this, mainly, which enables him to 
over the powers of nature, and to subdue them 
But it is true, also, that his own animal 
him superiority, and is among the most v 
of God on earth. It contributes to cause, as well a 















as it, it would but teach him the defor 
the unsightliness of his frame, though 
," his disability to act on external matter, 
e of his own physical wants, which lead 
nd give him for his favorite home the torrid 
It was placing the king of Babylon suf- 
ak of human beings, though he carried all 
a with him, when he was sent away to eat 
And this may properly suggest to our consid- 
deniably true, that there is hardly a greater 
on man than his natural wants. If he had 
n the beasts, who can say how much more 
have attained? Does he associate, does he 
the build, does he navigate? The original im- 
lies in his wants. It proceeds from the neccs- 
jion, and from the efforts of unsatisfied desire, 
of a low kind, physical as well as moral, which 
feels, and which brutes do not feel and cannot 
‘by so much in the scale of existence, and is a 
a direct instance of the favor of God towards 
d human offypring. If man had been so 
nothing, he would have wanted almost every 
essing. 















ton, which pour in day on the works of 
for light had gone forth from his own mouth; when, 
attempt to follow those who set out where New 
making his goal their starting-place, and, 
onstration upon demonstration, and. discovery 
bring new worlds and new systems of w 
of the known universe, failing to eee 
infinite; however we say of man, in adn 
mrnctare, that" in farm: and moving tie 
ble,” it is here, and here without i 
“Tn apprehension how like a god!” The i] 
mathematics will of course not be ; 
institution, which, like this, has a direct practic 
aim. But it is still to be remembered, that: 
lie at the foundation of mechanical philosop 
ignorance only which can speak or think of tl 
as useless research or barren speculation. + 7 
It has already been said, that the general and ¥ 
agents usually regarded as the principal sources 0 
powers are gravity, acting on solid bodies, 
which is but gravity acting on fluids, air, h 
strength. For the useful direction and appli 
four of these, that is, of all of them which b 
nature, some intermediate apparatus or 
necessary; and this apparatus, whatever its | 
A machine is an invention for the application of 
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of human assiduity, will ever ex- 
into which these elementary forms may 
pares orn epnleesreesbi oe inte 






We know not to what yet 
‘man over the agencies of nature may be 
that the last half-century has witnessed 
ed progress in useful discoveries, and that, 
science and art are acting together with 
p, and with the most happy and striking 
of mechanical philosophy is, of itself, a 
and will doubtless be treated in this 
eally, by stated lecturers. 
e history of man, which, like that of his do- 
daily occupations, has been too seldom the 
ch; having been thrust aside by the more daz- 
‘war and political revolutions. We are not often 
ns within the houses or huts of our ances- 
ere centuries ago, and made acquainted with 
utensils and domestic arrangements. We see 
of the conveniences and inconveniences of their 
y life. There are, indeed, rich materials for 
ls on these particulars to be collected from the 
and Beckmann, Henry and Turner; but still, 
| well-written history of those inventions in the 
ch are now commonly known is a desidera- 
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Human sagacity, stimulated by human wants, seizes first ou 
the nearest natural assistant. The power of his own arm is an 
early lesson among the studies of primitive man, This is ani- 
mal strength; and from this he rises to the conception of em- 
ploying, for his own use, the strength of other animals. A 
stone, impelled by the power of his arm, he finds will produce a 
greater effect than the arm itself; this is a species of mechani- 
cal power. The effect results from a combination of the mov- 
ing force with the gravity of a heavy body. The limb of a tree 
is a rude, but powerful instrament; it is a lever. And the me 
chanical powers being all discovered, like other natural qualities, — 
by induction ([ use the word as Bacon used it) or experience, 
and not by any reasoning a priori, their progress has kept pace 
with the general civilization and education of nations. The his 
iory of mechanical philosophy, while it strongly illustrates in its 
general results the force of the human mind, exhibits in its de 
tails most interesting pictures of ingennity struggling with the 
conception of new combinations, and of deep, intense, and pow. 
erful thought, stretched to its utmost to find out or deduce the 
general principle from the indications of particular facts. We 
are now so far advanced beyond the age when the principal 
leading, important mathematical discoveries were made, and 
they have become so much matter of common knowledge, that 
it is not easy to feel their importance, or be justly sensible what 
an epoch in the history of science each constituted. The half 
frantic exultation of Archimedes, when he had solved the prob- 
lem respecting the crown of Hiero, was on an occasion and for 
a cause certainly well allowing very high joy. And so also was 
the duplication of the cube. 

The altar of Apollo, at Athens, was a square block, or cube, 
and to double it, required the duplication of the cube. This 
was a process involving an unascertained mathematical princi- 
ple, It was quite natural, therefore, that it should be a tradi- 
tional story, that, by way of atoning for some affront to that 
god, the oracle commanded the Athenians to double his allar; 
an injunction, we know, which occupied the keen sagacity of 
the Greek geometricians for more than half a century, before 
they were able to obey it. It is to the great honor, however, of 
this inimitable people, the Greeks, a people whose genius seems 
to have been equally fitted for the investigations of science and 


; Egypt, the mother of nations! Egypt! 
th! the Pyramids! Who shall explain 
these names suggest? The Pyramids! 
whether it was by mere numbers, and pa- 
ed perhaps by the simple lever, or if not, 






till solid granite seemed to cover the earth and 


discovered many things, bat they left many 
be discovered; and this, as a general trath, is 
rity a thousand years hence will be able to say, 
e and our generation shall be recorded also 
For, indeed, God seems to have proposed 
as a standing, perpetual study to his intel- 
here, ever learning, they can yet never learn 
‘material universe shall last till man shall have 
it is now unknown, but which by the progres: 
of his faculties he is capable of knowing, it 
thtongh a duration beyond human measurement, 
d homan comprehension. 
tients knew nothing of our present system of arith- 
nothing of algebra, and, of course, nothing of 
application of algebra to geometry. They had 
use of logarithms, and were ignorant of fluxions 
‘not attained to any just mode for the mensuration of 
h; a matter of great moment to astronomy, navigation, 
branches of useful knowledge. It is scarcely neces- 
that they were ignorant of the great results which 
i d the development of the principle of gravitation. 
Mn the useful and practical arts, many inventions and contri- 

















of the same is kept in a rigall of wood, fr 
timber lieth, as it were, upon a ladder, which i 
and little to the saw with another vice." 
of the primitive powersaw, it would seem 
fast only at one end, and that the broch and 
part of the arm in the common use of the h 
It must always have been a very considen 
to possess or obtain the power of raising 
by mere manual labor. Yet nothing like the: 
pump has been found among rade nations, 
its present state only by slow and cautious 
ment; and, indeed, in that present state, ho 
unattractive, it is something of an abstruse 
tion. It was unknown in China, until Es 
“Celestial Empire”; and is still unknown in o 
Asia, beyond the pale of European settlements 
Buropean communication. The Greeks and R 
rai eee ere url 
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where physical science was much cultivated by the Greek phi- 
losophers, under the patronage of the Ptolemies. 

These few and scattered historical notices, Gentlemen, of im 
portant inventions, have been introduced only for the purpose 
of suggesting that there is much which is both curious and in- 
stractive in the history of mechanics; and that many things 
which to us, in our state of knowledge, seem so obvious as that 
we should think they would at once force themselves on men’s 
adoption, have, nevertheless, been accomplished slowly and by 
painful efforts. 

But if the history of the progress of the mechanical arts be 
interesting, still more so, doubtless, would be the exhibition of 
their present state, and a full display of the extent to which 
they are now carried. This field is much too wide to be en- 
tered on this occasion. The briefest outline even would exceed 
its limits; and the whole subject will regularly fall to hands 
much more able to sustain it. The slightest glance, however, 
must convince us that mechanical power and mechanical skill, 
as they are now exhibited in Europe and America, mark an 
epoch in human history worthy of all admiration. Machinery 
ismade to perform what has formerly been the toil of human 
hands, to an extent that astonishes the most sanguine, with a 
degree of power to which no number of human arms is equal, 
and with such precision and exactness as almost to suggest the 
notion of reason and intelligence in the machines themselves. 
Every natural agent is put unrelentingly to the task. The 
winds work, the waters work, the elasticity of metals works; 
gravity is solicited into a thousand new forms of action; levers 
are multiplied upon levers; wheels revolve on the peripheries of 
other wheels; the saw and the plane are tortured into an accom- 
modation to new uses, and, last of all, with inimitable power, 
and “with whirlwind sound,” comes the potent agency of steam. 
In comparison with the past, what centuries of improvement 
has this single agent comprised, in the short compass of fifty 
years! Everywhere practicable, everywhere efficient, it has an 
am a thousand times stronger than that of Hercules, and to 
which hiinan ingenuity is capable of fitting a thousand times 
4s many hands as belonged to Briareus. Steam is found in tri- 
umphant operation on the seas; and under the influence of ita 
wrong propulsion, the gallant ship, 
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almost all that is known has been earned 4 
this aggregate of science, already vast, but 
offering itself to the ingenuity of mec 
there is a corresponding demand for every \ 
of art, produced by the wants of a rich, an 
elegant age. Associations like this, th 
work upon, ends to work for, and encour 

It may not be improper to suggest, that no 
eral circumstances of the age favorable to su 
this, but that there seems a high degree of 
more should be established here, in the m 
Jana. In no other part of the country is then 









naval, sacred, civil, or domestic. Naval 
is of the highest importance to a com- 
ng people to say nothing of its intimate 

with the means of national defence. 







om It seems to have been for some time in 
advancement. The building, the rigging, the 
have, within the knowledge of every one, 
“See within the last fifteen years, 
t than in New England, may still further im- 
= looked for? Where is ship-building either a 
‘or pursued with more skill and eagerness? 
and domestic architecture, present appearances 
gest hopes of improvement. These hopes 
things, on unambiguous indications of the 
ce of a just taste. The principles of architee- 
din nature, or good sense, as much as the prin 
This art constitutes a beautiful medium 
belongs to mere fancy and what belongs entirely 
In its forms and modifications it admits 
n; giving broad room for invention and ge 








are well founded and just; in the n 
proved, by the consent of all ages, to b 
Arehitecture, T have said, is an art 
‘manner the usefal and the beautiful. It 
from this that every thing in aret 
so esteemed, in exact proportion to its a] 
is meant, than that nothing which evid 
or ought to be accounted beautiful; b 
art, the design is to be regarded, and what ¢ 
cannot be considered as well done. The Fi 
have a maxim, that, in literary compositio n 
ful which is not true.” They do not intend 
and literal truth is alone beautiful in po 
ie glete elects 
in good taste in either. ‘The same’ relation (eal 
Lp teats Necdertpeteteh ceo 
nation in poetry. Utility is not to be o 
beauty, in the one case; truth and p 


to be almost identical. Where utility is n 
main design, the proportions which produce it 
feeling of beauty, by a sort of reflection or 
mind. It is said that ancient Rome had p 
mens of the classic Doric than the sewers ¥ 
streets, and which were of course always 
butian observation: so true is it, that eulti 
pleased with justness of proportion; and that d 
acecmplished, gives pleasure. ‘The discovery a1 
ase of a ncble material, found in. vast abund 










- always a direct reference to utility, edifices, 
= srg Seal must of course undergo different chan- 
#, in different places, on account of climate, and in different 
‘ages. on account of the different states of other arts or different 
tions of convenience. ‘The hypethral temple, for example, cr 

¢ without a roof, is not to be thought of in our latitude; 

and the use of glass,a thing not now to be dispensed with, i 
also to be accommodated, as well as it may be, to the archites 
tural structure. These necessary variations, and many more ao 
missible ones, give room for improvements to an indefinite ex 
tent, without departing from the principles of true taste. May 
‘we not hope, then, to see our own city celebrated as the city of 
h excellence? May we not hope to see our native 
reposing in the ever-during strength of the Doric, o 
springing up in the grand and lofty Gothic, in forms which 
beauty and utility, the eye and the judgment, taste and devo- 
‘unite to approve and to admire? But while we re- 
gard sacred and civil architecture as highly important, let us not 
forget that other branch, so essential to personal comfort and 
—domestic architecture or common house-building. 
Tx ancient times, in all governments, and under despotic govern- 























and not, like the Pyramids, by the unremitted toil of 

of half-starved slaves. Domestic archiecoms ae 

nected with individual comfort and 

place in the esteem of our artists. Let dur aitizecn vate 

cheap, but comfortable; not gaudy, but in presen: 

judged by the portion of earth they cover, but by their’ nim 

try, their fitness for use, and their durability. 4 
Without further reference to particular ‘arta with which the 

objects of this society have a close connection, it may yet be _ 

added, generally, that this is a period of great activity, of indus: 

try, of enterprise in the various walks of life. It is a period, 

too, of growing wealth and increasing prosperity. It is a time 

when men are fast multiplying, but when means are 

still faster than men, An auspicious nove 

motive and encouragement, for the vigorous 

inquiries which have for their object the discovery of pee 

farther means of uniting the results of scientific research to the 


arts and business of life. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In February, 1831, several distinguished gentlemen of the city of New 
York, in behalf of themselves and a large number of other citizens, in- 
vited Mr. Webster to a public dinner, as a mark of their respect for the 
talue and success of his efforts, in the preceding session of Congress, in 
defence of the Constitution of the United States. His speech in reply to 
Mr. Hayne (contained in a subsequent volume of this collection), which, 
by that time, had been circulated and read through the country to a 
greater extent than any speech ever before delivered in Congress, was the 
particular effort which led to this invitation. 

The dinner took place at the City Hotel, on the 10th of March, and was 
tended by a very large assembly. 

Chancellor Kent presided, and, in proposing to the company the health 
of their guest, made the following remarks : — 


“New England has been long fruitful in great men, the necessary 
consequence of the admirable discipline of her institutions ; and we are 
this day honored with the presence of one of those cherished objects of 
her attachment and pride, who has an undoubted and peculiar title to our 
regard. It is a plain truth, that he who defends the constitution of his 
country by his wisdom’ in council is entitled to share her gratitude with 
those who protect it by valor in the field. Peace has its victories as 
well as war. Wevall recollect a late memorable occasion, when the ex- 
alted talents and enlightened patriotism of the gentleman to whom | 
have alluded were exerted in the support of our national Union and the 
‘sound interpretation of its charter. 

“If there be any one political precept preéminent above all others and 
acknowledged by all, it is that which dictates the absolute necessity of a 
union of the States under one government, and that government clothed 
with those attributes and powers with which the existing Constitution has 
invested it. We are indebted, under Providence, to the operation and 
influence of the powers of that Constitution for our national honor 
abroad and for unexampled prosperity at home. Its future stability de- 
pends upon the firm support and due exercise of its legitimate powers in 
all their branches. A tendency to disunion, to anarchy among the mem 
bers rather than to tyranny in the head, hae been heretofore the melan- 
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0 or endanger its existence. 
could hardly be otherwise, It would be 









opinions and doctrines are advanced hostile 
‘Where sooner than here, where louder than 
expect a patriotic voice to be mised, when the 
t is threatened? In this great emporium, at 
point of the united commerce of the United States, 


expect the warmest, the most determined 
feeling of attachment to the national govern- 






_ Gentlemen, no one can estimate more highly than I do 


ss 








She early saw all this, and to the accomp 
and indispensable object she bent every 


capital, not only of all the United States, 
tinent also, from the pole to the South Sea. 
history, for the last forty years, bears high 
mony to the benefits and blessings of the g 
Her astonishing growth is referred to, and q 





infatuated fur its own destruction. Every blo 
anion of the States strikes on the tenderest | 






of bankrupt | 
laborers without bread. The growth of 
Constitution of the United States are coevals 
ex. They began together, they have flourished 
ess and folly destroy one, the other will 

















true, indeed, that the growth of this city is. 


a, things 
‘things potent to blight and blast it, of all 
compelling this city to recede as fast as she 
a disturbed government, an enfecbled public 
cen or a weakened union of the States, would 
This would be cause efficient enough. 
, in the common fortune of communities, she 
o resist or to prevent; but this would be fatal as 


you have personal recollections and associations, 

the establishment and adoption of the Constitu- 
necessarily called up on an occasion like this. 
é fo forget the prominent agency exercised by 
ns of your own, in regard to that great measure. 
m are now recorded among the illustrious dead; 
left names never to be forgotten, and never to be 
| without respect and veneration. Least of all can 
n by you, when assembled here for the purpose 
g your attachment to the Constitution, and your 
its inestimable importance to the happiness of the 


do violence to my own feelings, Gentlemen, I think 1 


feelings or my own, if I shun fortan 
Avexanpen Hamtiron. be 
Coming from the military service of the 
but with knowledge and maturity, even’ 
yond his years, he made this city the pl 


he gave the whole powers of his mind to 

the weak and distmeted condition of th 
creasing in acquaintance and confidence 
York, he saw, what they also saw, the ab 
some closer bond of union for the States. TI 


for its accomplishment. One experiment 
well known, was tried, and all failed. The 
called on to confer such farther powers on 
would enable it to redeem the public faith, or 
selves, some general and common principle of eo 
lation, But the States had not agreed, and 
agree. In this posture of affairs, so full of p 
public distress, commissioners from five or six 
on the request of Virginia, at Annapolis, in 
The precise object of their appointment was to | 
eration the trade of the United States; to ex: 
situations and trade of the several States; and 








2 Same yeneiable Juss 
g, and still: lives, to see the happy re- 


the exigencies of the Union. I need not 
jis Convention Mr. Hamilton was an active 
The Constitution was framed, and sub- 
y- And then another great work was to be 
Constitution wonld naturally find, and did 


ahed themselves in their discussions of the Con- 
numbers are generally received as impoi ant 
text, and accurate expositions, in gen ral, 

es. Those papers were all written and 
nclty, Mr. Hamilton was elected one of the 
delegation from the city to the State Convention 
called to ratify the new Constitution, Its de- 
lished. Mr. Hamilton appears to have exerted, on 
4 the eos every power and fut of his nd 
u n was likely to depend on the decision of 
He felt the full importance of the crisis; and the 
jis speeches, imperfect as they probably are, are yet 
nents to his genius and patriotism. He saw at 
fulfilled; he saw the Constitution adopted, and 
under it established and organized. The dis- 
Peettington immediately called him to that post, 
e most important in she administration of the 
Satie wes made Secretary of the Treasury; and 
d the duties of such a place, at such a time, the 
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tational questions, occasionally arising on State laws. The 
general learning and ability, and especially the prudence, the 
mildness, and the firmness of his character, eminently fitted 
Mr. Jay to be the head of such a court. When the spotless 
ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched nothing 
less spotless than itself. 

These eminent men, Gentlemen, the contemporaries of some 
of you, known to most, and revered by all, were so conspicuous 
in the framing and adopting of the Constitution, and called sv 
early to important stations under it, that a tribute, better, 
indeed, than I have given, or am able to give, seemed due tc 
them from us, on this occasion. 

There was yet another, of whom mention is to be made. In 
the Revolutionary history of the country, the name of CuancrL- 
tor Livineston became early prominent. He was a member 
of that Congress which declared Independence; and a member, 
too, of the committee which drew and reported the immortal 
Declaration. At the period of the adoption of the Constitution, 
he was its firm friend and able advocate. He was a member of 
the State Convention, being one of that list of distinguished and 
gifted men who represented this city in that body; and he threw 
the whole ‘weight of his talents and influence into the doubtful 
scale of the Constitution. 

Gentlemen, as connected with the Constitution, you have also 
local recollections which must bind it still closer to your attach- 
ment and affection. It commenced its being and its blessings 
here. It was in this city, in the midst of friends, anxious, hope- 
fal, and devoted, that the new government started in its course. 
To us, Gentlemen, who are younger, it has come down by tradi- 
tion; but some around me are old enough to have witnessed, 
and did witness, the interesting scene of the first inauguration. 
They remember what voices of gratified patriotism, what shouts 
of enthusiastic hope, what acclamations rent the air, how many 
tyes were suffused with tears of joy, how cordially each man 
pessed the hand of him who was next to him, when, standing in 
the open air, in the centre of the city, in the view of assembled 
thousands, the first President of the United States was heard sol. 
emaly to pronounce the words of his official cath, repeating them 
fom the lips of Chancellor Livingston. You then thonght, Gen 
temen, that the great work of the Revolution was acesmmplished 








back to 1789, and see what this city, 

were; and, beholding what they now 

sent that the Constitution of the Un 

ened, — dishonored, — nullified? 
Gentlemen, before I leave these ph 

~ tan irresistible impulse of duty to. pay 


in important labors, and an early and 
advocate in the great cause of the Cons' 
Mavison. I am aware, Gentlemen, that 

me to him is of little importance; but if it 
approbation and sanction, it will become of 1 
son, thanks to a kind Providence, is yet amo 
there is certainly no other individual living, t 
try is so much indebted for the blessings of 
He was one of the commissioners who met at A 
1786, to which meeting I have already 
the great credit of Virginia, bad its origin in: 
State. He wax a member of the Con 
that of Virginia in the following year. Hex 
nequainted with the whole progress of the 
Constitution, from its very first step to its fim 
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ever man had the means of understanding a written instrument, 
Mr. Madison has the means of understanding the Constitution. 
If it be possible to know what was designed by it, he can tell 
us. It was in this city, that, in conjunction with Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Jay, he wrote the numbers of the Federalist; and it 
was in this city that he commenced his brilliant career under 
the new Constitution, having been elected into the House of 
Representatives of the first Congress. The recorded votes and 
debates of those times show his active and efficient agency in 
every important measure of that Congress. The necessary 
organization of the government, the arrangement of the depart- 
ments, and especially the paramount subject of revenue, engaged 
his attention, and divided his labors. 

The legislative history of the first two or three years of the 
government is full of instruction. It presents, in striking light, 
the evils intended to be remedied by the Constitution, and the 
provisions which were deemed essential to the remedy of those 
evils. It exhibits the country, in the moment of its change 
ftom a weak and ill-defined confederacy of States, into a gen- 
enl, efficient, but still restrained and limited government. It 
shows the first working of our peculiar system, moved, as it then 
was, by master hands. 

Gentlemen, for one, I confess I like to dwell on this part of 
our history. It is good for us to be here. It is good for us to 
study the situation of the country at this period, to survey its 
difficulties, to look at the conduct of its public men, to see how 
they struggled with obstacles, real and formidable, and how glo- 
tiously they brought the Union out of its state of depression 
and distress, Truly, Gentlemen, these founders and fathers of 
the Constitution were great men, and thoroughly furnished for 


every good work. All that reading and learning could do; all ~ 


that talent and intelligence could do; and, what perhaps is still 
more, all that long experience in difficult and troubled times 
anda deep and intimate practical knowledge of the condition 
of the country could do, — conspired to fit them for the great 
business of forming a general, but limited government, em- 


bracing common objects, extending over all the States, and yet 


touching the power of the States no further than those com 
objects require. I confess I love to linger around these 
fountains, and to drink deep of their waters. I love to imbibe, 












doctrines of the Constitution. He iad 
loose and irregular to be called even a th 
out by the feeling of present inconvenier 
administration, not suggestions of 
fair und straightforward construction, but 
clear and sound distinctions, and in 

sure, Gentlemen, that I speak your sentim 
own, when I say, that, for making public so ¢ 
ly as he has done his own opinions on the 
constitutional law, Mr. Madison has founded a 
claim on the gratitude of a grateful country. 
with me, that, at his advanced age, and in 
general respect and approbation for a long: 
vices, it was an act of distinguished patr 
aotions promulgated and maintained which he 
and dangerous, not to hesitate to come forward 
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be said, with little change, in respect to 
country. Its benefits are not exclusive. 


ot feel ourselves on an eminence? Do we not 
pect of the whole world? What has placed us 
t has given us this just pride? What else is 
dined and free operation of that same Federal 
n, which it has been proposed now to hamper, and 
wullify? Who is there among us, that, should he 
If on any spot of the earth where human beings ex- 
he existence of other nations is known, would 
say, Laman American? I am a countryman 
? Lam a citizen of that republic, which, ab 
yas suddenly sprung up, yet there are none on the 
o have ears to hear, and have not heard of it; who 
see, and have not read of it; who know any thing, 

¢ do not know of its existence and its glory? 
: now reverse the picture. Let me ask, who there 
us, if he were to be found to-morrow in one of the 
of Enrope, and were there to learn that this 
‘of government had been overthrown, that the 
} were no longer united, that a death-blow had 
upon their bond of union, that they themselves 
their chief good and their chief honor, —who is 
ther heart would not sink within him? Who is there 

not cover his face for very shame ? 

At this very moment, Gentlemen, our country is a general 
the distressed and the persecuted of other nations. 
is in affliction from political occurrences in his own 


teens to Mr. Ae . Late, the subject of Nullification, im 
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the effects of our own rashness and our own 

every thing but disorganization, disunion, 
tis a striking fact, and as true as it is 

very moment, among all the principal i 












it, appears, in the present state of the wo 

a basis for government to rest upon, as any go 
lightened states can find, or does find. CG 
these times of so mach popular d 
ular activity, those governments which do not ad 
{o partake in their administration, but keep 
beneath, sit on materials for an explosion, which 
at any moment, and blow them into a thousand at 


ck; it may be i } 
the i amay 
it awakes, it may find the Constitution frit 
these modes, or some of them, it is possible 
‘States may be dissolved. 
attention of the people be kept alive, if 
d mischief before it*is effected, they will 
hi own sovereign power, They will interpose 
f the meditated blow and the object of their 
ent Next to the controlling authority of 
_ the preservation of the government is 
to those who administer it. If conducted in 
t but stand strong. Its genuine, original spirit 
l, and generous spirit; a spirit of conciliation, 
‘of candor, and charity; a spirit of friendship, 
it of hostility toward the States; a spirit careful 
and equally careful not to relinquish, its just 
ile no interest can or onght to feel itself shut out 
its of the Constitution, none should consider those 
is as exclusively its own. The interests of all must be 
d reconciled, and provided for, as far as possible, 
perceive the benefits of a united government, 
things, we are to remember that new States 
Nave : possessing already an immense population, spread- 
d ckening over vast regions which were a wilderness 
Constitution was adopted. Those States are not, like 
directly connected with maritime commerce. They 
ly agricultural, and need markets for consumption; 
too, access to those markets. It is the duty of 
it to bring the interests of these new States inte 
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the Union, and incorporate them closely in the family compact 
Gentlemen, it is not impracticable to reconcile these various” 
interests, and so to administer the government as to make it 
useful to all, It was never easier to administer the government — 
than it is now. We are beset with none, or with few, of its 
original difficulties; and it is a time of great general prosperity 
and happiness. Shall we admit ourselves incompetent to carry 
on the government, so as to be satisfactory to the whole coum 
try? Shall we admit that there has so little descended to us of 
the wisdom and prudence of our fathers? If the government 
could be administered in Washington’s time, when it was yet 
new, when the country was heavily in debt, when foreign 











us not acknowledge ourselves so unequal to our duties. 

Gentlemen, on the occasion referred to by the chair, it 
came necessary to consider the judicial power, and its 
fanetions under the Constitation. In every free and 
\ government, this is a most essential and important power. 
deed, I think it isa remark of Mr. Hume, that the I 

ion of justice seems to be the leading object of institutions of 
government; that legislatures assemble, that armies are em 
bodied, that both war and peace are made, with a sort of ult 
mate reference to the proper administration of laws, and the 

» judicial protection of private rights. The judicial power comes 
home to every man. If the legislature passes incorrect or unjust 
neral laws, its members bear the evil as well as others. But | 
judicature acts on individuals. It touches every private right, 
every private interest, and almost every private feeling. What 
we possess is hardly fit to be called our own, unless we fed 
secure in its possession; and this security, this feeling of perfect 
safety, cannot exist under a wicked, or even under a weak aud 
ignorant, administration of the laws. There is no happiness, 
there is no liberty, there is no enjoyment of life, unless a man 
can say when he rises in the morning, I shall be subject to the 
decision of no unjust judge to-day. 

But, Gentlemen, the judicial department, under the Constite- 
tion of the United States, possesses still higher duties. It is 
true, that it may be called on, and is occasionally called on, to 
decide questions which are, in one sense, of a political nature. 
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The general and State governments, both established by the 
people, are established for different purposes, and with different 
powers. Between those powers questions may arise; and who 
shall decide them? Some provision for this end is absolutely 
necessary. What shall it be? This was the question before 
the Convention; and various schemes were suggested. It was 
foreseen that the States might inadvertently pass laws incon- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States, or with acts 
of Congress. At least, laws might be passed which would be 
charged with such inconsistency. How should these questions 
be disposed of? Where shall the power of judging, in cases of 
alleged interference, be lodged? One suggestion in the Con- 
vention was, to make it an executive power, and to lodge it in 
the hands of the President, by requiring all State laws to be 
submitted to him, that he might negative such as he thought 
appeared repugnant to the general Constitution. This idea, 
perhaps, may have been borrowed from the power exercised by 
the crown over the laws of the Colonies. It would evidently 
have been, not only an inconvenient and troublesome proceed- 
ing, but dangerous also to the powers of the States. It was 
not pressed. It was thought wiser and safer, on the whole, to 
require State legislatures and State judges to take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and then leave 
the States at liberty to pass whatever laws they pleased, and if 
interference, in point of fact, should arise, to refer the question 
to judicial decision. To this end, the judicial power, under the 
Constitution of the United States, was made coextensive with 
the legislative power. It was extended to all cases arising under 
the Constitution and the laws of Congress. The judiciary be- 
ame thus possessed of the authority of deciding, in the last 
resort, in all cases of alleged interference, between State laws 
and the Constitution and laws of Congress. 

Gentlemen, this is the actual Constitution, this is the law of 
the land. There may be those who think it unnecessary, or who 
would prefer a different mode of deciding such questions. But 
this is the established mode, and, till it be altered, the courts can 
to more decline their duty on these occasions than on other 
seasions. But can any reasonable man doubt the expediency 
Wf this provision, or suggest a better? Is it not absolutely 
wential to the peace of the country that this power should exist 

18° 
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3tates to insert any thing in the Constitution, yet any one 
3tate can strike any thing out of it. For the power to strike 
vat, an} the power of deciding, without appeal, upon the con- 
struction of what is already in, are substantially and practically 
the same. 

And, Gentlemen, what a spectacle should we have exhibited 
ander the actual operation of notions like these! At the very 
moment when our government was quoted, praised, and com- 
mended all over the world, when the friends of republican lib- 
ety everywhere were gazing at it with delight, and were in 
perfect admiration at the harmony of its movements, one State 
steps forth, and, by the power of nullification, breaks up the 
whole system, and scatters the bright chain of the Union into 
as many sundered links as there are separate States! 

Seeing the true grounds of the Constitution thus attacked, I 
raised my voice in its favor, I must confess with no preparation 
or previous intention. I can hardly say that I embarked in the 
contest from a sense of duty. It was an instantaneous impulse 
of inclination, not acting against duty, I trust, but hardly wait- 
ing for its suggestions. I felt it to be a contest for the integrity 
of the Constitution, and I was ready to enter into it, not think- 
ing, or caring, personally, how I might come out. 

Gentlemen, I have true pleasure in saying that I trust the 
isis has in some measure passed by. The doctrines of nullifi- 
ation have received a severe and stern rebuke from public opin- 
ion, The general reprobation of the country has been cast 
tpon them. Recent expressions of the most numerous branch of 
the national legislature are decisive and imposing. Everywhere, 
the general tone of public feeling is for the Constitution. While 
much will be yielded —every thing, almost, but the integrity of 
the Constitution, and the essential interests of the country -— to 
‘he cause of mutual harmony and mutual conciliation, no 
yronnd can be granted, not an inch, to menace and bluster. 
indeed, menace and bluster, and the putting forth of daring. * 
meconstitutional doctrines, are, at this very moment, the chief 
ibstacles to mutual harmony and satisfactory accommodation. 
fen cannot well reason, and confer, and take counsel together, 
bout the discreet exercise of a power, with those who deny that 
ny such power rightfully exists, and who threaten to blow up 
-e whole Constitution if they cannot otherwise get rid of its 





security. 
Thave suid, Gentlemen, what I verily 
there is no danger to the Union from op 





——~ on its essential principles. Nothing is to b 










who will march up boldly to their o 
us that they mean to annihilate po 


shall ever come (which Heaven avert), when 1 
in the supreme tribunal of the country, who e1 
hostile to the just powers of the Con i 
visited by an evil defying all remedy. | 
surgery. From that moment the Go 
If they who are appointed to defend the ¢ 
woe betide those within! If 1 live to see tl 
despair of the country. I shall be prepared to 
its former afflictions, in the days of the 


no security against the possibility of this 
public vigilance. I know no safety, but in 








ir they betray thelr trusts, Heaven save 
for better results, The past, certainly, may 
‘Let us hope that we shall never see the time 
uch an awkward postare of affairs, as that 
‘be found in opposition to the Conatitu- 
urd of the Union shall become its be- 







oun KOR nattots; with different systems of gov- 
be somewhat slow to acknowledge all that jeatly 
Bat we may feel without vanity, that America 

r part in the great work of improving human affairs. 
two principles, Gentlemen, strictly and purely Ameri- 
| are now likely to prevail throughout the civilized 
ed, they seem the necessary result of the progress 
n n and ia ca ‘These are, first, popular govern- 
i vritten_constitations; and, secondly, uni- 
ondlar governments: and general education, 

ting, mutually producing and reproducing each 
mighty agencies which in our days appear to be 
; and changing civilized societies. Man, 
now found demanding « participation in govern- 
‘will not be refused ; and he demands knowledge 
to self-government. On the basis of these two 
erty and knowledge, our own American systems 
we have not been disappointed in their results. 
g institutions, raised on these foundations, have con- 
almost unmixed happiness. Do we hope to better 
condition by change? When we shall have nullified the 


present Constitution, what are we to receive in its place? As 
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Gentlemen, before I resume my seat, a 
remains to be performed. In signifying your 
gard, you have kindly chosen to select as ; 
pressing them the eminent person" near whom 
T cannot well say how sensibly, the manner ii 
seen fit to speak on this oceasion. if 
supposed to have made any attainment in the 

constitutional law, he is among the masters in wh 

have been taught. You see near him a 
trate, long associated with him in judicial | 
conferred lasting benefits and lasting character, n 
State, but on the whole country. Gentlemen, 

myself mach their debtor. While yeta y 1 
with little expectation of becoming known b 


* Chancellor Kent, the presiding officer. 
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fted circle, I have passed days and nights, not of tedious, but of 
happy and gratified labor, in the study of the judicature of the 
State of New York. Iam most happy to have this public op- 
portunity of acknowledging the obligation, and of repaying it 
as far as it can be repaid, by the poor tribute of my profound 
regard, and the earnest expression of my sincere respect. 

Gentlemen, I will no longer detain you than to propose a 
toast: — 


The City of New York; herself the noblest culcgy on the 
Union of the States. 


THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 
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THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON.* 


On the 224 of February, 1832, being the centennial birthday of 
Gxorcr Wasmincrox, a number of gentlemen, members of Congress 
aad others, from different parts of the Union, united in commemorating 
the oncasion by a public dinner in the city of Washington. 

At the request of the Committee of Arrangements, Mr. Webster, then 
® Senator from Massachusetts, occupied the chair, After the cloth was 
removed. he addressed the company in the following manner: — 


I rise, Gentlemen, to propose to you the name of that great 
man, in commemoration of whose birth, and in honor of whose 
character and services, we are here assembled. 

Tam sure that I express a sentiment common to every one 
present, when I say that there is something more than ordinarily 
solemn and affecting in this occasion. 

We are met to testify our regard for him whose name is 

blended with whatever belongs most essentially to 
the prosperity, the liberty, the free institutions, and the renown 
of our country. That name was of power to rally a nation, in 
the hour of thick-thronging public disasters and calamities; that 
fame shone, amid the storm of war, a beacon light, to cheer and 
guide the country’s friends; it flamed, too, like a meteor, to 


stone, attracting to itself a whole people’s confidence, a whole 
people's love, and the whole world’s respect. That name, de 
seending with all time, spreading over the whole earth, and 
‘uttered in all the languages belonging to the tribes and races of 
men, will for ever be pronounced with affectionate gratitude by 


* A Speech delivered at s Public Dinner in Honor of the Centennial Birthday 
Wostingren, on the 224 of February, 1832, = 
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every one in whose breast there shall arise an aspiration for hu 
man rights and human liberty. 

We perform this grateful duty, Gentlemen, at. the expiration 
of a bundred years from his birth, near the place, so cherished 
and beloved by him, where his dust now reposes, and in the cap- 
ital which bears his own immortal name, 

All experience evinces that human sentiments are strongly 
influenced by associations. ‘The recurrence of anniversaries, of 
of longer periods of time, naturally freshens the recollection, and 
deepens the impression, of events with which they are histori. 
cally connected, Renowned places, also, have a power to awa. 
ken feeling, which all acknowledge, No American can pass by 
the fields of Bunker Hill, Monmouth, and Camden, as if they 
were ordinary spots on the earth’s surface. Whoever visits them 
feels the sentiment of love of country kindling anew, as if the 
spirit that belonged to the transactions which have rendered 
these places distinguished still hovered round, with power to 
move and excite all who in future time may approach them, 

But neither of these sources of emotion equals the power with — 
which great moral examples affect the mind, When sublime 
virtues cease to be abstractions, when they become embodied 
in buman character, and exemplified in human conduct, we 
should be false to our own natuye, if we did not indulge in the 
spontaneous effusions of our gratitude and our admiration. A 
true lover of the virtue of patriotism delights to contemplate its 
purest models; and that love of country may be well suspected 
which affects to soar so high into the regions of sentiment as to 
be lost and absorbed in the abstract. feeling, and becomes too 
elevated or too refined to glow with fervor in the commendation 
or the love of individual benefactors. All this is unnatural. It 

is as if one should be so enthusiastica lover of poetry, as to care 
nothing for Homer or Milton; so passionately attached to elo 
quence as to be indifferent to Tully and Chatham ; or such « 
devotee to the arts, in such an ecstasy with the elements of 
beauty, proportion, and expression, as to regard the master 
pieves of Raphael and Michael Angelo with coldness or con 
tempt. We may be assured, Gentlemen, that he who really 
loves the thing itself, loves its finest exhibitions. A true friend 
of his country loves her friends and benefactors, and thinks it no 
degradation to commend and commemorate them. The volar 


at change hi an hehe och a 
which it has been accomplished. His age 
» equally full of wonders; and of both he is 


diction, uttered a few years before his 
ndeed it be designed by Providence that the 
on of human character and human affairs shall 
re of the Western world; if it be true that, 


already past, 
‘shall clove the drama of the day; 
no's noblest offspring is the Inst"; 
) swelling, final scene be appropriately 
allstense interest be adequately sustained, 
tion of just such a character as our Wash 
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moment that love of liberty and that nnder- 
which are flying over the whole 
wings of all the winds, are really and traly of 


litical liberty in large communities, except in the 
4 of Holland, and except that England herself had set 
e, 80 far as it went, by her glorious Revolution of 

here else, despotic power was predominant, and 
‘military principle held the mass of mankind in 
bondage. One half of Europe was crushed beneath 
ceptre, and no conception of political liberty, no 
‘of religious toleration, existed among that nation 
‘America’s first ally. The king was the state, the 
country, the king was all. There was one king, 
not derived from his people, and too high to be 
and the rest were all subjects, with no political right 
_ All above was intangible power, all below 
tion. A recent occurrence in the French Chambers 
r Thies opinion on these subjects is changed. A 
er had spoken of the “king's subjects” “There are no 
















ch greatness, he added a disregard of self, a 
re, a steady submission to every public and 
which threw far into the shade the whole crowd of 
‘The object of his regard was the whole country. 
yas enough to fill his enlarged patriotism. His 
far as that may be supposed to have influenced 
d every thing short of general approbation. It 
nothing to him, that his partisans or his favor- 
of outvoted, or outmanaged, or outclamored, 
ders. He had no favorites; he rejected all par- 
acting honestly for the universal good, he de- 
he hus so richly enjoyed, the universal love. 
ple it. was to act right, and to trust the people for 
n it was not to follow the lead of sinister 
nor to rely on the little arts of party delusion 
p sanction for such a course. Born for his coun- 
the world, he did not give up to party what was 
mankind. ‘The consequence is, that his fame is as 
‘a4 his principles, as lasting as trath and virtue them- 
While the hundreds whom party excitement, and tem- 
eumsts and casual combinations, have raised into 
“notoriety, sink again, like thin bubbles, bursting and 




















* Soe Works of Fisher Ames, pp. 122, 193. 
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the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I conjure you to believe 
me, fellow-citizens,) the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake; since history and experience prove, that for- 
cign influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government.” 

Lastly, on the subject of foreign relations, Washington never 
lorgot that we had interests peculiar to ourselves. The primary 
political concerns of: Europe, he saw, did not affect us. We had 
nothing to do with her balance of power, her family compacts, 
or her successions to thrones. We were placed in a condition 
favorable to neutrality during European wars, and to the enjoy- 
ment of all the great advantages of that relation. “Why, then,” | 
he asks us, “why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situa- 
tion? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?”. _ 

Indeed, Gentlemen, Washington’s Farewell Address is full 
of truths important at all times, and particuiarly deserving con- 
sideration at the present. With a sagacity which brought the 
future before him, arid made it like the present, he saw and 
pointed out the dangers that even at this moment most immi- 
nently threaten us. I hardly know how a greater service of that 
Kind could now be done to the commurgty, than by a renewed 
and wide diffusion of that admirable paper, and an earnest invi- 
tation to every man in the country to reperuse and consider it. 
It political maxims are invaluable; its exhortations to love of 
country and to brotherly affection among citizens, touching; 
and the solemnity with Which it urges the observance of ‘moral 
daties, and impresses the power of religious obligation, gives to 
it the highest .character of truly disinterested, sincere, parental 
advice. 

The domestic policy of Washington found its pole-star in the 
avowed objects of the Constitution itself, He sought so to 
minister that Constitution, as to form a more perfect ynion, 
etablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty. ‘These were objects interesting, in the high- 
est degree, to the whole country, and his policy embraced the 
whole country. 
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‘a sucred place, and he would profane and pollute 

call any to minister in it, not spotless in char- 

~~ sects adler not competent by talent and 
earning, not @ fit object of unhesitating trast. 

nnn conte eran ent he 

Besos wots bes gasncnanrte vere 

spirit. A fire not to be quenched, he yet con- 

face fo feed the flame. Undoubtedly, Gentle- 

danger of our system and of our time. 

Ree stienas epstsa wiceld te overthncws, 4 ¥ill ba 

the work of excessive party spirit, acting on the government, 

enough, or acting in the government, which 

is a thousand times more dangerous; for government then be- 

s but organized party, and, in the strange vicissi- 

tades of human affairs, it may come at last, perhaps, to exhibit 

| paradox of government itself being in opposition 

to its Powers, at war with the very elements of its own 

{Sadetennce: ‘Such cases are hopeless. As men may be protected 

morder, but cannot be guarded against suicide, 80 gov- 

[Reese clcétded oen tie assaults of external foes, but 

nothing can save it when it chooses to lay violent hands on 

itselt. 


| Fimally, Gentlemen, there was in the breast of Washington 
‘one sentiment 20 deeply felt, s0 constantly uppermost, that no 
\proper oceasion eseaped without its utterance. From the letter 
‘which he signed in behalf of the Convention when the Consti- 
‘tation was sent out to the people, to the moment when he put his 
‘hand to that last paper in which he addressed his countrymen, 
the Union,—the Union was the great object of -his thoughts. 
Tn that first letter he tells them that, to him and his brethren 
of the Convention, union appear to be the greatest interest of 
every trae American; and in that last paper he conjures them 
to regard that unity of government which constitutes them one 
people as the very palladium of their prosperity and safety, and 
the security of liberty itself. He regarded the union of these 
States less as one of our blessings, than as the great treasure 
house which contained them all. Here, in his jadgment, was the 
great magazine of all our means of prosperity; here, as he 
thought, and as every true American still thinks, are deposited all 


ea aa aaah all our solid hopes for future greatness 
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‘we suppose ourselves ranning into an 
not expect its repetition, 
Washington, therefore, could regard, nd did 





him as representing her, in her past reno he 
perity, and her future career, and as in that 
ing of us all.to account for our conduct, as | f 





to talk of disunion and dismemberment? 
answer him who dwells perpetually on local it 
every kindling flame of local prejudice? Ho 
him who would array State against State, inten 
terest, and party against party, careless of the ¢ 
that unity of government which constitutes us one 

‘The political prosperity which this country ht 
which it now enjoys, has been acquired mainly 
stramentality of the present government. 
continues, the capacity of attaining to still hig! 
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phosgene ses 
y ab | exertion, with power to resist or over- 
come misfortunes, to sustain us against the ordinary accidents 
of human affairs, and to promote, by active efforts, every public 
em eee eoeemneat ebiece at the very being which 





and happiness, but without limbs, or organs, or 
| ae rt emer sho pm os 


happiness. 

misfortunes may be borne, or their effects overcome, 
‘war should sweep our commerce from the ocean, 
4 Another generation may renew it; if it exhaust our treasury, 
future industry may replenieh it; if it desolate and lay waste 
our fields, still, under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
and ripen to future harvests. It were but a trifle even 
sif,tiie walls of yonder Capitol were to erumble, if its lofty pil- 
ars should fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all covered by 
of the valley. All these might be rebuilt. But who 
sball reconstract the fabric of demolished government? Who 
| shall rear again the well-proportioned columns of constitutional 
os Maa Who shall frame together the skilful architecture which 
national sovereignty with State rights, individual secu- 
rity, and public prosperity? No, if these columns fall, they will 
bbe raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, 
they will be destined to a mournful, a melancholy immortality. 
Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them, than were ever shed 
‘over the monuments of Roman or Grecian art; for they will be 
the remnants of a more glorious edifice than Gree or Rome 

saw, the edifice of constitutional American liberty. 

Jet us hope for better things. Let us trust in that gra- 
cious Being who has hitherto held our country as in the hollow 
of his hand. Let us trust to the virtue and the intelligence of 
the people, and to the efficacy of religious obligation. Let us 
trust to the influence of Washington’s example. Let us hope 
that that fear of Heaven which expels all other fear, and that 

to duty which transcends all other regard, may influence 

| public men and private citizens, and lead our country still on- 


la 





‘and more has now passed away since he came upon 

first broke upon the world ; for it broke like the 

from the rising sun, — almost as sudden, and seemingly as 

period since that cra has teemed with great 

have crossed the scene and passed off. Some of them have 

attention, very great; still Washington retains his preém- 

minds of men, still his peerless name is cherished by 

freshness of delight as in the morn of its glory. 

‘Zegartennueytsrnarsencaes | 





| “History will 

[perpetuate it. In regions where history is not read, where letters 
unknown, it lives, and will go down from age to age, in all future time, in. 
their traditionary lore. 

“Who would exchange this fame, the common inheritance of our 
tountry, for the fume of any individual which any country of any time 
tan boast? T would not; with my sentiments, I could not. 

“T recollect the first time I ever saw Washington : indeed, it is imposst- 

should forget it, or recollect it without the liveliest emotion. 1 was 
hild at school. The school was dismissed, und we were told, that 
Washington was expected in town that day, on his way to Cam- 
,to take command of the American army. We, the children, 
| cc tpeseragll the people, who had assembled in mass to 
be him. I did sce him; I riveted my eyes upon him; I could now, 
fore I master of the pencil, delineate with exact truth his form and fea- 
res, and every particular of his costume : so vivid are my recollections. 
loan never forget the feelings his sublime presence inspired. How often, 
(Rterwards, when I came, in my studies, to learn them, have I repeated 
applied, a8 expressive of that feeling, these lines, — 
“*Quom seee ore forens! quam forti pectore et armis! 
| ‘Credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus esse Deorum."* 
Ye did seom to me mors than mortal, It is true this was young and 
enthusiasm ; but, though young and ignorant, it was not false ; 
enthusiasm, which my riper judgment has always recognized as 
tnt; it was but the anticipated sentiment of the whole human kind, 

|“ Tnow beg leave to offer this sentiment:— 
| # The written legacy of Washington to his countrymen,—a code of | 
jolities by which, and by which alone, as he believed, their union and 
beir liberties can be made immortal.” 
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NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT 
WORCESTER." 


Mz. Pexsipent, — I offer no apology for addressing the meet 
b Holding, by the favor of the people of this Common- 
Ath, an important public situation, I deem it no less than.a 
it of my duty, at this interesting moment, to make known 
\opinions on the state_¢ public affairs, and, however 1 may 
'e pérformed other this, at least, it is my purpose, on 
Pepe eetaoe tly 2 dichases Not intending to com- 
at W© lengthron all the subjects which now attract publie at- 
(ion, nor to discuss any thing in detail, I wish, nevertheless, 
jre an assembly #0 large and respectable as the present, and 
lugh them before the whole people of the State, to lay open, 
hout reserve, my own sentiments, hopes, and fears respecting 
State and the prospects of our common country. 

‘be resolutions which have been read from the chair express 
opinion, that the public good requires an effectual change, in 
administration of the general government, both of measures 
lof men. In this opinion I heartily concur. 

fr. President, there is no citizen of the State, who, in prin- 
¢ and by habitual sentiment, is less disposed than myzclf to 
tral opposition to government, or less desirous of frequent 
iges in its administration. I entertain this fecling strongly, 
‘at all times, towards the government of the United States; 
(ase I have ever regarded the Federal Constitution as a 
te of government so peculiar, and 0 delicate in its relations 
te State governments, that it might be in danger of over- 
w, as well from an indiscriminate and wanton opposition, as 


& Speech delivered at the National Republican Convention held at Wor- 
, ‘Mass. on tho 12th of Motober, 1832, preparatory to the Annual Elections. 





The rescue, if it come at all, must co 
no other on earth can resist, I earnestly 





of the country, I fervently wish that T c 
known, not only to this meeting and to 
man in the Union. T take the hazard 
alarmist; I cheerfully submit to the imp 
apprehension; I discard all fear of the ery 
I declare, that, in my judgment, not only 
the country, but the Constitution itself, 
and that nothing can save either the one o 
voice which has authority to say to the | 
misgovernment, “ Hitherto shall ye come, 
It is true, Sir, that it is the natural effect o 
tion to protect the people. But who shall 
tion? Who shall guard the guardian? 
mighty arm of the people itself is able, in 
to uphold public institutions? ‘The constit 
ereature of the public will; and in every o 
it, it must owe its security to the same power t 
its origin. 






















ila to tis great interests of the county? 
to the Constitution, and to the union of 


0 Caen change of principles and 
men 

ground to hope for such a change of men? 

questions, I desire to state my own convic- 

‘as briefly as possible. 


t is intended to be a practical institution, if it 
‘the first and most natural test of its adminis- 
effect produced by it. Let us look, then, to the 
e of our affairs. Is it such as should follow a good 
tion of a good constitution ? 

‘see one State openly threatening to arrest the execa- 
the revenue laws of the Union, by acts of her own. 
seding is threatened, not by irresponsible persons, but 
o fill her chief places of power and trast. 

State, free citizens of the country are imprisoned, 
) prison, in defiance of a judgment of the Supreme 

ced for their deliverance. Immured in a dungeon, 
patched as subjects of penitentiary punishment, 
ee citizens pass their days in counting the slow-revolving 

their miserable captivity, and their nights in feverish 
dreams of their own homes and their own fami- 
ile the Constitution stands adjudged to be violated, a 
is effectually repealed by the act of a State, 
judgment of deliverance by the Supreme Court is set a 
ing the most solemn und sacred obligations, 
ied to have binding force. 


* Soe page 269, infra 
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principles, are adverse to the protective policy, decidedly hostile 
to the whole system, root and branch; and this on permanent 
and alleged constitutional grounds. 

In the first place, nothing has been done to settle the tariff 
question. The anti-tariff members of Congress who voted for 
the late law have, none of them, said they would adhere to it. 
On the contrary, they supported it, because, as far as it went, it 
was reduction, and that was what they wished; and if they ob- 
tained this degree of reduction now, it would be easier to obtain 
agreater degree hereafter; and they frankly declared, that their 
intent and purpose was to insist on reduction, and to pur- 
sue reduction, unremittingly, till all duties on imports should 
be brought down to one general and equal percentage, and 
that regulated by the mere wants of the revenue; or, if dif- 
ferent rates of duty should remain on different articles, still, 
that the whole should be laid for revenue, and revenue only; 
and that they would, to the utmost of their power, push this 
course, till protection by duties, as a special object of national 
policy, should be abandoned altogether in the national councils. 
Itis a delusion, therefore, Sir, to imagine that the present tariff 
stands, safely, on conceded ground. It covers not an inch that 
has not been fought for, and must not be again fought for. It 
stands while its friends can protect it, and not an hour longer. 

In the next place, in that compend of executive opinion con 
tained in the veto message, the whole principle of the protec- 
five policy is plainly and pointedly denounced. 

Having gone through its argument against the bank charter, 
as it now exists, and as it has existed, either under the present 
ora former law, for near forty years, and having added to the 
well-doubted logic of that argument the still more doubtful aid 
ofa large array of opprobrious epithets, the message, in unveiled 
allusion to the protective policy of the country, holds this lan- 
guage: — 

“Most of the difficulties our government now encounters, and most 
of the dangers which impend over our Union, have sprung from an aban+ 
doament of the legitimate objects of government by our national legisla- 
tion, and the adoption of such principles as are embodied in this act 
Many of our rich men have not been content with equal protection and 

equal benefits, but have besonght us to make them richer by act of Con- 
gress. Ry attempting to gratify their desires, we have, in the results of 

Ol. 1 21 








of 1830, It will be perceived, that m 

ear constitutionality of the tariff laws, 

policy, are maintained in the fullest and 
point 

common ability; and the policy of the 

importing the deepest and most settled 





to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the 
‘The right to adjust those duties with n view to the en- 
domestic branches of industry is so completely inciden- 
‘that it is difficult to suppose the existence of the one 
‘The Sintes have delegated their whole authority over 
genera! government, without fimitation or restriction, sav 
ideruble reservation relating to their inspection laws. 
ty having thus entirely pansed from the States, the right to 
the purpose of protection does not exist in them; and con- 
be not possessed by the general government, it must be 
Our political system would thus present the anomaly of a peo 
ped of the right fo foster their own industry, and to counteract 
and destructive policy which might be adopted by foreign 
‘This surely cannot be the case ; this indispensable power, thus 
by the States, must be within the seope of the authority on 
cpressly delegated to Congress. 
| conclusion | nm confirmed, as well by the opinions of Presi- 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who haye each re- 
ed the exercise of this right under the Constitution, 
uniform practice of Congrem, the continued acquiescence of 
nd the general understanding of the peopl 
ware that this is a subject of so much 'y, on account 














d interests it involves, as to require that it should be touched 
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think that improvidence, abandonment of all the legitimate ob- 
jects of legislation, a desire to gratify the rich, who have be- 
sought Congress to make them still richer, and the adoption of 
principles unequal, oppressive, and odious, are the true charac- 
teristics to be ascribed to the system of protection. 

But, Sir_ it is but a small part of my object to show incon- 
sistencies in executive opinions. My main purpose is different, 
and tends to more practical ends. It is, to call the attention 
of the meeting, and of the people, to the principles avowed in 
the late message as being the President’s present opinions, and 
proofs of his present purposes, and to the consequences, if they 
shall be maintained by the country. These principles are there 
expressed in language which needs no commentary. They go, 
with a point-blank aim, against the fundamental stone of the 
protective system; that is to say, against the constitutional 
power of Congress to establish and maintain that system, in 
whole or in part. The question, therefore, of the tariff, the ques- 
tion of every tariff, the question between maintaining our agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests where they now are, and 
braking up the entire system, and erasing every vestige of it 
from the statute-book, is a question materially to be affected by 
the pending election. 


The President has exercised his NeEcaTIvE power on the law 
for continuing the bank charter. Here, too, he denies both the 
constitutionality and the policy of an existing law of the land. 
It is true that the law, or a similar one, has been in operation 
nearly forty years. Previous Presidents and previous Congresses 
have, all along, sanctioned and upheld it. The highest courts, 
and indeed all the courts, have pronounced it constitutional. 
A majority of the people, greater than exists on almost any other 
question, agrees with all the Presidents, all the Congresses, and 
all the courts of law. Yet, against all this weight of author- 
ity, the President puts forth his own individual opinion, and has 
uegatived the bill for continuing the law. Which of the mem- 
bers of his administration, or whether any one of them, concur 
in his sentiments, we know not. Some of them, we know, have 
reently advanced precisely the opposite opinions, and in the 
stongest manner recommended to Congress the continuation 
of the bank charter. Having himself urgently and repeatedly 

21" 
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tal be discountenanced and discouraged, the American money- 
ender may fix his own rate anywhere from five to twelve per 
sent. per annum. On the other hand, if the introduction of for- 
+ign capital be countenanced and encouraged, its effect is to keep 
jown the rate of interest, and to bring the value of money in 
the United States so much the nearer to its value in older and 
richer countries. Every dollar brought from abroad, and put into 
the mass of active capital at home, by so much diminishes the 
rate of interest; and by so much, therefore, benefits all the ac- 
tive and trading classes of society, at the expense of the Ameri- 
can capitalist. Yet the President’s invention, for such it de- 
serves to be called, that. which is to secure us against the possi- 
bility of being oppressed by a moneyed aristocracy, is to shut 
the door and bar it safely against all introduction of foreign 
capital ! 

Mr. President, what is it that has made England a sort of 
general banker for the civilized world? Why is it that capita. 
from all quarters of the globe accumulates at the centre of her 
empire, and is thence again distributed? Doubtless, Sir, it is 
because she invites it, and solicits it. She sees the advantage 
of this; and no British minister ever yet did a thing so rash, 
winconsiderate, so startling, as to exhibit a groundless feeling 
of dissatisfaction at the introduction or employment of foreign 
capital. 

Sir, of all the classes of society, the larger stockholders of the 
bank are among those least likely to suffer from its discontinu- 
ance. There are, indeed, on the list of stockholders many char- 
itable institutions, many widows and orphans, holding small 
amounts. To these, and other proprietors of a like character, 
the breaking up of the bank will, no doubt, be seriously in- 
convenient. But the capitalist, he who has invested money 
in the bank merely for the sake of the security and the inter- 
est, has nothing to fear. The refusal to renew the charter 
will, it is true, diminish the value of the stock; but, then 
the same refusal will create a scarcity of money; and this 
will reduce the price of all other stocks; so that the stockhold- 
em in the bank, receiving, on its dissolution, their portion re- 
spectively of its capital, will have opportunities of new and 
advantageous investment. 

The trath is, Sir, the great loss, the sore embarrasement, the 
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more resemble the production of two minds, holding, on this 
point, precisely opposite opinions. ‘I'he message of Deceriber, 
1829, asserts that the time had then come for Congress to con- 
sider the bank subject; the message of 1832 declares, that, even 
then, the action of Congress on the same subject was prema- 
tre; and both these messages were sent to Congress by the 
President of the United States. Sir, I leave these two messa- 
ges to be compared and considered by the people. 

Mr. President, I will here take notice of but one other sug- 
gestion of the President, relative to the time and manner of 
passing the late bill. A decent respect for the legislature of 
the country has hitherto been observed by all who have had oc- 
aasion to hold official intercourse with it, and especially by all 
other branches of the government. The purity of the motives 
of Congress, in regard to any measure, has never been assailed 
from any respectable quarter. But in the veto message there is 
one expression, which, as it seems to me, no American can read 
without some feeling. ‘There is an expression, evidently not 
casual or accidental, but inserted with design and composed 
with care, which does carry a direct imputation of the possibil- 
ity of the effect of private interest and private influence on the 
deliberations of the two Houses of Congress. I quote the pas- 
sage, and shall leave it without a single remark :—“ Whatever 
interest or influence, whether public or private, has given birth 
to this act, it cannot be found either in the wishes or necessities 
of the executive department, by which present action is deemed 
premature.” 


Among the great interests of the country, Mr. President, there 
is one which appears to me not to have attracted from the 
people of this Commonwealth a degree of attention altogether 
equal to its magnitude. I mean the public lands. 

If we run our eye over the map of the country, and view 
the regions, almost boundless, which now constitute the pub- 
lic domain, and over which an active population is rapidly 
spreading itself, and if we recollect the amount of annual 
tevenue derived from this source, we shall hardly fail to be 
convinced that few branches of national interest are of more 
extensive and lasting importance. So large a territory, be- 
longing to the public, forms a stbject of national concern of a 
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1 am free to confess, Sir, that I had hoped to see some unob- 
jectionable way of disposing of this subject, with the observance 
of justice towards all the States, by the government of the 
United States itself, without a distribution through the interven- 
tion of the State governments. Such a way, however, I have 
not discovered. I therefore voted for the,bill of the last session. 

Mr. President, let me remind the meeting of the great extent 
of this public property. 

Only twenty millions of acres have been as yet sold, from the 
commencement of the government. One hundred and twenty 
millions, or about that quantity, are now cleared from the Indian 
title, surveyed into townships, ranges, and sections, and ready 
in the market for sale. I think, Sir, the whole surface of Mas- 
sachusetts embraces about six millions of acres; so that the 
United States have a body of land, now surveyed and in mar- 
ket, equal to twenty States, each of the size of Massachusetts. 
But this is but a very small portion of the whole domain, much 
the greater part being yet unsurveyed, and much, too, subject to 
the original Indian title. ‘The present income to the treasury 
from the sales of land is estimated at three millions of dollars a 
yar. The meeting will thus see, Sir, how important a subject 
this is, and how highly it becomes the country to guard this vast 
poperty against perversion and bad management. 


Mr. President, among the bills which failed, at the last session, 
for want of the President’s approval, was one in which this State 
had a great pecuniary interest. It was the bill for the payment 
of interest to the States on the funds advanced by them during 
the war, the principal of which had been paid, or assumed, by 
the government of the United States. Some sessions ago, a 
bill was introduced into the Senate by my worthy colleague, 
and passed into a law, for paying a large part of the principal 
sum advanced by Massachusetts for militia expenses for de- 
fence of the country. This has been paid. The residue of the 
aim is in the proper course of examination ; and such parts of 
itas ought to be allowed will doubtless be paid hereafter, vetos 
being out of the way, be it always understood. In the late bill, 
itwas propoved that interest should be paid to the States on 
these advances, in cases where it had not been already paid. Ii 
passed both Houses. I recollect no opposition to it in the Sen 
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is of that belief. 
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laws. We have an administration denying to the very gov- 
ernment which it administers powers that have been exercised 
for forty years; it denies the protective power, the bank power, 
and the power of internal improvement. The great and lead- 
ing measures of the national legislature are all resisted by it. 
These, strange as it may seem, depend on the opposition for 
support. We have, in truth, an opposition, without which it 
would be difficult for the government to get along at all. I 
appeal to every member of Congress present, (and I am happy 
to see many here,) to say what would now become of the 
government, if all the members of the opposition were with- 
drawn from Congress. For myself, I declare my own convic- 
tion that its continuance would probably be very short. ‘Take 
away the opposition from Congress, and let us see what would 
probably be done, the first session. The Tarirr would be en- 
tirely repealed. Every enactment having protection by duties 
as its main object would be struck from the statute-book. This 
would be the first thing done. Every work of internal improve- 
ment would be stopped. This would follow, as matter of course. 
The bank would go down, and a freasury money agency would 
take its place. The Judiciary Act of 1789 would be repealed, so 
that the Supreme Court should exercise no power of revision 
over State decisions. And who would resist the doctrines of 
Nuturrication? Look, Sir, to the votes of Congress for the 
last three years, and you will sce that each of these things 
would, in all human probability, take place at the next session, 
if the opposition were to be withdrawn. The Constitution is 
threatened, therefore, imminently threatened, by the very fact 
that those intrusted with its administration are hostile to its es- 
sential powers. 

Bat, Sir, in my opinion, a yet greater danger threatens the, 
Constitution and the government; and that is from the attempt 
to extend the power of the executive at the expense of all the + 
her branches of the government, and of the people themselves. | 
Whatever accustomed power is denied to the Constitution, 
whatever accustomed power is denied to Congress, or to the 
judiciary, none is denied to the executive. Here there is no re- 
tenchinent ; here no apprehension is felt for the liberties of the 
people; here it is not thought necessary to erect barriers against 
‘oraption. 
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which he had exercised the power. He rest- 
on particular circumstances and peculiar 
hich, whether substantial or not, showed, at least, 
not regard the power of removal as an ordinary 
| less as a mere arbitrary one, to be used as he 
for whatever ends he pleased, and without responsi- 
8 far as I remember, Sir, after the early part of Mr. 
administration, hardly an instance occurred for near 
» If there were any instances, they were few. But 
Seer of the present administration, the prece- 
cases was seized on, and ‘a system, 0 Teg: 
‘government, a well-considered scheme for the main- 
party power by the patronage of office, and this put- 
be created by general removal, was adopted, and has 

d into full operation. Indeed, before General Jack- 
tion, the party put the system into practice. In 
ion of Mr. Adams's administration, the friends of 
Jackson constituted a majority in the Senate; and 
, made by Mr. Adams to fill vacancies which had 
| in the ordinary way, were postponed, by this major: 
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it our duty to resist the nomination to 
created. We thought it our duty to oppose 
, when; and where, and as, we constitutionally 
the Senate to go with us,and to take a 
country on this great question. We invoked 
deliberate sense of the people; to trust them- 
r tribunal of public opinion; to resist at first, to 
to resist always, the introduction of this unsocial, 
this dangerons, thix belligerent principle into 
ment. 


as far as I know, there is no civilized country 
which, on a change of rulers, there is such an in- 
or spoil as we have witnessed in this free republic. 
al Address of 1829 spoke of a searching operation 
‘The most searching operation, Sir, of the pres- 

on, has been its search for office and place. 
Si id any Boas minister, Whig or Tory, ever make 
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cy remains a striking proof of the manner 
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tre his time, there was no reason to complain of these appoint- 
gents, They had not been numerous under any administra- 
ion. Under this, they have been numerous, and some of them 
ch as ray well justify complaint. 
er stri instance of the exhibition of the same char- 
be found in the sentiments of the Inaugural 
in Pid tle pent peictice, on the subject of inter- 
ith the freedom of elections, The Inaugural Address 
that it is necessary to reform abuses which have brought 
fe patronage of the government into conflict with the freedom of 
lections. And what has been the subsequent practice? Look 
9 the newspapers; fook to the published letters of officers of the 
pvernment, advising, exhorting, soliciting, friends and parti- 
to greater exertions in the cause of the party; see all done, 
e which patronage and power can do, to affect, not 
| bp government, but also in every State 
and then say, how well this promise of reforming 
| been kept. At what former period, under what 
Pipe etctatereric, did public officers of the United States 
hus interfere in elections? Certainly, Sir, never. In this re- 
as well as in others, that which was not trae asa 
against previous administrations would have been true, 
—" form of a prophecy respecting the acts of 
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always speak the trath, when the 


press 
may be the means of silencing it for the fature? 
the watchman ander no 
when he can neither proclaim the approach 
‘nor seem to desery them, without the lose of his place? 
_ Mr. President, an open attempt to eecure the aid and friend- 
ship of the public press, by bestowing the emoluments of office 
“se ipelnmeraiai seeme to me, of every thing we have —— 
be most reprehensible. It. degrades both the — 

government and the press. As far as its natural effect extends, 


‘it turns the palladium of liberty into an engine of party. Tt 
oedey ena pveatags Pec ment 
united force, on the means of general intelli- 


gence, and on the adoption or rejection of political opinions. i 
so completely perverts the trae object of government, it so en- 
our whole system, that the chief business of 
in power is directed rather to the propagation of opinions 
favorable to themselves, than to the execution of the laws. 
‘This propagation of opinions, throngh the press, becomes the 
duty. Some fifty or sixty editors of lead- 
have been appointed to office by the present exeeu- 
tive. A stand bas been made against this proceeding, in a) 
‘Senate, with partial success; but, by means of appointments 
which do not come before the ‘Senate, or other means, the num- 
ber has been carried to the extent I have mentioned. Certainly, 
Sir, the editors of the public journals are not to be disfranchised, 
Certainly they are fair candidates either for popular elections, or 
4 just participation in office. Certainly they reckon in their 
number some of the first geniuses, the best scholars, and the 
‘most honest and well-principled men in the country, But the 
complaint is against the system, against the practice, against the 
‘attempt to secure the favor of the press by means 
addressed to its pecuniary interest, and these means, too, drawn 
from the public treasury, being no other than the appointed com- 
for the performance of official duties, Sir, the press 
itselfshould resent this. Its own character for purity and indepen- 
dence is at stake. [t should resist a connection rendering it ob- 
noxious to so many imputations. It should point to its honora- 
ble denomination in our constitutions of government, and it should 
maintain the character, there ascribed to it, of a Fase Press. 
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era create comatose tis serene, 
‘Wout such is my belief. I recollect ao instance in the time of Mr. 
Bohn Adams, Mr. Jefferson, or Mr. John Quincy Adams. The 


‘only caxes which occur to me are two in General Washington's 
administration, two in Mr, Madison’s, and one in Mr. Monroe's. 
"There may be some others; but we all know that it is a power 
cwhich has been very sparingly and reluctantly used, from the 
Sei oe forest The cases, Sir, to which'] have 
‘mow referred, were cases in which the President: returned the bill 
‘The silent veto is, I believe, the exclusive adop- 
Rearcetascence administration. 1 think, indeed, that, some 
© a Ele Recaapipias or accident, failed to receive 
‘the President's signature, and so did not become alaw. But I 
‘aim not aware of any instance, before the present. administration, 
in whieh the President has, by design, omitted to sign a bill, 
and yet has not: returned it to Congress. But since that ad- 
ministration came into power, the veto, in both kinds, has been 
fepeatedly applied. In the case of the Maysville Road, the 
Montgomery Road, and the bank, we have bad the veto, wih 
reasons In an internal i improvement bill of a former session, in 
‘a similar bill at the late session, and in the State interest bill, we 
lave had the silent veto, or refusal witout reasons. 
Now, Sir, it is to be considered, that the President has the 
power of recommending measures to Congress. Through his 
friends, he may and does oppose, also, any legislative movement 
whieh he does not approve. If, in addition to this, he may exer- 
tise a silent veto, at his pleasure, on all the bills presented to 
him during the last ten days of the session; if he may refuse 
#ssent to them all, without being called upon to assign any 
reasons whatever,—it will certainly be a great practice! aug- 
uvntation of his power. Any one, who looks at a volume of the 
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relief and protection, the President replied, that, the Stale of 
Georgia having extended her laws over the Indian territory, the 
laws of Congress had thereby been superseded. This is the sub- 
stance of his answer, as communicated through the Secretary 
of War. He holds, then, that the law of the State is paramount 
to the law of Congress. The Supreme Court has adjudged this 
act of Georgia to be void, as being repugnant to a constitutional 
law of the United States. But the President pays no more 
regard to this decision than to the act of Congress itself. The 
missionaries remain in prison, held there by a condemnation 
under a law of a State which the supreme judicial tribunal 
has pronounced to be null and void. The Supreme Court have 
decided that the act of Congress is constitutional; that it is a 
binding statute; that it has the same force as other laws, and is 
as much entitled to be obeyed and executed as other laws. The 
President, on the contrary, declares that the law of Congress 
has been superseded by the law of the State, and therefore he 
will not carry its provisions into effect. Now we know, Sir, 
that the Constitution of the United States declares, that that 
Constitution, and all acts of Congress passed in pursuance of it, 
shall be the supreme law of the land, any thing in any State law 
to the contrary notwithstanding. This would seem to be a plain 
case, then, in which the law should be executed. It has becn 
solemnly decided to be in actual force, by the highest judicial 
authority ; its execution is demanded for the relief of free citi- 
zens, now suffering the pains of unjust and unlawful imprison- 
ment; yet the President refuses to execute it. 

In the case of the Chicago Road, some sessions ago, the Pres- 
ident approved the bill, but accompanied his approval by a mes- 
sage, saying how far he deemed it a proper law, and how far, 
therefore, it ought to be carried into execution. 

In the case of the harbor bill of the late session, being ap- 
plied to by a member of Congress for directions for carrying 
parts of the law into effect, he declined giving them, and made a 
distinction between such parts of the law as he should cause to 
be executed, and such as he should not; and his right to make 
this distinction has been openly maintained, by those who ha- 
bitaally defend his measures. Indeed, Sir, these, and other in- 

, tances of liberties taken with plain statute laws, flow naturally 
| fom the principles expressly avowed by the President, under 
23° 
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‘addressed, not to the judicial beach, but to 
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‘President of the United States at this eventful and 
oment? Are we not threatened with dissolution of 
Uni Are we not told that the laws of the government 
openly and directly resisted? Is not the whole country 
ith the utmost anxiety, to what may be the result of 
ned courses? And at this very moment, so full of 
state, the chief magistrate puts forth opinions and 
as traly subversive of all government, as absolutely 
in conflict with the authority of the Constitution, as the wildest 
‘nullification. Mr. President, I have very little regard 
ie logic, of nullification, But there is not an 
in its ranks, capable of putting two ideas together, 
who, if you will grant him the principles of the veto message, 

cannot defend all that nullification has ever threatened. 
To make this assertion good, Sir, let us see how the case 
stands. ‘The Legislature of South Carolina, it is said, will nul- 
lily the late revenue or tariff law, because, they say, it is not 
warranted by the Constitution of the United States, as they 
understand the Constitution. 'T' hey, us well as the President of 
the United States, have sworn to support the Constitution, 
Both he and they have taken the same oath, in the same words. 
Now, Sir, since he claims the right to interpret the Constitution 
a how can he deny the same right to them? Ts 
his oath less stringent than theirs? Has he a prerogative of 
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proceed from the chief magistrate of the 
pane feet that the Constitution ix safe in 









ito,the doctrines of nulliGcaition: I do not 
party which now pushes these doctrines, but 
themeelves, Has he rebuked them? 
diecomraged them? Has his influence been 
‘exerted to inspire respect for the Constitution, and to produce 
obedience to the laws? Has he followed the bright exam- 
% Has he held fast by the institations 
2 Has he summoned the good and the wise 
on uee he he admonished the country that the Union 
jis in danger, and called on all the patriotie to come out in 
eset Alas! Sir, we have seen nothing, nothing, of all 


this, 
© Me. President, T shall not diseuss the doctrine of nullification. 
Tam sure it can have no friends here. Gloss it and disguise it 
as we may, itis a pretence incompatible with the authority of 
\ Srecesaims If direct separation be not its only mode of 
separation is, nevertheless, its direct consequence, 
may nullify a law of the Union, and still remain 
im the Union; that she may have Senators and Representatives 
it, and yet be at liberty to disobey and resist 
; that she may partake in the common coun- 
tils, and yet not be bound by their results; that she may control 
‘@ law of Congress, so that it shall be one thing with her, while 
it is another thing with the rest of the States;—all these propo- 
sitions seem to me so absolutely at war with common sense and 
reason, that Ido not understand how any intelligent Person can 
Yield the slightest assent to them. Nollification, it is in vain to 
attempt to conceal it, is dissolution ; it is dismemberment; 
the breaking up of the Union. If it shall practically succeed in 
State, from that moment there are twenty-four States in 
the Union no longer. Now, Sir, I think it exceedingly probable 
that the President may come to-an open rupture with that por- 
tion of his original party which now constitutes what is called 
the Nullification party. I think it likely he will oppose the 
proceedings of that party, if they shall adopt measures coming 
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powers which are the breath of its life; if we can place the gov- 
‘ernment in the hands of its friends; if we can secure it against 
the dangers of irregular and unlawful military force; if it can be 
ander the lead of an administration whose moderation, firmness, 
‘and wisdom shall inspire confidence and command respect, — 
we may yet surmount the dangers, numcrous and formidable as 
they are, which surround us. 
eter ers tte proepect of overcoming these dangers without 
ofmen. After all that has passed, the reélection of 
the present executive will give the national sanction to senti- 
femantka to measures which will effectually change the gov- 
emment; which, in short, must destroy the government, If the 
be re@lected, with concurrent and codperating majori- 
in both houses of Congress, I do not see, that, in four years 
‘more, all the power which i is suffered to remain in the govern- 
‘ment will not be held by the executive hand.  Noullification 
‘will proceed, or will be put down by a power as unconstitutional 
The revenues will be managed by a treasury bank. 
The use of the veto will be considered as sanctioned by the 
iblie voice. The Senate, if not “cut down,” will be bound 
and, the President commanding the army and the navy, 
1 holding all places of trust to be party property, what will 
then be left, Sir, for constitutional reliance ? 
_ Sir, we have been accustomed to venerate the jndiciary, and 
to repose hopes of safety on that branch of the government. 
But let us not deceive ourselves. The judicial power cannot 
eet br along time against the executive power, The judges, 
it is true, hold their places by an independent tenure; but they 
are mortal, That which is the common lot of humanity must 
ae necessary to renew the benches of justice. And how 
will they be filled? Doubtless, Sir, they will be filled by judges 
with the President in his constitutional opinions. If 
the court is felt as an obstacle, the first opportunity and ev 
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Gersratiedbsdlito: tho: Constiixtion. ¥f they shall, be convinced 
‘that it ix in danger, they will come to its rescue, and will save it, 
It cannot be destroyed, even now, if rumy will undertake its 


protection. 

there was less hope than there is, would that 
cemideration wren the ore of out obligations? Are we at 
we are af liberty to desert when it becomes diffi- 
cule to hold it? May we fly at the approach of danger? Does 
our fidelity to the Constitution require no more of us than to 
enjoy its blessings, to bask in the prosperity which it has shed 
around us and our fathers? and are we at liberty to abandon it 
in the hoar of its peril, or to make for it buta faint and heart- 
“struggle, for the want of encouragement and the want of 
hope? ‘Sir, if no State come to our succor, if everywhere else 
the contest should be ¢ given up, here let it be protracted to the 
apm Here, where the first blood of the Revolution was 
Let the last effort be made for that which is the greatest 
Beis Eanes afree and united gover- 
Sir, in our endeavors to maintain our existing forms of 
government, we are acting not for ourselves alone, but for the 
great cause Beate oon iberty all over the globe. We are 
trustees amore treasure, in which all the lovers of free- 
dom cares, fot only in revolutionized France, where 
there are no longer subjects, where the monarch can ao longer 
exy, 1 am the state; not only in reformed England, where our 
principles, our institutions, our practice of free government, are 
now daily quoted and commended; but in the depths of Ger- 
many, also, and among the desolated fields and the still smok- 
‘ing ashes of Poland, prayers are uttered for the preservation of 
our union and happiness, We are surrounded, Sir, by a cloud 
of witnesses. The gaze of the sons of liberty, everywhere, is 
“la anxiously, intently, upon us. They may see us fall in 
for our Constitution and government, but Heaven 

ne that they should see us recreant, 

At least, Sir, let the star of Massachusetts be the last which 
shall be scen to fall from heaven, and to plunge into the utter 
darkness of disunion. Let her shrink back, let her hold others 
back if she can, at any rate, let her keep hervelf back, frorn this 

fall at once of fire and of blackness; yes, Sir, as far a» 
human foresight can scan, or human imagination fathom, full 
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the summer of 1833, Mr. Webster made a visit to the State of Ohio. 
‘5 way thither, while at Buffalo, New York, he was invited by the 
i of that place to attend a public dinner, which his engagements, 
le necessity of an early departure, compelled him to decline. He 
ted, however, an invitation to be present at the launching of a steam- 
lo which the proprietors had given the name of Danie. Weastex, 
in reple to an address from one of them, made the following 
Ks e— 


vam myself gladly of this oppor-unity ot making my ac- 
ledgments to the proprietors of this vessel, for the honor 
fred upon me by allowing her to bear my name, Such a 
(of regard, had it proceeded from my immediate friends 
ieighbors, could not but have excited feelings of gratitude, 
nore calculated to awaken these sentiments, when coming 
gentlemen of character and worth with whom I have not 
he pleasure of personal acquaintance, and whose motive, I 
flatter myself, is to be found in an indulgent opinion to- 
| well-intentioned services in a public situation. 

gives me great pleasure, also, on the occasion of so large 
wembly of the people of Buffalo, to express to them my 
8 for the kindness and hospitality with which I have been 
ed in this young, but growing and interesting city. The 
hing of another vessel on these inland seas is but a fresh 
lon of congratulation on the rapid growth, the great active 
rity, and the animating prospects of this city. Eight 
ago, fellow-citizens, I enjoyed the pleasure of a short visit 
is place. There was then but one steamboat on Lake 


* Remarks made to the Citizens of Buffalo, June, 1833 
21° 


Many, | 

Buffalo and Black Rock for the site of 
live to see the city spread over both. This i 
fellow-citizens, so gratifying for the present 
with such high hopes for the future, is du 
and enterprise, to your favored position, 
condition of the internal commerce of 
blessings and the riches of that internal nere 
emiesBib er aco UR cl vel oe 0 erame 
general, common commercial 

It is not only the trade of New York, of © 
land, of Indiana, or of Michigan, but it is 
aggregate of the trade of all the States, in 
and so successfully partake. Who does not 
tages here enjoyed spring from a general go 
for code? Who does not see, that, if tl 
mained severed, and each had existed with 
and commercial regulations of its own, all. 
ling, rather than inviting, the intercourse of the 
could hardly have hoped to be more than a 
post? Orcan any man look to the one and t 
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of this beautiful lake and river, and not see, in their different 
conditions, the plain and manifest results of different political 
institutions and commercial regulations? 

It would be pleasant, fellow-citizens, to dwell on these top- 
ics, 80 worthy at all times of regard and reflection; and espe- 
cially so fit to engage attention at the present moment. But 
this is not the proper moment to pursue them; and, tendering 
to you once more my thanks and good wishes, I take my leave 
of you by expressing my hope for the continued success of that 
great interest, eo essential to your happiness, — Tue commerce 
or THE LaKES, A NEW-DISCOVERED SOURCE OF NATIONAL PROSPER- 
ITY, AND A NEW BOND OF NATIONAL UNION. 


‘An address was also made to Mr. Webster in behalf of the mechanics 
and manufacturers of Buffalo, to which he returned the following reply :— 


I weep hardly say, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, that it 
gives me much satisfaction to receive this mark of approbation 
of my public conduct from the manufacturers and mechanics 
of Buffalo. Those who are the most immediately affected by 
the measures of the government are naturally the earliest to 
perceive their operation, and to foresee their final results. Allow 
me to say, Gentlemen, that the confidence expressed by you in 
my continuance in the general course which I have pursued 
must rest, and may rest safely, I trust, on the history of the past. 
Desiring always to avoid extremes, and to observe a prudent 
moderation in regard to the protective system, I yet hold stead- 
iness and perseverance, in maintaining what ‘has been estab- 
lished, to be essential to the public prosperity. Nothing can 
be worse than that laws concerning the daily labor and the daily 
bread of whole classes of the people should be subject to fre- 
quent and violent changes. It were far better not to move at 
all than to move forward and then fall back again. 

My sentiments, Gentlemen, on the tariff question, are gener- 
ally known. In my opinion, a just and a leading object in the 
whole system is the encouragement and protection of American 
manual labor. I confess, that every day’s experience convinces 
me more and more of the high propriety of regarding this ob- 
ject. Our government is made for all, not for a few. Its object —~ 
is to promote the greatest good of the whole; and this ought 
to be kept constantly in view in its administration. The far 
greater number of those who maintain the government belong 


RGF saiclsbieb gia cecray aera 
not afford this stimulus, as far as it may. ‘pots 


labor against the injurious | 


hi general 
is known historically to have been one, 
tained by establishing the Constitution; and this object, and the 
constitutional power to, accomplish it, onght never in any de 
ee to be surrendered or compromised. 
Onr political institutions, Gentlemen, 
hands of all the people; and bee 





inty 
| industry and labor. These are neither designed for, 
-nor suited to, a nation of: ignorant pauper! To disseminate 
knowledge, then, universally, and to secure to labor and indus 
try their just rewards, is the duty both of the general and the 
State governments, each in the exercise of its appropriate pow 
ers, To be free, the people must be intelligently free; to be 
substantially independent, they must be able to secure them 
selves against want, by sobriety and industry; to! g 
itaries of political power, they must be able to nm 
understand the general interests of the coomanlin aia 
themselves have a stake in the welfare of that community. ‘Thr 
interest of labor, therefore, has an. peitermyr 
beyond what belongs to it as a mere question: 
my. It is connected with our forma of 
whole social system. ‘The activity and ae 
ent prevail among us, as every one must notice, are | 
the excitement of compensating prices to labor; 
vently to be hoped that no unpropitious circumstances and 10 
unwise policy may counteract this efficient ‘cause of general 
competency and public happiness. «+? 
1 pray you, Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen, to 

ly my thanks for the manner in which you have: 
to me the sentiments of the meeting which you represent 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


(ia. Wensrer arrived at Pittsburg on the evening of the 4th of July 
ompanied by a numerous cavalcade of citizens. Ho was immediately 
fed on by a committee, with the following letter: — 

“To tx Hon. Danie Weasren. 
irs “ Pitisburg, July 4, 1833. 
‘Str, —At a meeting of the citizens of Pit the wi 
epeeienee tect ites wo cooret bo pos a conte wektone eke 
Mees nn eS erated of yee 


Services. 
j feeling is one which pervades our whole Gala it, scornin, 
{ narrower discrimination than that of lovers of our sacred Union, ti 


hirers of the moral and intellectual qualities, steadily and tri- 
ce At aaibei the noblest purposes, 

under which the committee act indicate no par 

of soot but contain only an earnest ction to seek the 





{ mode by which to manifest the universal recognition of your claim 
ea admimtion and gratitude of every Amorican citizen. “ It will be 
ply mortifying to us, if our execution of this trust shall fail adequately 
the enthusiastic feeling in which it had its o 

? committee will have the honor of waiting on you in person, at 
an hour as you may please to designate, with a view to ascertain 
t they can best fulfil the purposes of their appointment. It will be 
e priiying if your convenience will permit you to partake of a public 





nape during your By: 
"We ha ite honor to be, with the highest respect, &e. 
JAMES ROSS. RICHARD BIDDLI 
SRG, BAKEWELL. SAMURL P_ DARLINGTON. 
MADE MICHAEL THEHNAN, 
Blin Taken ing 
pany Min TRNBEROER, PBI HK, 
iA i wi 1AM Wy MnWiNe 
TitkoP, ROBERT & CASA: 


Berane HAKKAGH, 
BENJAMIN: DARLINGTON, 





pee BRACKENRIDGE. 
HOBLNSON, Jum. 
GEORGE A. 5 
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hich came over us, — who, Gentlemen, can learn, without a glow of 
mthusiasm, that the great champion of the Constitution, that Danie 
Wasser, is now in the midst of us. To his mighty intellect, the nation, 
rith one voice, confided its cause,— of life or death. Shall there be 
withheld from the triumphant advocate of the nation a nation’s gratitude ? 
Ours, Gentlemen, is a government not of force, but of opinion. The rea- 
ton of the people must be satisfied before a call to arms. The mass of 
our peaceful and conscientious citizens cannot, and ought not, except in 
clear case, to be urged to abandon the implements of industry for the — 
sword and the bayonet. This consideration it is that imparts to intellec- 
tual preéminence in the service of truth its incalculable value. And 
hence the preciousness of that admirable and unanswerable exposition, 
which has put down, once and for ever, the artful sophisms of nullification. 

“Tf, Gentlemen, we turn to other portions of the public history of our 
distinguished guest, it will be found that his claims to grateful acknowl- 
edgment are not less imposing. The cause of domestic industry, of inter- ‘, 
tal improvement, of education, of whatever, in short, is calculated af 

7 usa prosperous, utited, and happy people, has found in him a 
watchful and efficient advocate. Nor is it the least of his merits, that to 
cur gallant Nary Mr. Webster has been an early, far-sighted, and per- 
severing friend. Our interior position cannot render us cold and unob- 
vervant on this point, whilst the victory of Perry yet supplies to us a 
proud and inspiring anniversary. And such is the wonderful chain of 
mutual dependence which binds our Union, that, in the remotest corner 
of the West, the exchangeable value of every product must depend on 
the security with which the ocean can be traversed. 

“Gentlemen, | have detained you too long; yet I will add one word 
Ido but echo the language of the throngs that have crowded round Mr. 
Webster in declaring, that the frank and manly simplicity of his charac- 
‘er and manners has created a feeling of personal regard which no merc 
intellectual ascendency could have secured. We approached him with 
admiration for the achievements of his public career, never supposing for 
& moment that our hearts could have aught to do in the matter; we shall 
part as from a valued friend, the recollection of whose virtues cannot 


pass away,” 
Mz Weasrer then addressed the assembly as follows :- 
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Ma. Mayor anp Gentlemen: —I rise, fellow-citizens, with 
unaffected sensibility, to give you my thanks for the hospitable 
manner in which you have been kind enough to receive me, on 
this my first visit to Pittsburg, and to make all due acknowl- 
2dgments to your worthy Mayor, for the sentiments which he 
aas now seen fit to express. 

Although, Gentlemen, it has been my fortune to be personally 
acquainted with very few of you, I feel, at this moment, that we 
are not strangers. We are fellow-countrymen, fellow-citizens, 
bound together by a thousand ties of interest, of sympathy, of 
duty; united, I hope I may add, by bonds of mutual regard. 
‘We are bound together, for good or for evil, in our great politi- 
cal interests. I know that I am addressing Americans, every 
one of whom has a true American heart in his bosom; and I 
feel that I have also an American heart in my bosom. I ad- 
dress you, then, Gentlemen, with the same fervent good wishes 
for your happiness, the same brotherly affection, and the same 
feelings of regard and esteem, as if, instead of being upon the 
borders of the Ohio, I stood by the Connecticut or the Merri- 
mack. As citizens, countrymen, and neighbors, I give you my 
hearty good wishes, and thank you, over and over again, for 
your abundant hospitality. 

Gentlemen, the Mayor has been pleased to advert, in terms 
deyond all expectation or merit of my own, to my services in 
Jefence of the glorious Constitution under which we live, and 
which makes you and me all that we are, and all that we desire 
be. He has done much more than justice to my efforts; but 


* Address delivered to the Citizens of Pittsburg, on the 8th of July, 1833. 
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laws, was ready to resist the col 
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Cantleinen, the President of the United States was, as it 

seemed to me, at this eventful crisis, true to his duty. He com- 
prehended and understood the case, and met it as it was proper 
to meet it. While I am as willing as others to admit that the 
President has, on other occasions, rendered important services to 
the country, and especially on that occasion which has given him 
so much military renown, | yet think the ability and decision 
with which he rejected the disorganizing doctrines of nullifica- 
tion create a claim, than which he has none higher, to the grati- 
tude of the country and the respect of posterity. The appear- 
ance of the proclamation of the 10th of December inspired me, I 
confess, with new hopes for the duration of the republic. I re- 
garded it as just, patriotic, able, and imperiously demanded by 
the condition of the country. I would not be understood to 
speak of particular clauses and phrases in the proclamation; 
but I regard its great and leading doctrines as the true and 
only true doctrines of the Constitution. They constitute the 
sole ground on which dismemberment can be resisted. Noth- 
ing else, in my opinion, can hold us together. While these 
opinions are maintained, the Union will last; when they shall 
be generally rejected and abandoned, that Union will be at the 
mercy of a temporary majority in any one of the States. 

I speak, Gentlemen, on this subject, without reserve. I have 
uot intended heretofore, and elsewhere, and do not now intend 
here, to stint my commendation of the conduct of the President 
in regard to the proclamation and the subsequent measures. 1 
have differed with the President, as all know, who know any 
thing of so humble an individual as myself, on many questions 
of great general interest and importance. I differ with him in 
respect to the constitutional power of internal improvements; | 
differ with him in respect to the rechartering of the Bank, and I 
dissent, especially, from the grounds and reasons on which he 
refused his assent to the bill passed by Congress for that pur- 
pose. I differ with him, also, probably, in the degree of protec- 
tion which ought to be afforded to our agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and in the manner in which it may be proper to dispose 
of the public lands. But all these differences afforded, in my 
judgment, not the slightest reason for opposing him in a meas- 
ure of paramount importance, and at a moment of great public 
exigessy. I sought to take counsel of nothing but patriotism. 

25° . 


—— 





are but agents and servants of the people, 
ehosen for short periods, periodically removable by the people, 
as much subservient, ax much dependent, ax willingly obedient, 
as any other of their agents and servants. This dependence on 
the people is the security that: they will not act wrong. This ix 
the security which the people themselves have chosen to rely on, 
in addition to the gnards contained in the Constitation itself. 
Jam quite aware, Gentlemen, that it is easy for those who 
oppose measures deemed necessary for the execution of the 
laws, to raise the cry of consolidation. It is easy to make 
charges, and to bring general accusations. It is easy to call 
names. For one, J repel all such imputations. Iam no consol- 
idationist, 1 disclaim the character altogether, and, instead of 
repeating this gencral and vague charge, | will be obliged to 
any one to show how the proclamation, or the late law of Con- 
gress, or, indeed, any measure to which I ever gave my support, 
aioe the slightest degree, to consolidation. By consolida- 
tion is understood a grasping at power, on behalf of the general 
government, not constitutionally conferred. But the proclama- 
tion asserted no new power. It only asserted the right in the 
government to carry into effect, in the form of law, power which 
it had exercised for forty years. I should oppose any grasping 
at mew powers by Congress, as zealously as the most zealous 
I wish to preserve the Constitution as it is, without addition, 
and without diminution, by one jot or tittle. For the same rea- 
son that I would not grasp at powers not given, I would not 
surrender nor abandon powers which are given. Those who 
hare placed me in a public station placed me there, not to alter 
the Constitution, but to administer it. The power of change 
the people huve retained to themselves. They can alter, they 
can modify, they can change the Constitution entirely, if they 
see fit. They can tread it under foot, and make another, ot 
make no other; but while it remains unaltered by the authority 
of the people, it is our power of attomey, our letter of credit 
our credentials; and we are to follow it, and obey its injunc- 
tions, and maintain its just powers, to the best of our abilities 
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friendship ; and for one, Gentlemen, I take occasion to say, that, 
having heard of his return to the seat of government with health 
rather debilitated, it is among my most earnest prayers that 
Providence may spare his life, and that he may go through his 
administration and come out of it with as much success and 
glory as any of his predecessors. 

Your worthy chief magistrate has been kind enough, Gen- 
tlemen, to express sentiments favorable to myself, as a friend of 
domestic industry. Domestic industry! How much of national 
power and opulence, how much of individual comfort and re- 
spectability, that phrase implies! And with what force does it 
strike us, as we stand here, at the confluence of the two rivers 
whose united currents constitute the Ohio, and in the midst of 
one of the most flourishing and distinguished manufacturing 
cities in the Union! Many thousand miles of inland navigation, 
manning through a new and rapidly-improving country, stretch 
away below us. Internal communications, completed or in 
progress, connect the city with the Atlantic and the Lakes. A 

undred steam-engines are in daily operation, and nature has 
supplied the fuel which feeds their incessant flames on the 
spot itself, in exhaustless abundance. Standing here, Gentle- 
men, in the midst of such a population, and with such a scene 
afound us, how great is the import of these words, “domestic 
industry ”! 

Next to the preservation of the government itself, there can 
hardly be a more vital question, to such a community as this, 
than that which regards their own employments, and the preser- 
vation of that policy which the government has adopted and 
cherished for the encouragement and protection of those em- 
ployments. This is not, in a society like this, a matter which 
affects the interest of a particular class, but one which affects 
the interest of all classes. It rans through the whole chain of 
‘man occupation and employment, and touches the means of 
living and the comfort of all. 

Gentlemen, those of you who may have turned your atten- 
tion to the subject know, that, in the quarter of the country 
with which I am more immediately connected, the people were 
not early or eager to urge the government to carry the protec- 
tive policy to the height which it has reached. Candor obliges 
te to remind you, that, when the act of 1824 was passed, 








before the act of 1824 passed; bot that. 
in my judgment, for endangering its secu- 
rity and sacrificing its hopes, by overthrowing what has since 
aes catabliched for its protection. 
Let us look, Gentlemen, to the condition of other countries, and 
Ss ceegeagnedeaageeieg in some of them, produce 
poverty and distress, the lamentations of which reach our own 
shores, I see around me many whom I know to be emigrants 
Seniaier sonics Why are they here? Why is the native 
of Ireland among us? Why has he abandoned scenes as dear 
to him as these hills and these rivers are to you? Is there any 
other eanse than this, that the burden of taxation on the one 
hand, and the low reward of labor on the other, left him without 
the means of a comfortable subsistence, or the power of provid: 
jing for those who were dependent upon him? Was it, noton 
this account that he left his own land, and sought an asylum in 
a country of free laws, of comparative exemption from taxation, 
of boundless extent, and in which the means of living are 
cheap, and the prices of labor just and adequate? And do not 
these remarks apply, with more or less accuracy, to every other 
“Europe? Is it not true, that sobriety, and industry, and 
| character, can do more for a man here than in any other 
part of the world? And is not this trath, which is so obvious 
that none can deny it, founded in this plain reason, that labor in 
this country earns a better reward than anywhere else, and so 
gives more comfort, more individual independence, and more 
elevation of character? Whatever else may benefit particular 
portions of society, whatever clse may assist capital, whatever 
) may favor sharp-sighted commercial enterprise, professional 
, or extraordinary individual sagacity or good fortune, be 
nasured, Gentlemen, that nothing can advance the mass of so- 
ciety in prosperity and happiness, nothing can uphold the sub- 
stantial interest and steadily improve the general condition and 
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and long-remembered, preacher on this point, From 
‘lose of the war of the Revolution, there came ona period 
lof depression and distress, on the Atlantic coast, such a3 the 
| hardly felt during the sharpest crisis of the war itself. 
ship-buil mechanics, artisans, all were desti- 
0 ment, and some of them destitute of bread. Brit- 
‘ish ships came freely, and British goods came plentifully; while 
‘to American ships and American products there was neither 
‘on the one side, nor the equivalent of reciprocal free 
‘rade on the other. ‘The cheaper labor of England supplied the 
‘inhabitants of the Atlantic shores with every thing. Ready- 
made clothes, among the rest, {rom the crown of the head to 
‘the soles of the feet, were for sale in every city. All these things 
ame free from any general system of imposts. Some of the 
‘States attempted to establish thcir own partial systems, but they 
failed. Voluntary association was resorted to, but that failed 
‘also. A memorable instance of this mode of attempting protec- 
tion occurred in Boston. The ship-owners, seeing that British 
‘vessels came and went freely, while their own ships were rotting 
lat the wharves, raised a committee to address the people, rec- 
‘ommending to them, in the strongest manner, not to buy or 
fuse any articles imported in British ships. The chairman of 
thie committee was no less distinguished a character than the 
immortal John Hancock. The committee performed ita duty 
and eloquently. It set forth strong and persuasive 
reasons why the people should not buy or use British goods im- 
ported in British ships. The ship-owners and merchants having 
thus proceeded, the mechanics of Boston took up the subject 
also, They answered the merchants’ committee. They agreed 
vor. be 26 
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revive aud increase, and employ and subsistence be afforded to 
many of their townsmen, then suffering for the want of the ne- 
cessaries of life”; and that, on the other hand, should it be 
rejected, “the small remains of commerce yet left would be an- 
nihilated ; the various trades and handicrafts dependent thereon 
decay; the poor be increased, and many worthy and skilful 
mechanics compelled to seek employ and subsistence in strange 
lands.” These resolutions were carried to the Boston delegates 
in the convention, and placed in the hands of Samuel Adams. 
That great and distinguished friend of American liberty, it was 
feared, might have doubts about the new Constitution. Natu- 
nilly cautious and sagacious, it was apprehended he might fear 
the practicability, or the safety, of a general government. He 
received the resolutions from the hands of Paul Revere, a brass- 
founder by occupation, a man of sense and character, and 
high public spirit, whom the mechanics of Boston ought 


\ 


never to forget. “How many mechanics,” said Mr. Adams, 
“were at the Green Dragon when these resolutions were pass- { 


ed?” “More, Sir,” was the reply, “than the Green Dragon 
could hold.” “ And where were the rest, Mr. Revere?” “In 
the streets, Sir.” “ And how many were in the streets?” “ More, 
Sir, than there are stars in the sky.” This is an instance only, 
among many, to prove, what is indisputably true, that the 
tradesmen and mechanics of the country did look to the new 
Constitution for encouragement and protection in their respec- 
tive occupations. Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
expected that they will abandon the principle, in its application 
to their own employments, any more than in its application to 
the commercial and shipping interests. ‘They believe the power 
isin the Constitution; and doubtless they mean, so far as de- 
pends on them, to keep it there. Desirous of no extravagant 
measure of protection, desirous of oppressing or burdening 
nobody, seeking nothing as a substitute for honest industry and 
hard work, as a part of the American family, having the same 
interests as other parts, they will continue their attachment to 
the Union and the Constitution, and to all the great and leading 
interests of the country. 

Gentlemen, your worthy Mayor has alluded to the subject of 
internal improvements. Having no doubt of the power of the 
general government over various objects comprehended under 
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tiotism is governed by the cardinal points; who is for or against 
8 proposed measure, according to its indication by compass, or 
as it may happen to tend farther from, or come nearer to, his 
own immediate connections. And look at the West; look at 
these rivers; look at the Lakes; look especially at Lake Erie, 
and see what a moderate expenditure has done for the safety of 
human life, and the preservation of property, in the navigation 
of that lake; and done, let me add, in the face of a fixed and 
ardent opposition. 

I rejoice, sincerely, Gentlemen, in the general progress of in 
ternal improvement, and in the completion of so many objects 
near you, and connected with your prosperity. Your own canal 
and railroad unite you with the Atlantic. Near you is the Ohio 
Canal, which does so much credit to a younger State, and with 
which your city will doubtless one day have a direct connection. 
On the south and east approaches the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
wad, a great and spirited enterprise, which I always thought 
entitled to the aid of government, and a branch of which, it may 
be hoped, will yet reach the head of the Ohio. 

1 will only add, Gentlemen, that for what I have done in the 
cause of internal improvement I claim no particular merit, hav- 
ing only acted with others, and discharged, conscientiously and 
fairly, what I regarded as my duty to the whole country. sai 

Gentlemen, the Mayor has spoken of the importance and \ 
necessity of education. And can any one doubt, that to man, ; 
sa social and an immortal being, as interested in the world 
that is, and infinitely more concerned for that which is to be, 
education, that is to say, the culture of the mind and the heart,, 
is an object of infinite importance? So far as we can trace 
the designs of Providence, the formation of the mind and char- 
acter, by instruction in knowledge, and instruction in righteous- 
ness, is a main end of human being. Among the new impulses 
which society has received, none is more gratifying than the 
awakened attention to public education. That object begins to 
exhibit itself to the minds of men in its just magnitude, and to 
posseas its due share of regard. It is but in a limited degree, 
and indirectly only, that the powers of the general government 
have been exercised in the promotion of this object. So far as 
these powers extend, I have concurred in their exercise with 
grat pleasure. The Western States, from the recency of their 
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RECEPTION AT BANGOR.* 


Doxino a visit to Maine, in the summer of 1835, on business connected 
vith hie profession, Mr. Webster was at Bangor, where he partook of a col- 
ation with many of the citizens of that place. There were ao many more 
‘eople, however, desirous to aee and hear him than could be accommodat- 
d in the hall of the hotel, that, after the cloth was removed, he was com- 
celled to proceed to the balcony, where, after thanking the company for 
heir hospitality, and their manifestation of regard, he addressed the assem- 
ty as follown: — 


Hayixo occasion to come into the State on professional busi- 
tess, I have gladly availed myself of the opportunity to visit this 
tity, the growing magnitude and importance of which have re- 

such general notice. J am happy to say, that 

| see around me ample proofs of the correctness of the favorable 
epresentations which have gone abroad. Your city, Gentlemen, 
(as certainly experienced an extraordinary growth; and it is & 
frowtb, I think, which there is reason to hope is not unnataral, 
if greatly disproportionate to the eminent advantages of the 
It so happened, that, at an early period of my life, I 

fame to this spot, attracted by that favorable position, which 
he stint glance on the map must satisfy every one that it 
leeupies. It is near the head of tide-water, on a river which 
(tings to it from the sea a volume of water equal to the de- 
hands of the largest vessels of war, and whose branches, unit- 
tg here, from great. distances above, traverse in their course 
ixtensive tracts now covered with valuable productions of the 
rest, and capable, most of them, of profitable agricultural cul- 
fivation. But at the period I speak of, the time had not come 


© Remarks made to the Uitizons of Bangor, Maine, on the 25th of August, 1835, 
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railroad, nor steamboat, nor canal, to 
do I recollect that any public or: 
miles of the town. 

Internal improvement (as it is com 
country) has been the great agent of this | 
so blended are our interests, that th 
ists elsewhere, supported and stimul: 
ment, pervades and benefits even those p 
which are locally remote from the immediat 
operations of this improvement. Whatever — 
nication, whatsoever extends general business, 
courages enterprise, or whatsoever advances: the 4 
and prosperity of other States, must have 
powerful bearing on your own prosperity. 
town in the Union, whose hopes can be mo 
the general prosperity of the country, than th 
any thing should interrupt the general operati 
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if commercial embarrassment, foreign war, pecuniary derange- 
tnent, domestic dissension, or any other causes, were to arrest 
the general progress of the public welfare, all must see with 
what a blasting and withering effect such a course must operate 
on Bangor. 

Gentlemen, I have often taken occasion to say, what circum- 
stances may render it proper now to repeat, that, at the close of 
the last war, a new era, in my judgment, had opened in the 
United States. A new career then lay before us. At peace 
ourselves with the nations of Europe, and those nations, too, at 
peace with one another, and the leading civilized states of the 
world no longer allowing that carrying trade which had been 
the rich harvest of our neutrality in the midst of former wars, 
but all now coming forward to exercise their own rights, in shar- 
ing the commerce and navigation of the world, it seemed to me 
to be very plain, that, while our commerce was still to be fos- 
tered with the most zealous care, yet quite a new view of things 
was presented to us in regard to our internal pursuits and con- 
cems. The works of peace, as it seemed to me, had become 
our duties. A hostile exterior, a front of brass, and an arm of 
iron, all necessary in the just defence of the country against for- 
eign aggression, naturally gave place, in a change of circum- 
stances, to the attitude, the objects, and the pursuits of peace. 
Our true interest, as I thought, was to explore our own resour- 
ces, to call forth and encourage labor and enterprise upon inter- 
al objects, to multiply the sources of employment and comfort 
at home, and to unite the country by ties of intercourse, com- 
merce, benefits, and prosperity, in all parts, as well as by the ties 
of political association. And it appeared to me that government 
iteelf clearly possessed the power, and was as clearly charged 
with the duty of helping on, in various ways, this great business 
of internal improvement. I have, therefore, steadily supported 
all measures directed to that end, which appeared to me to be 
within the just power of the government, and to be practicable 

within the limits of reasonable expenditure. And if any one 
would judge how far the fostering of this spirit has been benef 
cial to the country, let him compare its state at this moment 
with its condition at the commencement of the late war; and 
let him then say bow much of all that has been added to na- 
tional wealt} and national strength, and to individual pros 











speak in terms warm enough and high enoug 
in this respect, or the admirable wisdom with whi 
Or who, when he shall have stated the b 
which it has conferred upon the States most 
ture to say that he has done it justice? For. 
guine enough to believe that, if this bond 
solved, any other tie uniting all the States: 
for generations to come. It requires no 
piece of ordinary political journey-work, to 
shall hold together four-and-twenty separate § 
the line of whose united territories rans 
uf latitade fron New Brunswick to the 
whose connected breadth stretches from the 
Mississippi. Nor are all times or alll oce 
great operations. It is only under the most fav 
stances, and only when great men are called 0 
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‘only once in centuries, that such fortunate political 


himself to consider how the people might get on without it, 
appears to me to encourage sentiments subversive of the foun- 
dations of our prosperity. 

ieeaiiconi test three twenty-four States are, more or less, dif- 


tical, are not therefore inconsistent and hostile. Fer fiom it 
They unite, on the contrary, to promote an aggregate result of 
eee zeliocel happiness. It is not precisely a case in 


* All naturo's difference keeps all nataro’s poace "* ; 


but it is a case in which variety of climate and condition, and 
pear eeren eet predoctions al unite to exhibit-oue 
harmonious, it whole, to which the world 
Me eepetely cictocyea ts chor w= equal. In my opinion, 
no man, in any comer of any one of these States, can stand up 
and declare, that he is less prosperous or less happy than if the 
general government had never existed. Entertaining these senti- 
ments, and feeling their force most deeply, I regard it as the 
bounden duty of every good citizen, in public and in private life, 
to follow the admonition of Washington, and to cherish that 
‘Union which makes us one people. 1 most earnestly deprecate, 
therefore, whatever occurs, in the government or out of it, caleu- 
ated to endanger the Union or disturb the basis on which it 
rests. 


Another object of the Constitution I take to be such as is, 


common to all written constitutions of free governments; that 
is, to fix limits to delegated authority, or, in other words, to im- 
pose constitutional restraints on political power, Some, who 
esteem themselves republicans, seem to think no other security 
ae poo Woe necessary than a provision for a popular choice 

political power be delegated power, they entertain 
litte fear of its being abused. The people’s servants and favor- 
ites, they think, may be safely trusted. Our fathers, certainly, 
were not of this school. They sought to make assurance 
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tected and repressed, then the republic is already in the down- 
ward path of those which have gone before it. 

I hold, therefore, Gentlemen, that a strict submission, by 
every branch of the government, to the limitations and restraints 
of the Constitution, is of the very essence of all security for the 
prezervation of liberty; and that no one can be a true and intel- 
ligent friend of that liberty, who will consent that any man in 
pablic station, whatever he may think of the honesty of his mo- 
tives, shall assume to exercise an authority above the Constita- 
tion and the laws. Whatever government is not a government 
of laws, is a tism, let it be called what it may. ~ 

ntlemen, on an occasion like this, I ought not to detain 
you longer. Let us hope for the best, in behalf of this great 
and happy country, and of our glorious Constitution. Indeed, 
Gentlemen, we may well congratulate ourselves that the coun- 
try is so young, so fresh, and so vigorous, that it can bear a 
great deal of bad government. It can take an enormous load 
of official mismanagement on its shoulders, and yet go ahead. 
Like the veesel impelled by steam, it can move forward, not 
only without other than the ordinary means, but even when 


those means oppose it; it can make its way in defiance of the 
elements, and 


“ Against the wind, against the tide, 
Still steady, with an upright keel.”” 


There are some things, however, which the country cannot 
stand. It cannot stand any shock of civil liberty, or any disrup- — 
tion of the Union. Should either of these happen, the vessel of 
the state will have no longer either steerage or motion. She 
will lie on the billows helpless and hopeless, the scorn and con- 
tempt of all the enemies of free institutions, and an object of 
indescribable grief to all their friends. 


PRESENTATION OF A VASE. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 





Atanas number of the citizens of Boston being desirous to otfer te 
Mfr. Webster some enduring testimony of their gratitude for his services 
nm Congress, and more especially for his defence of the Constitution dur- 
ig the crisis of Nullification, a committee was raised, in the spring of 
1835, to procure a piece of plate which should be worthy of such an ob- 
ject. By their direction, and more particularly under the superinvend- 
tence of one of their number, the late Mr. George W. Brimmer, to whose 
taste and akill the committee were decply indebted for the sclection of 
the model and the arrangement of the devices, the beautiful wae, now 
Well known throughout the country as the Wensree Vase, was prepared 
‘the manufactory of Messrs, Jones, Lows, & Ball, in Boston. After it 
‘rms finished, the committee found it impossible to withstand the wish, both 
i the numerous subscribers and of the public generally, to witness the 
fremonies and hear the remarks by which its presentation might be 

ied. It wus accordingly presented to Mr. Webster in the pres- 
Qe of three or four thousand spectators, assembled at the Odeon, on the 
Yening of the 12th of October. The Vase was placed on a pedestal 
®vered with the American flag, and contained on its front the following 


‘scription: — 
PRESENTED TO 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


THE DEFENDER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
BY FUR CITIZENS OF BostOM, 


Oct. 12, 1835. 





‘The chairman of tne committee (Mr. Z. Jellison) opened the meet- 
{ng with the following remarks : — 


& Pettow-Crrizexs:— The friends of the Hon. Daniel Webster in thix 
tity, conceiving the propriety of giving that gentleman an expression of 
ihe high Retmeianinie nich they fold, bis) peblio serviosss end wishing 





ae immedi, 
of his duties 
like a 


m—and on these two 
t t this: that the supreme 
‘sovercignty is divided between the State and national govern- 
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Itis te aaiaiane ita If it were, 
it would be unworthy both of you and of me. It is not to man- 
‘fest attachment to individuals, | independent of all considerations 
‘of principles; if it were, I should feel it my duty to tell you, 
Griends as you are, that you were doing that which, at this very 
moment, constitutes one of the most threatening dangers to the 
Constitution itself; Your gift would have no value in my eyes, 
this occasion would be regarded by me as on idle pageant, if 1 
‘did not know that they are both but modes, chosen by you, to 
“signify your attachment to the trac principles of the Conatitu- 
|v orerhamanen eiartaal in you lies, to maintain those 
principles; and your resolution to support public men, and stand 
[By Stein, 90 long as they ball support and stand by the Conati- 
and no longer. 
f “The Constitution of the country!” Gentlemen, often as I 
am called to contemplate this subject, its importance always 
pene itself more and more, before me. I cannot 
view its preservation asa concern of narrow extent, or tem- 
“porary duration. On the contrary, I see in it a vast interest, 
whieh is to ran down with the generations of men, and to 
“spread over a great portion of the earth with a direct, and 
‘over the rest with an indirect, but a most pow Y 
| When I speak of it here, in this thick crowd of fellow-citizens 
and friends, | I yet behold, thronging about me,a much larger 
‘and more imposing crowd. 1 see a united rash of the present 
and the future. I see all the patriotic of our own land, and 
our own time. 1 see also the many millions of their pos- 
‘terity, and I see, too, the lovers of human liberty from every 
part of the earth, from beneath the oppressions of thrones, and 
) ele dynasties, from amidst the darkness of igno- 
into which any ray of polifi- 
fias penetrated; I see all those countless multitudes 
r us, and I hear their united and earnest voices, con 
uring us, in whose charge the treasure now is, to hold on, and 
‘hold on to the last, by that which is our own highest enjoyment 
‘and their best hope, 
Filled with these sentiments, Gentlemen, and having through 
life hitterto always acted under the deepest con- 
Viction of their trath and importance, it is natural that I should 
fiave regarded the preservation of the Constitution as the first 
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legislative, ji 
~ shyness States, had long existed, and, sub- 
ject only to the restraint of the power of the parent country, had 
been acoustomed to the forms and to the exercise of the powers 
republics, Others of them are pew creations, 
coming into existence only under the Constitution itself; but all 
Lo ecapaia an equal footing. 
under which all theee States are 
Me tecttnce pac, seoacies by Mr Gray, a 
confederation. It is mach more than a confederation. Itisa 
popular representative government, with all the departments, 
and all the functions and organs, of such u government. But it 
is “still @ limited, a restrained, a severely-guarded government. 
ft exists onder a written constitution, and all that human wis- 
dom could do is done, to define its powers and to prevent their 
‘abuse. It is placed in what was supposed to be the safest me- 
dium between dangerous authority on the one hand, and debil- 
ity and on the other. I think that happy medium 
was found, by the exercise of the greatest political sagacity, and 
the influence of the highest good fortane. We cannot move the 
system either way, without the probability of hurtful change; 
and as experience has taught us its safety, and its usefulness, 
when left where it is, our daty is « plain one. 
Tt cannot be doubted that a system thus complicated must be 
by more or less of danger, in every stage of its ex- 
fstence. It has not the simplicity of despotism. It is not a 
plain column, that stands self-poised and self-supported. Nor is 
it @ loose, irregular, unfixed, and undefined system of rule, which 
constant and violent changes, without losing its char- 
acter. But it is a balanced and guarded system; a system of 
checks and controls; a system in which powers are carefully 
delegated, and as carefully limited; a system in which the sym- 
metry of the parts is designed to produce an aggregate whole, 


which shall be favorable to personal liberty, favorable to public ~ 


prosperity, and favorable to national glory. And who can deny, 
on 


















ts fall of danger to the whole 
‘1 need not say, also, that possible collision be- 
and the State governments always has been, 


tween the general 
See be strictly watched 
_ Bat, Gentlemen, as T have spoken of dangers now, in my 
existing, I will state at once my opinions on 
fear and without reserve. I reproach no 
[> ort but I speak of things as they appear to 
me, and I speak of principles and practices which I deem most 
alarming. 1 think, then, Gentlemen, that a great practical 
ehange is going on in the Constitution, which, if not checked, 
ito eh wir This change co 


of the j of Congress on the one 
executive anthony ou sis 
Matera the United States, in the aggregate, 
“of the legislative power of Congress, seems fast losing, one after 
another, its accustomed powers. One by one, they are practi- 
‘eally strack out of the Constitution. What has become of the 
power of internal improvement? Does it remain in the Consti- 
or is it erased by the repeated exercise of the President's 
‘the acquiescence in that exercise of all who eall them- 
his friends, whatever their own opinions of the Constitu- 
tion may be? The power to create a national bank, a power 
exercised for forty years, approved by all Presidents, and by Con- 
gress at all times, and sanctioned by a solemn adjudication of 
‘the Supreme Court, is it not true that party has agreed to strike 
‘this power, too, from the Constitution, in compliance with what 
‘has been openly called the interests of party? Nay, more; that 
‘great power, the power of protecting domestic industry, who 
‘me whether that power is now regarded as in the Con- 
stitution, or ont of it? 
But, if it be true that the diminution of the just powers of 
‘Congress, in these particulars, has been attempted, and attempt- 
ed with more or less success, it is still more obvious, I think, 
that the executive power of the government has been danger- 
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before long, regard the whole goverment of the Union with 
distrast and jealousy, and finally with fear and hatred? 
Among other evils, it is the tendency of this system to push 
party feelings and party spirit to their utmost excess, It in- 
yolves not only opinions and principles, but the pursuits of life 
and the means of living, in the contests of party. The execu- 
tive himself becomes but the mere point of concentration of 
party power; and when executive power is exercised or is 
claimed for the supposed benefit of party, party will approve and 
it. When did heated and exasperated party ever com- 
plain of its leaders for seizing on new degrees of power? 
This system of government has been openly avowed. Offices 
of trast are declared, from high places, to be the regular spoils 
victory; and all that is furnished out of the public 
as a reward for labor in the public service, becomes thus 
‘1a boon, offered to personal devotion and partisan service. The 
uncontrolled power of removal is the spring which moves all 
this machinery; and I verily believe the government is, and will 
be, in serions danger, till some check is placed on that power, 
To combive and consolidate a great party by the influence of 
personal hopes, to govern by the patronage of office, to exercise 
the power of removal at pleasure, in order to render that patron- 
age effectual,—this scems to be the sum and substance of the 
systems of the times. I am sorry to say, that the germ 
of this system had its first being in the Senate. 





alone, but to the President and Senate, the trae 
interpretation of the Constitution would have carried the power 
of removal into the same hands. I have, however, so recently 
soe dheaigall -on this point in another place, that it 
improper to pursue this line of observation further. 
Tn the course of the Inst session, Gentlemen, several bills 
intended to cotrect abnses, to restrain aseless 
to curtail the discretionary anthority of public offi- 
cers, and to control government patronage. The post-office bill, 

the custom-house bill, and the bill respecting the tenure of office, 

were all of this class. None of them, however, received the fa- 
‘vorable consideration of the other house, I believe, that in all 
these respects a reform, a real, honest reform, is decidedly ne- 
oo theahaed security of the Constitution; and while I con- 
life, T shall not halt in my endeavors to produce 
hare tis tine to bring back the government to its true character’ 
|asan agency for the people. It is time to declare that offices, 
| created for the people, are public trusts, not private spoils, It is 
time to bring each and every department within its trae orig- 
inal limits. It is time to assent, on one hand, to the just pow: 
in their full extent, and to resist, on the other, 

the progress and rapid growth of executive authority, 

- ‘These, Gentlemen, are my opinions. I have spoken them 
frankly, and without reserve. Under present circumstances, 1 
should wish to avoid any concealment, and to state my political 

opinions in their fall length and breadth. I desire not to stat 
before the country asa man of no opinions, or of such a mix- 
ture of opposite opinions that the result has no character at all, 
‘On the contrary, 1 am desirous of standing as one who is bound 
to his own consistency by the frankest avowal of his sentiments, 
on al) important and interesting subjects. Tam not partly for 
the Constitution, and partly against it; Tam wholly for it, for it 
Z for it as it is, and for the exercise, when oceasion 
(requires, of all its just powers, as they have heretofore been ex 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Ar a meeting of the political friends of the Hon. Daniel Webster, held 
u Ecterpian Hall, in the city of New York, on Tuesday evening, the 21st 
of February, 1837, Chancellor Kent was called to the chair, and Messrs 
Hiram Ketchum and Gabriel P. Dissosway were appointed secretaries. 

The object of the meeting having been explained, the following reso- 
luions were, on motion, duly seconded and unanimously adopted : — 


“ Resolved, That this meeting has heard with deep concern of the in- 
tation of the Hon. Daniel Webster to resign his seat in the Senate of the 
United States at the close of the present session of Congress, or early 
in the next session. 

“ Resolved, That while we regret the resignation of Mr. Webster, it 
would be most unreasonable to censure the exercise of his right to seek 
repose, after fourteen years of unremitted, zealous, and highly distin. 

ished labors in the Congress of the United States ; but we indulge the 

that the nation will, at no distant day, again profit by his ripe expe- 
Tence as a statesman and his extensive knowledge of public affairs, by 
bis wisdom in council and eloquence in debate. 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting there is none among 
the living or the dead who has given to the country more just or able ex- 
positions of the Constitution of the United States ; none who has enforced, 
with more lucid and impassionate eloquence, the necessity and impor- 
tance of the preservation of the Union, or exhibited more zeal or ability 
in defending the Constitution from the foes without the government, and 
foes within it, than Daniel Webster. 

“ Resolved, That there is no part of our w'dely extended country more 
deeply interested in the preservation of the Union than the city of New 
York ; her motto should be ‘ Union and Liberty, now and for ever, one 
and inseparable,’ and her gratitude should be shown to the statesman 
who first gave utterance to this sentiment. 

* Resolee , That David B. Ogden, Peter Siege, Jonathan Thompson, 
lames Brown, Philip Hone, Samuel Stevens, Robert Smith, Joseph 
Tucker, Peter Sharpe, Egbert Benson, Hugh Maxwell, Peter A. Jay, 
\aron Clark, tra B. Wheeler, William W. Todd, Seth Grosvenor, Sim- 
on Draper, Jr., Wm. Aspinwall, Nathaniel Weed, Jonathan Goodhue, 
aleb Bartow, Hiram Ketchum, Gabriel P. Dissosway, Henry K. Bogert, 
umes Kent, Wm. 8. Johnson, and John W. Leavitt, Esqrs., be a com- 
inee authorized and empowered to receive the Hon. Daniel Webstes 
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ces of mine of such commendation from such a source. To the dis- 
charge of the duties of my public situation, sometimes both anxious and 
difficult, ” have devoted time and labor without reserve ; and have made 
sacrifices of personal and private convenience not always unimportant. 
These, together with integrity of purpose and fidelity, constitute, | am 
conscious, my only claim to the public regard ; and for all these I find 
myself richly compensated by proofs of approbation such as your com- 
munication affords. 

“ My desire to relinquish my seat in the Senate for the two years still 
remaining of the term for which { was chosen, would have been carricd 
into execution at the close of the present session of the Senate, had not 
circumstances existed which, in the judgment of others, rendered it ex- 
pedient to defer the fulfilment of that purpose for the present. 

“Tt is my expectation to be in New York early in the week afer 
next; and it will give me pleasure to meet the political friends who have 
tendered me this kind and respectful attention, in any manner most 
agreeable to them. 

“T pray you to accept for yourself, and the other gentlemen of the 
committee, my highest rej 

“Danis Wesster. 

“To D. B. Ocpen, Esq., New York.” 





“Ata meeting of the committee appointed under the above resolu- 
tion, Philip Hone, Robert Smith, John W. Leavitt, Egbert Benson, Ira 
B. Wheeler, Caleb Bartow, Simeon Draper, Jr., and Wm. S. John- 
son, Esqrs., were appointed a sub-committee to make arrangements for 
the reception of Mr. Webster. The committee have corresponded with 
Mr. Webster, and ascertained that he will leave Philadelphia on the morn- 
ang of Wednesday next. He will be met by the committee, and, on 
landing at Whitehall, at about two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, will 
shence be conducted by the committee, accompanied by such other citi- 
‘ens as choose to join them, to a place hereaffer to be designated. In 
ne evening, at half past six o’clock, he will be addressed by the commit. 
ee, in a public meeting of citizens, at Niblo’s Saloon. 

“D. B. Ocpen, Chairman 





On the subsequent day, March 15th, the committee appointed for that 
purpose met Mr. Webster at Amboy, and accompanied him to the city, 
where he was met, on landing, by a very numerous assemblage of citi- 
zens, who thronged to see the distinguished Senator, and give him a warm 
welcome ; after landing, he was attended by the committee and a numer- 
ous cavalcade through Broadway, which was crowded with the most re- 
spectable citizens, to lodgings provided for him at the American Hotei 
Here he made a short address to the assembled citizens, and in the even- 
tag was accompanied by the committee to Niblo’s Saloon. One of the 
largest meetings ever held in the city of New York assembled in the 
Saloon, and at half past six o’clock was called to order by Aaron Crank: 
Davip B. Ocpgn was called to the chair as President of the meeting 


one 
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Robert C. Cornell, Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Tucker, and Nathaniel 
Weed were nominated Vice-Presidents; and Joseph Hoxie and Georpe 
S. Robbins, Secretaries. 

After the meeting was organized, Purtir Howe introduced Mr. Web- 
ster with a few appropriate remarks, and he was received with the mos} 
enthusiastic greetings. Mr. Ocven then addressed him as follows: — 


“On behaif of a committee, appointed at a meeting of a number of 
Pes cone political friends in this city, 1 have now the honor of 
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the country from the evils under which she is now laboring, and to save 
ficed by folly, corruption, or usurpation. 

pleasure to be the organ of the committee to exprest 

to you their great respect for your talents, their deep sense of the im 

portance of your public services, and their gratification to learn that yor 

will still continue in the Senate.” 











To this address Mr. Wenster replied in the following epeech. 
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ee ee soecccrmbil or evasion, without barren 
s or empty phrase, without if or but, without a sine 

ex. say, bearing the oracular character of an 
Tnaugural, 1 on this occasion, speak my mind plainly, 
freely, and independently, to men who are just as free to concar 
er not to concur in my sentiments, as I am to utter them. I 
think you are entitled to hear my opinions freely and frankly 
spoken; but I freely acknowledge that you are still more clearly 
entitled to retain, and maintain, your own opinions, however 
they may differ or agree with mine. 
_ Iti true, Gentlemen, that I have contemplated the relinqnish- 
ment of my seat in the Senate for the residue of the term, now 
two years, for which I was chosen. This resolution was not 
taken from disgust or discouragement, although some things 
have certainly happened which might excite both those feelings. 
‘But in popular governments, men must. not suffer themselves to 
be permanently disgusted by occasional exhibitions of political 
harlequinism, or deeply discouraged, although their efforts to 
awaken the people to what they deem the dangerous tendency 
0 measures be not crowned with immediate success. It 
‘was altogether from other causes, and other considerations, that, 
alter an uninterrapted service of fourteen or fifteen years, I nat- 
‘arally desired a respite. But those whose opinions 1 am bound 
to respect saw objections to a present withdrawal from Con- 
gress; and I have yielded my own strong desire to their convir- 
ons'of what the public good requires. 

in speaking here on the subjects which now so 
ae interest the community, I wish in the outset to disclaim 
‘all personal disrespect towards individuals. He whose character 
and fortune have exercised such a decisive influence on our poli- 
tics for eight years, has now retired from public station. I pur- 
sue him with no personal reflections, no reproaches. Between 
him and myself, there has always existed a respectful personal 
intercourse. Moments have existed, indeed, critical and decisive 
upon the general success of his administration, in which he has 
been pleased to regard my aid as not altogether unimportant 
T now speak of him respectfully, as a distinguished soldier, as 
‘one who, in that character, has done the state much service; as 
& man, too, of strong and decided character, of unsubdued reso- 
Iution and perseverance in whatever he undertakes. In speak- 
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ing of his civil administration, I speak without censoriousness, 
ot harsh imputation of motives; I wish him health and happi- 
ness in his retirement; but I must still speak as I think of his 
public measures, and of their general bearing and tendency, not 
only on the present interests of the country, but also on the 
well-being and security of the government itself. 

‘There are, however, some topics of a less urgent present ap- 
lication and importance, upon which I wish to say a few 
words, before I advert to those which are more immediately 
connected with the present distressed state of things. | 

My learned and highly-valued friend (Mr. Ogden) who has 
addressed me in your behalf, has been kindly pleased to speak 
of my political carcer as being marked by a freedom from local 
interests and prejudices, and a devotion to liberal and compre: 
hensive views of public policy. 

Twill not say that this compliment is deserved. I - il only — 
say, that I have earnestly endeavored to deserve it. Gentlemen, — 
the general government, to the extent of its power, is national — 
Tt is not consolidated, it does not embrace all powers of govern i 
ment. On the contrary, it is delegated, restrained, strictly 
limited, | 

But what powers it does possess, it possesses for the general 
not for any partial or local good. It extends over a vast terri- 
tory, embracing now six-and-twenty States, with interests va 
rious, but not irreconcilable, infinitely diversified, but capable of 
being all blended into political harmony. 

He, however, who would produce this harmony must survey 
the whole field, as if all parts were as interesting to himself = 
they are to others, and with that generous, patriotic feeli 
prompter and better than the mere dictates of cool reasey), 
which leads him to embrace the whole with affectionate 
as constituting, altogether, that object which he is so much 
bound to respect, to defend, and to love,—his country. We 
have around us, and more or less within the influence and 
protection of the general government, all the great interests 
of agriculture, navigation, commerce, manufactures, the fish. 
eries, and the mechanic arts. The duties of the government, 
then, certainly extend over all this territory, and embrace al 
:hes2 vast interests. We have a maritime frontier, a sea-coast, 
of many thousand miles; and while no one doubts that it is 
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the duty of government to defend this coast by suitable military 
preparations, there are those who yet suppose that the powors 
of government stop at this point; and that as to works of peace 
and works of improvemént, they are beyond our constitutional 
limits. I have ever thought otherwise. Congress has a right, 
no doubt, to declare war, and to provide armies and navies; and 
it has necessarily the right to build fortifications and batteries, 
to protect the coast from the effects of war. But Congress has 
authority also, and it is its duty, to regulate commerce, and it 
has the whole power of collecting duties on imports and ton- 
nage. It must have ports and harbors, and dock-yards also, for 
its navies. Very early in the history of the government, it was 
decided by Congress, on the report of a highly respectable com- 
mittee, that the transfer by the States to Congress of the power 
of collecting tonnage and other duties, and the grant of the au- 
thority to regulate commerce, charged Congress, necessarily, 
with the duty of maintaining such piers and wharves and light- 
houses, and of making such improvements, as might have been 
expected to be done by the States, if they had retained the usual 
means, by retaining the power of collecting duties on imports, 
The States, it was admitted, had parted with this power; and 
the duty of protecting and facilitating commerce by these means 
had passed, along with this power, into other hands. I have 
never hesitated, therefore, when the state of the treasury would 
admit, to vote for reasonable appropriations, for breakwaters, 
light-houses, piers, harbors, and similar public works, on any 
part of the whole Atlantic coast or the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Maine to Louisiana. 

But how stands the inland frontier? How is it along the 
vast lakes and the mighty rivers of the North and West? Do 
ur constitutional rights and duties terminate where the water 
ceases to be salt? or do they exist, in full vigor, on the shores 
of these inland seas? I never could doubt about this; ana 
yet, Gentlemen, I remember even to have participated in a warm 
debate, in the Senate, some years ago, upon the constitutional 
Tight of Congress to make an appropriation for a pier in the 
barbor of Buffalo. What! make a harbor at Buffalo, where 
‘Nature never made any, and where therefore it was never in- 
tended any ever should be made! Take money from the peo- 
We to ran out piers from the sandy shores of Lake Ezie, or 
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the same general political sentiments, Americans all, by birth, 
education, and principle, what but a narrow mind, or woful 
ignorance, or besotted selfishness, or prejudice ten times blinded, 
can lead any of us to regard the citizens of any part of the 
country as strangers and aliens? 
The solemn truth, moreover, is before us, that a common po- 
litical fate attends us all. 
Under the present Constitution, wisely and conscientiously 
administered, all are safe, happy, and renowned. The measure 
of our country’s fame may fill all our breasts. It is fame enough 
for us all to partake in her glory, if we will carry her character 
onward to its frue destiny. But if the system is broken, its 
fragments must fall alike on all. Not only the cause of Ameri- 
can liberty, but the grand cause of liberty throughout the whole 
earth, depends, in a great measure, on upholding the Constitu- 
tion and Union of these States. If shattered and destroyed, no 
matter by what cause, the peculiar and cherished idea of United 
American Liberty will be no more for ever. There may be free 
states, it is possible, when there shall be separate states. There 
may be many loose, and feeble, and hostile confederacies, where 
there is now one great and united confederacy. But the noble 
idea of United American Liberty, of our liberty, such as our 
fathers established it, will be extinguished for ever. Fragments 
and shattered columns of the edifice may be found remaining; 
and melancholy and mournful ruins will they be. The august 
temple itself will be prostrate in the dust. Gentlemen, the citi 
zens of this republic cannot sever their fortunes. A common fate 
awaits us. In the honor of upholding, or in the disgrace of un- 
dermining the Constitution, we shall all necessarily partake. Let 
us then stand by the Constitution as it is, and by our country as 
it is, one, united, and entire; let it be a truth engraven on our 
hearts, let it be borne on the flag under which we rally, in every 
exigency, that we have one Country, one ConsTiTUTION, ONE 
Destiny. 


Gentlemen, of our interior administration, the public lands 
constitute a highly important part. This is a subject of great 
interest, and it ought to attract much more attention than it has 
hitherto received, especially from the people of the Atlantic 
States. The public lands are public property. They belong to 
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there was not, I suppose, an enlightened man in the whole 
‘West, who insisted on any such right in the States, when the 
proposition to cede the lands to the States was made, in the late 
session of Congress. The public lands being, therefore the com: 
mon property of all the people of all the States, I shall never 
consent to give them away to particular States, or to dispose of 
them otherwise than forthe general good, and the general use 
of the whole country. 

T felt bound, therefore, on the occasion just alladed to, to 
resist at the threshold a proposition to cede the public lands 
to the States in which they lie, on certain conditions. I very 
much regretted the introduction of such a measure, as its effect 
must be, I fear, only to agitate what was well setiled, and to 
disturb that course of proceeding in regard to the public lands, 
which forty years of experience have shown to be so wise, and 

#0 satisfactory in its operation, both to the people of the old 
‘States and to those of the new. 

But, Gentlemen, although the public lands are not to be given 
away, nor ceded to particular States, a very liberal policy in 
regard to them ought certainly to prevail. Such a policy has 
prevailed, and Thave steadily supported it, and shall continue to 
support itso long as I may remain in public life. The main 
object, in regard to these lands, is undoubtedly to settle them, #0 
fast as the growth of our population, and its augmentation by 

may enable us to settle them. 
lands, therefore, should be sold, at a low price; and, for 
one, I have never doubted the right or expediency of granting 
portions of the lands themselves, or of making grants of money, 
for objects of internal improvement, connected with them. 

1 have always supported liberal appropriations for the pur- 
pose of opening communications to and through these lands, by 
common roads, canals, and railroads; and where lands of little 
value have been long in market, and, on account of their indiffer- 
ent quality are not likely to command a common price, I know 
‘no objection to a reduction of price, as to such lands, so that they 
may pass into private ownership. Nor do T feel any objections 
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Gentlemen, the general question of revenue is very much con- 
nected with this subject of the public lands, and I will therefore, 
ina very few words, express my views on that point. 

The revenue involves not only the supply of the treasury with 
money, but the question of protection to manufactures. On 
these connected subjects, therefore, Gentlemen, as T have prom- 
ised to keep nothing back, J will state my opinions plainly, but 
very shortly. 

Tam in favor of such a revenue as shall be equal to all the just 
and reasonable wants of the government; and I am decidedly 
upposed to all collection or accumulation of revenue beyond this 
point. An extravagant government expenditure, and unneces- 
sary accumulation in the treasury, are both, of all things, to be 
most studiously avoided. 

lam in favor of protecting American industry and labor, not 
only as employed in large manufactories, but also, and more 
expecially, as employed in the various mechanic arts, carried on 
by persons of small capitals, and living by the earnings of their 
own personal industry. Every city in the Union, and none 
more than this, would feel severely the consequences of depart- 
ing from the ancient and continued policy of the government 
respecting this last branch of protection. If duties were to be 
abolished on hats, boots, shoes, and other articles of leather, and 
on the articles fabricated of brass, tin, and iron, and on ready- 
made clothes, carriages, furniture, and many similar articles, 
thousands of persons would be immediately thrown out of em- 
ployment in this city, and in other parts of the Union. Protec. 
tion, in this respect, of our own labor against the cheaper, ill-paid, 
half-fed, and pauper labor of Europe, is, in my opinion, a duty 
which the country owes to its own citizens. I am, therefore, de- 
cidedly, for protecting our own industry and our own labor. 

In the next place, Gentlemen, I am of opinion, that, with no 
more than usual skill in the application of the well-tried princi- 
ples of discriminating and specific duties, all the branches of 
national industry may be protected, without imposing such du- 
ties on imports as shall overcharge the treasury. 

And as to the revenues arising from the sales of the public 
fands, I am of opinion that they ought to be set apart for the 
use of the States. The States need the money. The govern- 
ment of the United States does not need it. Many of the Statea 
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Bat it emote daguied, Gentlemen, that a desire, or an 
intention, is already manifested 


to annex Texas to the United 
States. On a subject of such mighty magnitude as tliis, and at 
4 moment when the public attention is drawn to it, I should 
“2 emtibam candor, if I did not express my opinion; 
“suppose that, on such a question, it is impossible 

that T should be without some opinion. 
_ Tsay then, Gentlemen, in all frankness, that I see objections, 
Tthink insurmountable objections, to the annexation of ‘Texas 
to the United States. When the Constitution was formed, it is 
not probable that either its framers or the people ever looked to 
the admission of any States into the Union, except such as then 
x , and such as should be formed out of territories 
then already belonging to the United States. Fifteen years 
after the adoption of the Constitution, however, the case of Lou- 
isiana arose. Louisiana was obtained by treaty with France, 
‘who had recently obtained it from Spain; but the object of this 
acquisition, certainly, was not mere extension of territory. Oth- 
‘¢r great political interests were connected with it, Spain, while 
Louisiana, had held the mouths of the great rivera 
which rise in the Western States, and flow into the Gulf of 
“Mexico. She had disputed our use of these rivers already, and 
‘with a powerful nation in possession of these outlets to the sea, 
it is obvions that the commerce of all the West was in danger 
‘of perpetual vexation. ‘The command of these rivers to the sea 
‘was, therefore, the great object aimed at in the acquisition of 
Louisiana. But that acquisition necessarily bronght territory 
along with it, and three States now exist, formed out of that an- 

cient 


‘A similar policy, and a similar necessity, though perhaps not 
entirely so urgent, led to the acquisition of Florida. 

Now, no such necessity, no such policy, requires the annexa- 
tion of ‘Texas. he accession of Texas to our territory is not 
‘necessary to the full and complete enjoyment of all which we 
‘already possess, Her case, therefore, stands upon a footing en- 
entirely different from that of Louisiana and Florida. There 
being no necessity for extending the limits of the Union in that 
direction, we ought, I think, for numerous and powerful reasons, 
Yo be content with our present boundaries. 

Gentlemen, we all sce that. by whomsoever possessed, Texax 
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[ifeicfasoned with, tt may te mode svilling. I. believe it is entirely) 
willing, to fulfil all existing engagement and all existing duties, 
| tomphold and defond the Constitution ae it is established, with 
| welintever regrata about some provisions which .it does actually 
erg But to coerce it into silence, to endeavor to restrain its 

to seek to compress and confine it, warm as it 
is, and more heated as such endeavors would inevitably render 
it,—should this be attempted, I know nothing, even in the 
Constitution.or in the Union itself, which would not be endan- 
| Sy hala might follow. 

__ I see, therefore, no political necessity for the annexation of 
| Texas to the Union; no advantages to be derived from it; and 
| objections to it of a strong, and, in my judgment, decisive 

| character. 
| Dbelieve it to be for the interest and happiness of the whole 
| Union to remain as it is, without diminution and without ad- 


| 


Gentleman, I pass to other subjects. The rapid advancement 
_ of the executive authority is a topic which has already been 
alluded to, 

T believe there is serious cause of alarm from this source. 1 
| believe the power of the executive has increased, is increasing, 


| Tt ie hardly too strong to say, that the Constitution was made | 
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from all offices, high and low, for 


ground of giving patronage 
‘ is to sys of giving him the Liga ie 











it offices became vacant, by the usual causes of 
tion. Mr. Adams, of course, nominated per- 


of the friends of General Jackson; and, instead 
g on these nominations, and filling the vacant offices 
ordinary promptitude, the nominations were postponed to 
the 4th of March, for the purpose, openly avowed, 
the patronage of the appointments to the President 
} then coming into office. When the new President 
his office, he withdrew these nominations, and sent 
of his own friends in their places. I was of 
‘and am of opinion now, that that decision of the 
Senate went far to unfix the proper balance of the government. 
‘Tt conferred on the President the power of rewards for party 
purposes, or personal purposes, without limit or control. It 
, manifestly and plainly, that exercise of power which 
Mr. Madison had said would deserve impeachment; and it 
‘defeated one great object, which we are told the 
the Constitution contemplated, in the manner of 
Beate tad Genates that is, that the Senate might be a body 
| not changing with the election of a President, and therefore 
likely to be able to hold over him some check or restraint in 
regard to bringing his own friends and partisans into power with 
him, and thus rewarding their services to him at the public ex- 
The debates in the Senate, on these questions, were long con- 
tinued and earnest. They were of course in secret session, but 
the opinions of those members who opposed this course have 
all been proved true by the result. The contest was severe and 
ardent, as much so as any that I have ever partaken in; and I 
Wave sven some service in that sort of warfare, 



















le. dati : 
| ee cot aie Phe msieedal 
‘mpresentative, and as such may exercise power, withont any 
other grant, what is the limit to that power? And what may 
ee cn oncnaen When the 
| expressly creates representatives, as members of 
defines, and limits their authority, But 


magistrate, i 
and call himself the representative of the whole people, wliatits —— 
to limit or restrain this representative power in his hands? 
I fear, Gentlemen, that if these pretensions should be con- 
opel many we might have many instances of summuxy 
caer such as Lonce heard in the House of 
gentleman, not now living, wished very much to vote 
ela fg ll i United States, but he 
stoutly denied the constitutional power of Congress 
agen a bank. The country, however, was in a state of 
financial distress, from which such an institution, it was 
omen help to extricate it; and this consideration led the 
wworthy member to review his opinions with care and delibera- 
tion. Happily, on such careful and deliberate review, he altered 
ayeel judgment. He came, satisfactorily, to the conclusion 
that Congress might incorporate a bank. The argument which 
brought his mind to this result was short, and so plain and ob- 
vious, that he wondered how he should so long have overlooked 
it, The power, he said, to create a bank, was either given to 
Congress, or it was not given. Very well. If it was given, 
Congress of course could exercise it; if it was not given, the 
still retained it, and in that case, Congress, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, might, apon an emergency, make free 
to use it. 

Arguments and conclusions in substance like these, Gentle- 
men, will not be wanting, if men of great popularity, command- 
ing characters, Spire by powerful parties, and full of good 

vo. t 
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Let us see, Gentlemen. what the tain of occurrences has 
been in regard to our revenue and finances: and when these ox 
currences are stated, I leave to every man the rizht to devide for 
himself whether our present ditfeulties have or have net arisen 
from attempts to extend the executive authority. In giving this 
detail, I shall be cumpelled to speak of the late Bank of the 
United States; but I shall speak of it historieally only. My 
opinion of its utility, and of the extraordinary abi and suc 
cess with which its affairs were conducted for many years before 
the termination of its charter. is well known. I have often ex- 
pressed it, and I have not altered it. But at present I speak of 
the bank only as it makes a necessary part in the history of 
events which I wish now to recapitulate. 

Mr. Adams commenced his administration in March, 1825. 
He had been elected by the House of Representatives, and began 
his career as President under a powerful opposition. From the 
very first day, he was warmly, even violently, opposed in all his 
measures; and this opposition, as we all know, continued with- 
out abatement, either in force or asperity, through his whole 
term of four years. Gentlemen, I am not about to say whether 
this opposition was well or ill founded, just or unjust. I only 
state the fact as connected with other facts. The Bank of the 
United States, during these four years of Mr. Adams's adminis- 
tration, was in full operation. It was performing the fiscal du- 
ties enjoined on it by its charter; it had established numerous 
offices, was maintaining a large circulation, and transacting a 
vast business in exchange. Its character, conduct, and manner 
of administration were all well known to the whole country. 

Now there are two or three things worthy of especial notice. 
One is, that during the whole of this heated political contre- 
versy, from 1825 to 1829, the party which was endéavoring to 
produce a change of administration in the general government 
brought no charge of political interference against the Bank of 
the United States. If any thing, it was rather a favorite with 
that party generally. Certainly, the party, as a party, did not 
ascribe to it undue attachment to other parties, or to the then 
existing administration. Another important fact is, that, during 
the whole of the same period, those who had espoused the cause 
of General Jackson, and who sought to bring about a revolution 
under his name, did not propose the destruction of the bank, or 
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These propositions appeared to me, at the me, as. vory ex: 


administered by the executive, was a conception which I had 
supposed no man’ the chief executive power in his own 
okra eee 

But the question now is, what had wrought this great change 
eLieeling and of purpose in regard to the bank. What events 
had oceurred between March and December that should have 
caused the bank, s0 constitutional, so useful, so peaceful, and so 
safe an institution, in the first of these months, to start up into 
the character of a monster, and become so horrid and dangerous, 
‘in the last? 

Gentlemen, lets see what the events were which had inter- 
yvened. General Jackson was elected in December, 1823, His 
term was to begin in March, 1829, A session of Congress took 
place, therefore, between his election and the commencement of 
his administration. 

Now, Gentlemen, the trath is, that during this session, and a 
fittle before the commencement of the new administration, a 

was manifested by political men to interfere with 
the management of the bank. Members of Congress under- 
took to nominate or recommend individuals as directors in the 
branches, or offices, of the bank. They were kind enough, 
sometimes, to make out whole lists, or tickets, and to send them 
to Philadelphia, containing the names of those whose appoint 
ments would be satisfactory to General Jackson's friends. Por- 
tions of the correspondence on these subjects have been pub- 
lished in some of the voluminous reports and other documents 
eonnected with the bank, but perhaps have not been generally 
heeded or noticed. At first, the bank merely declined, as gently 
as possible, complying with these and similar requests. But 
like applications began to show themselves from many quarters, 
and a very marked case arose as carly as June, 1829, Certain 
members of the Legislature of New Hampshire applied for a 
change in the presidency of the branch which was established 
in that State. A member of the Senate of the United Statre 
wrote both to the president of the bank and to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, strongly recommending a change, and in his 
letter to the Secretary hinting very distinctly at political con 
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“moment in which the bank asserted ite indepen- 
‘control, and its elevation above mere party 
down to the end of its charter, and down even to the 
7 ‘it has been the subject to which the selectest 
phrases of party denunciation have been plentifully applied. 

- But Congress manifested no disposition to establish a treasury 
bank. On the contrary, it was satisfied, and so was the country, 
most unquestionably, with the bank then existing. In the sum- 
‘mer of 1832, Congress passed an act for continuing the charter 
‘of the bank, by strong majorities in both honses. In the House 

of Representatives, I think, two thirds of the members voted for 
the bill. The President gave it his negative; and os there were 
‘not two thirds of the Senate, though a large majority were for 
it, the bill failed to become a law. 

Bat it was not enough that a continuance of the charter of 
the bank was thus refused. It had) the deposit of the public 
money, and this it was entitled to by law, for the few years 
which yet remained of its chartered term. But this it was de- 
termined it should not continue to enjoy. At the commence- 
ment of the session of 1832-93, grave and sober doubt was 
expressed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his official com- 
munication, whether the public moneys were safe in the custody 
‘of the bank! Teconfess, Gentlemen, when I look back to this 

thus officially made, so serious in its import, so un- 
jst, if not well founded, and so greatly injurious to the credit ot 
the bank, and injurious, indeed, to the credit of the whole coun- 
try, 1 cannot but wonder that any man of intelligence and char- 
acter should have been willing to make it. I read in it, how- 
‘ever, the first lines of another chapter. [saw an attempt was now 
to be made to remove the deposits of the public money from the 
hank, and such an attempt was made that very session. But 
was not to be prevailed upon to accomplish the end 
by its own authority. It was well ascertained that neither 
house would consent to it, ‘The House of Representatives, in- 
deed, at the heel of the session, decided against the proposition 
by a very large majority. 

‘The legislative authority having been thus invoked, and in- 

voked in vain, it was resolved to stretch farther the long arm of 
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ce, that the writers of the Federalist, in 


prescient te This, it is certain, is one part of 
ry order of July last. 


the public moneys. It passed the law of July, 1836, 
@ subject under legal control, restraining the power of 
tive, subjecting the banks to liabilities and duties, on 
hand, and securing them against executive favoritism, on 
But this law contained another important provision ; 
h was, that all the money in the treasury, beyond what 
as necessary for the current expenditures of the government, 
be deposited with the States. This measure passed both 
) by very unusual majorities, yet it hardly escaped a veto. 
only a cold assent, a slow, reluctant, and hesitating 
approval; and an early moment was seized to array against it a 
long list of objections, But the law passed. The money in the 
beyond the sum of five millions was to go to the 
States. It has so gone, and the treasury for the present is re= 
the burden of a surplus. But now observe other 
‘coincidences. In the annual message of December, 1835, the 
President quoted the fact of the mipidly increasing sale of the 
[public lands as proof of high national prosperity. He alluded 
to that subject, certainly with much satisfaction, and apparently 
‘in something of the tone of exultation. There was nothing 
said about monopoly, not a word about speculation, not a word 
‘about over-iasues of paper, to pay for the lands, All was pros- 
\perous, all was full of evidence of a wise administration of gov- 
‘rment, all was joy and triumph, 
“But the iden of a deposit or distribution of the surplus money 
with the people euddenly damped this effervescing happiness 
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fate sivas tool fats mere power, without stop- 
point out the sources of that power, is not only the 
butin troth the most just. He is the most sensible, as 





and stops there. I regard the joint resolution of 1816 as map 
datory; as prescribing a legal rule; as putting this subject, in 
which all have so an interest, beyond the caprice, or the 
arbitrary pleasure, or the discretion, of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. J believe there is not the slightest legal authority, 
either in that officer or in the President, to make a distinction, 
and to say that paper may be received for debts at the custom- 
honse, but that gold and silver only shall be received at the land 
offices. And now for the sequel. 

At the commencement of the last session, as yon know, Gen- 
Hlemen, a resolution was brought forward in the Senate for an- 
nulling and abrogating this order, by Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, # 
gentleman of much intelligence, of sound principles, of vigorous 
and energetic character, whose loss from the service of the coun- 
try I regard as a public misfortune. The Whig members all 

this resolution, and all the members, I believe, with 
the exception of some five or six, were very anxious in some 
way to get rid of the treasury order. But Mr. Ewing’s resolu- 
tion was too direct. It was deemed a pointed and ungracions 
attack on executive policy. It must therefore be softened, mod- 
ified, qualified, made to sound less harsh to the ears of men in 
power, and to assume a plausible, polished, inoffensive charac 
ter, It was accordingly put into the plastic hands of friends of 
the executive to be moulded and fashioned, so that it might 
have the effect of ridding the country of the obnoxious order, 
and yet not appear to question executive infallibility. A this 
did not answer. ‘he late President is not a man to be satisfied 
with’ soft words; and he saw in the measure, even as it passed 
the two houses, a substantial repeal of the order. He isa man 
of boldness and decision; and he respects boldness and decision 





the money and credit of the government, and ad- 
‘ministered, of course, by executive hands; but this was the 
President's object, and he attained it. in a great measure, by 
the treasury selection of deposit banks. In this particular, there- 
fore, to & great extent, his will prevailed In 1836, Congress 
Tefused to confine the receipts for public lands to gold and silver; 

but the President willed it, and his will prevailed, In 1837, 
both houses of Congress, by more than two thirds, passed a 
bill for restoring the former state of things by annulling the 
treasury order; but the President willed, notwithstanding, that 
the order shoald remain in force, and his will again prevailed. 
Trepeat the question, therefore, and I would put it earnestly to 
every intelligent man, to every lover of our constitutional liberty, 
BART Wn demiaioa cf the nwt or bas the effectual 
government of the country, at least in all that regards the great 
interest of the currency, been in a aingle hand? 


Gentlemen, I have done with the narrative of eventa and 


steps, in the progress of executive power, towards a complete 
eontrol over the revenue and the currency. The result is now 
all before us. ‘These pretended reforms, these extraordinary ex- 
ereises of power from an extraordinary zeal for the good of 
the people, what have they brought us to? 

Tn 1829, the currency was declared to be neither sound nor 
uniform ; a proposition, in my judgment, altogether at variance 
with the fact, because I do not believe there ever was a country 
of equal extent, in which paper formed any part of the cirenla- 
tion, that possessed a currency so sound, so uniform, so con- 
venient, and so perfect in all respects, as the currency of this 
aa at the moment of the delivery of that message, in 


But how is it now? Where has the improvement brought 
it?) What has reform done? What has the great ery for hurd 
money accomplished? Is the currency uniform now? Is money 
in New Orleans now as good, or nearly so, as money in New 
York? Are exchanges at par, or only at the same low rates as 
in 1829 and other years? Every one here knows that all the 

Vou. be 32 
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| While I thus hold to the absolute and indispensable ineccasity 
of gold and silver, a8 the foundation of our circulation, I yet 
n n absurd and preposterous, than unnatural 
and strained efforts to import specie. There is but so much 
‘specie in the world, and its amount cannot be greatly or sud- 
Indeed, there are reasons for supposing that its 
oo os eee erred by the quantity used in manu- 
diminished products of the mines, The 

NE  oriepete, tort tea carport the paper 
cireulations, and the systems of currency, not of the United 
States only, but of other nations also. One of its great uses is 
to pass from country to country, for the purpose of settling 
occasional balances in commercial transactions. It always 
finds its way, naturally and easily, to places where it is needed 
for these uses. But to take extraordinary pains to bring it 
where the course of trade does not bring it, where the state of 
debt and credit does not require it to be, and then to endeavor, 
by unnecessary and injurious regulations, treasury orders, aceu- 
‘mulations at the mint, and other contrivances, there to retain it, 
is a course of policy bordering, as it appears to me, on political 
insanity, It is boasted that we have seventy-five or eighty mil- 
lions of specie now in the country. But what more sehscless, 
what more absurd, than this boast, if there is a balance against 
us abroad, of which payment is desired sooner than remittances 
of our own products are likely to make that payment? What 
more miserable than to boast of having that which is not ours, 
which belongs to others, and which the convenience of others, 
and our own convenience also, require that they should possess? 
If Boston were in debt to New York, would it be wise in Bos- 
ton, instead of paying its debt, to contrive all possible means of 
ie from the New York banks, and hoarding it at 

home? And yet this, as I think, would be precisely as sensible 
aa the eourse which the government of the United States at 
present pursues. We have, beyond all doubt, a great amount 
of specte in the country, but it does not answer its accustomed 
end, it does not perform its proper duty. It neither goes abroad 
to settle balances against us, and thereby quiet those who have 
demands upon us; nor is it so disposed of at home as to sus 
tain the cireulation to the extent which the circumstances of 
the times require. A great part of it is in the Western banks 
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Their effects, too, on domestic exchanges, by deranging and 

specie which is in the country, are most disas- 
trous. Let him who has lent an ear to all these promises of a 
more uniform currency see how he can now sell his draft on 
New Orleans or Mobile. Let the Northem manufacturers and 
mechanics, those who have sold the products of their labor to the 
South, and heretofore realized the prices with little loss of ex- 
change, let them try present facilities, Let them see what 
reform of the currency has done for them. Let them inquire 
whether, in this respect, their condition is better or worse than it 
was five or six years ago. 

Gentlemen, I hold this disturbance of the meagure of value, and 
the means of payment and exchange, this derangement, and, if 
I may £0 «ay, this violation of the currency, to be one of the 
most unpardonable of political faults. He who tampers with 
the currency robs labor of its bread. He panders, indeed, to 
greedy capital, which is keen-sighted, and may shift for itself; 
but he beggars labor, which is honest, unsuspecting, and too 
buxy with the present to calculate for the future, The prosper- 
ity of the working classes lives, moves, and has its being in es- 
tablished eredit, and a steady medium of payment. All sudden 
changes destroy it. Honest industry never comes in for any 
part of the spoils in that scramble which takes place when the 
eurrency of a country is disordered. Did wild schemes and proj- 
vets ever benefit the industrious? Did irredeemable bank paper 
ever enrich the laborious? Did violent fluctuations ever do good 
to him who depends on his daily labor for his daily bread? 
Certainly never. All these things may gratify greediness for 
sudden gain, or the rashness of daring speculation; but they can 


“| 


bring nothing but injury and distress to the homes of patient in- — 


dustry and honest labor. Who are they that profit by the pres- 
ent state of things? They are not the many, but the few. 


‘They are speculators, brokers, dealers in money, and lenders of —— 


money at exorbitant interest. Small capitalists are crushed, and, 
their means being dispersed, as usual, in various parts of the 
country, and this miserable policy having destroyed exchanges, \ 
tiey have nolonger either money or credit. And all classes of la- | 
bor partake, and must partake, in the same calamity. And what 
consolation for all this is it, that the public lands are paid for in 
specie? that, whatever embarrasament and distresr pervade the 
gee 
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order, being something which government can do, and which 
will do good, the public voice is right in demanding that repeal. 

It is true, if repealed now, the relief will come late. Neverthe- 
less its repeal or abrogation is a thing to be insisted on, and pur- 
sued, till it shall be accomplished. This executive control over | 
the currency, this power of discriminating, by treasury order, be- ; 
tween one man’s debt and another man’s debt, is a thing not to | 
be endured in a free country; and it should be the constant, per- | 
sisting demand of all true Whigs, “ Rescind the illegal treas~ 
uy order, restore the rule of the law, place all branches of the 
revenue on the same grounds, make men’s rights equal, and 
leave the government of the country where the Constitution 
leaves it, in the hands of the representatives of the people in 
Congress.” This point should never be surrendered or compro- 
mised. Whatever is established, let it be equal, and let it be 
legal. Let men know, to-day, what money may be required of 
them to-morrow. Let the rule be open and public, on the pages 
of the statute-book, not a secret, in the executive breast. 

Gentlemen, in the session which has now just closed, I have 
done my utmost to effect a direct and immediate repeal of the 
treasury order. 

I have voted for a bill anticipating the payment of the French 
and Neapolitan indemnities by an advance from the treasury. 

I have voted with great satisfaction for the restoration of du- 
es on goods destroyed in the great conflagration in this city. 

I have voted for a deposit with the States of the surplus 
which may be in the treasury at the end of the year. All these 
measures have failed; and it is for you, and for our fellow- 
citizens throughout the country, to decide whether the public in- 
terest would, or would not, have been promoted by their success, 

But I find, Gentlemen, that I am committing an unpardon- 
able trespass on your indulgent patience. I will pursue these 
remarks no further. And yet I cannot persuade myself to take 
leave of you without reminding you, with the utmost deference 
and respect, of the important part assigned to you in the politi- 
cal concerns of your country, and of the great influence of your 
opinions, your example, and your efforts upon the general pros- 
perity and happiness. 

Whigs of New York! Patriotic citizens of this great me- 
tropelis! Lovers of constitational liberty, bound by interest and 

by affection to the institutions of your country, Americans in 
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heart and in principle! —you are ready, I am sure, to fulfil all 
the duties imposed upon you by your situation, and demanded 
of you by your country. You have a central position; your 
city is the point from which intelligence emanates, and spreads 
in all directions over the whole land, Every hour carries reports 
of your sentiments and opinions to the verge of the Union. 
You cannot escape the responsibility which circumstances have 
thrown upon you. You must live and act, on a broad and con- 
spicuous theatre, either for good or for evil to your country. 
You cannot shrink from your public duties; you cannot ob- 
seure yourselves, nor bury your talent. In the cormmon wel- 
fare, in the common prosperity, in the common glory of Ameri- 
cans, you have a stake of value not to be calculated. You have 
an interest in the preservation of the Union, of the Constitution, 
and of the true principles of the government, which no man 
ean estimate. You act for yourselves, and for the generations 
that are to come after you; and those who ages hence shall bear 
your names, and partake your blood, will feel, in their political 
and social condition, the consequences of the manner in which 
you discharge your political duties, 

Having fulfilled, then, on your part and on mine, though feebly 
and imperfectly on mine, the offices of kindness and mutual 
regard required by this oceasion, shall we not use it to a higher 
and nobler purpose? Shall we not, by this friendiy meeting, 
refresh our patriotism, rekindle our love of constitutional liberty, 
and strengthen our resolutions of public duty? Shall we not, 
in all honesty and sincerity, with pure and disinterested love of 
country, as Americans, looking back to the renown of our ances 
tors, and looking forward to the interests of our posterity, here, 
to-night, pledge our mutual faith to hold on to the last to our 
professed principles, to the doctrines of true liberty, and to the 
Constitution of the country, let who will prove true, or who will 
prove recreant? Whigs of New York! I meet you in advance, 
and give you my pledge for my own performance of these 
duties, without qualification and without reserve. Whether in 
public life or in private life, in the Capitol or at home, I mean 
never to desert them. I mean never to forget that I have a 
country, to which I am bound by a thousand ties; and the stone 
which is to lie on the ground that shall cover me, shall not. bea: 
the name of a son ungrateful to his native land. 
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‘Tre following toast having been proposed,—‘* Our distinguished 
guest,—his manly and untiring, though unsuccessful, efforts to sustain 
the supremacy of the Constitution gnd the laws against the encroach- 
ments of executive power, and to avert the catastrophe that now im- 
pends over the country, have given him a new claim to the gratitude of 
his countrymen, and added a new lustre to that fare which was already 
imperishably identified with the history of our institutions," — Mr. Web- 
ster rose and responded, in substance, as follows. 


Me. Ciaimman ann Fevuow-Crrizmns:—1 eannot be indif- 
ferent to the manifestations of regard with which I have been 
greeted by you, nor can J suffer any show of delicacy to prevent 
me from expressing my thanks for your kindness. 

I travel, Gentlemen, for the purpose of seeing the country, 
and of seeing what constitutes the important part of every 
country, the people. I find everywhere much to excite, and 
much to gratify admiration; and the pleasure I experience is 
only diminished by remembering the unparalleled state of dis- 
tress which T have left behind me, and by the apprehension, 
rather than the feeling, of severe evils, which I find to exist 
wherever J go. 

Teannot enable those who have not witnessed it to compre- 
hend the full extent of the suffering in the Eastern cities. It 
was painful, indeed, to behold it. So many bankruptcies among 
great and small dealers, so much property sacrificed, so many 
industrious men altogether broken up in their business, so many 
families reduced from competence to want, so many hopes 
crashed, so many happy prospects for ever clouded, and such 


cA iBpoesl delivered on the 17th of May, 1837, at a Public Dinner given 
to Mr. Webster by the Citizens of Wheeling, Virginia. 
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dom bas come to this; its fine workings have wrought out an 


promises, its grandeur, its flashes, that threw other 
men’s sense and understanding back into the shade, where are 
they now? Here is the “fine of fines and the recovery of ve- 
coveries.” Its panics, ite scofls, its jeers, its jests, ita gibee at all 
former experience, —its ery of “a new policy,” which was so 
much to delight and astonish mankind, — to this conclusion haz 
it come at last. 
© But yenterday, it might 

Have stood against the world ; now lies it there, 

And none so poor to do it reverence !"* 

ft is with no feelings of boasting or triamph, it is with no 
disposition to arrogate superior wisdom or discernment, but it is 
with mortification, with humiliation, with unaflected grief and 
affliction, that I contemplate the condition of difficulty and dis- 
trees to which this country, so vigorous, so great, so enterprising, 
and so rich in internal wealth, has been brought by the policy 
of her government. 

We learn to-day that most of the Easter banks have stopped 
payment, the deposit banks as well as others. The experiment 
has exploded. That bubble, which so many of us have all along 
regarded as the offspring of conceit, presumption, and political 
quackery, has burst. A general suspension of payment must be 
the result; a result which has come even sooner than was pre- 
dicted. Where is now that better currency that was promised? 
Where is that specie circulation? Where are those rivers of 
gold and silver, which were to fill the treasury of the government 
as well as the pockets of the people? Has the government a 
single hard dollar? Has the treasury any thing in the world but 
credit and deposits in banks that have already suspended pay- 
ment? How are public creditors now to be paid in specie? 
How are the deposits, which the law requires to be made with 
“the States on the Ist of July, now to be made? We must go 
back to the beginning, and take a new start. Every step in our 
financial banking system, since 18382, has been a false step; it 
has been a step which has conducted us farther and farther from 
the path of safety. 

‘The discontinuance of the national bank, the illegal removal 
of the deposits, the accumulation of the public revenue in 
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yp scaclpenapegr ranma This is the 
most favorable motive to which I can ascribe the treasury order 
of July. It is now said that that order was issued for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a strict execution of the law which forbids the 
allowance of credits mpon pnrehases of the public lands; bat 
meer rent cre allcwred before; not an hoor.was given 
‘the time of sale. In this respect, the order produces no 
)whatever. Its only effect is to require an immediate 
payment in specie, whereas, before, an immediate payment in 
the bills of specie-paying banks was demanded. There is no 
more credit in the one case than in the other; and the govern- 
‘ment gets just as much specie in one case as in the other; for 
‘no sooner is the specie, which the purchaser is compelled to pro- 
eure, often at great charge, paid to the receiver, than it is sent to 
the deposit banks, and the government has credit for it on the 
books of the bank; but the specie itself is again sold by the 
bank, or disposed of as it sees fit. It is evident that the govern- 
ment gets nothing by all this, though the purchasers of smal) 
tmcts are put to great trouble and expense. No one gains any 
thing but the banks and the brokers. It is, moreover, most trae 
that the art of man could not have devised a plan more effectu- 
ally to give to the large purchasers or speculators a decided pref- 
erence and advantage over small purchasers, who bought for 
actual settlement, than the treasury order of July, 1836, The 
stoppage of the banks, however, has now placed the actual set- 
tler in a still more unfortunate situation, How is he to obtain 
money to pay for his quarier-section? He must travel three or 
four times as many miles for it as he has dollars to pay, even 
if he should be able to obtain it at the end of that journey. 
T will not say that other causes, at home and abroad, have 
not ted an agency in bringing about the present derangement 
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| We have heard, Gentlemen, of the suspension of some of the 
“et reared but I fear the same course must be adopt- 
the country, The United States 


cie payment? If it continue to do s0 now that the deposit 
banks have stopped, the government, if possible, will draw 
from it its last dollar, in order to keep up a pretence of 

its own payments in specie. Ishall be glad if this institution 
find it pradent and proper to hold out;* but as it owes no more 


emash. I believe those in Massachusetts are very sound and 


not be disappointed, if they, seeing no public object to be at- 
tained proportioned to the private loss, and individual sacrifice 
and rain, which must result from resorting to the means neces- 
sary to enable them to hold out, should not be distinguished 
from their Souther and Western neighbors. 

I believe, Gentlemen, the “experiment” must go through. I 
believe every part and portion of our country will have a satis- 
factory taste of the “better currency.” I believe we shall be 
blest again with the currency of 1812, when money was the only 
wneurrent species of property. We have, amidst all the distress 
that surrounds us, men in and out of power, who condemn a 
national bank in every form, maintain the efficacy and efliciency 
of State banks for domestic exchange, and, amidst all the sufler- 
ings and terrors of the “experiment,” cry out, that they are es- 

“a better currency.” The “experiment,”—the exper- 

iment upon what? ‘The experiment of one man upon the hap- 

© Tho mail of that day brought advice of jte suspension, See the note on 
page 33, aa” 
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the power of making peace or war, and leave the twenty-six 
independent sovereignties to select their own foes, raise theit 
‘own troops, and conclude their own terms of peace. It might 
as well leave the States to impose their own duties and 
their own terms and treaties of commerce, as to give up control 
over the currency in which all are interested. 
‘The present government has been in operation forty-eight 
Daring forty of these forty-eight years we have had a 
national institution performing the duties of a fiscal agent to the 
government, and exercising a most useful control over the do- 
mestic exchanges and over the currency of the country. The 
first institution was chartered on the ground that such an insti- 
tation was necessary to the safe and economical administration 
of the treasury department in the collection and disbursement 
of its revenue. The experience of the new government had 
clearly proved this necessity. At that time, however, there were 
those who doubted the power of Congress, under the provisions 
of the Constitution, to incorporate a bank; but a majority of 
both houses were of a different opinion. President Washington 
sanctioned the measure, and among those who entertained 
doubts on the subject, the statesmen of most weight and con- 
sideration in the Union, and whose opinions were entitled to the 
highest respect, yielded to the opinion of Congress and the 
country, and considered it a settled question. Among those 
who first doubted of the power of the government to establish 
anational bank, was one whose name should never be men- 
tioned without respect, one for whom I can say I feel as high a 
veneration as one man can or ought to feel for another, one who 
was intimately associated with all the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, — Mr. Madison. Yet, wher Congress had decided on 
the measure, by large majorities, when the President had ap- 
proved it, when the judicial tribunals had sanctioned it, when 
public opinion had deliberately and decidedly confirmed it, he 
looked on the subject as definitely and finally settled. The 
reasoners of our day think otherwise. No decision, no putlic 
sanction, no judgment of the tribunals, is allowed to weigh 
against-their respect for their own opinions. ‘They rush to the 
argument as to that of a new question, despising all lights but 
that of their own unclonded sagacity, and careless alike of the 
venerable living and of the mighty dead. They poise this im 
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dom of the people and of Congress to apply the requisite remedy 
1 will not say the only remedy is a national bank; but I will say 
that, in my opinion the only sure remedy for the evils that now 
prey upon us is the assumption, by the delegates of the people 
in the national government, of some lawful cuntrol over the 


Gentlemen, allow me again to express my thanks for the kind- 
ness you have shown me this day, and in conclusion to assure 
you, that, though a representative in the federal government of 
but a small action, when compared with the vast territory that 
allegiance to that government, I shall never forget 
that Iam acting for the whole country, and, .o faras J am 
capable, will pledge myself impartially to use ¢.xery exertion for 
that country’s welfare. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


‘Tar following account of Mr. Webster's visit to Madison, Indiana, « 
taken from the “ Republican Banner,” of the 7th of June, 1837. 


“Danrer Wensren visited our town on Thursday Inst. Notice had 
been given the day previous of the probable time of his arrival. At the 
i crowds of citizens from the town and country thronged 


the quay. A gun from the Ben Franklin, as she swept ly round 
pera eae notice of his approach, and waa answered by from 
the ich succession, from boat and shore, 


&s the Franklin reached the wharf. Mr. Websor was immediately 
waited on by the committee appointed to receive him, and, attended by 
them, 2 commitice of invitation from Cincinnati, and several gentlemen 
from Louisville, he landed amidst the cheers and seclamations of the 
assembled multitude. He was seated in an elegant barouche, supported 
by Goremor Hendricks and John King, jy and, with the different 
committees, and a large procession of citizens in barouches, on horse- 
and on foot, under the direction of Messrs. Wharton and 
of 


‘end of the market-house, fronting the area formed by the intersec- 
tion of Main and Main Cross Streets and the. public square, and taste- 
oes with shrubbery, ees and Cae gee seiney 
kground appeared portraits of Washington fayette, 

the Declaration of felspiens, and several othor appropriate badges 
and emblems, while in front a at floated proudly on the breeze, beur- 
ing for its motto the ever-memorable sentiment with which he concluded 
‘his immortal speech in defence of the Constitution, ‘ Lisgary ann Un- 
ON, NOW AND Pow EYER, ONE AND INsEPARABLE.’ When the procession 
arrived, Mr. Webster ascended the stand in the arbor, supported by 
Hendricks and the committee of ments, when he was 
eee and eloquently addressed by J. G. hall, Eisq., on he- 
of the citizens, to which he responded ina speech of an hour's 


‘The following correspondence preceded Mr. Webstor's visit. 
VOI. 1 34 





aoe es 
to avert this reproach from and that Union, which make 


us, 
1 ‘thing this union of the States has hort of 
aie its own or the just i fia een 
* sentiments of true regard, I am your much 
obliged friend 
“ Danie Wasser. 
“ To W. Lrur, 
Wie Peco 
‘. P. Coucum, ” 
A.W, Prroner,” Committee: 
Janes E, Lewis, 
DL, WRK, 


‘The address of Mr. Marshall, above alluded to, was as follows: — 


“ Sin, — people now assembled around you, through me, the 
humble organ of their selection, do most sincerely and cordially wel- 
oat ee In extending to you the most liberal hospitality, 
they do no more, however, than they would be inclined to do esate 
‘the humblest citizen of our common country. But this public and 
munifestation of the feeling of regard which they entertain for 

you is intended to do more than inform you of the simple fact that here 
og can find food and shelter, and partake with them of the pleasures of 
social circle. If this were all, it might be communicated in a man- 
Mer more acceptable, by extending to the hand of friendship and 
ey penn you ie famil: phased Viet by this public moe this 
i pen ecre ator you, it is intended to give you that con- 
solation, (most grateful and cheering to every true American beart,) 
the 3 tion of your acts aga public servant, This is done, 
not with that nies feeling which characterizes the homage of subjects, 


those who have been their country’s benefactors. Prompted by such 
feeling, the patriots of the Revolution delighted to honor the father of 
our He led his armies to victory, and thus wrested the liberticr 
of hie countrymen from the of a tyrant; and may we not from 
like impulses manifest gratitude towards those who, by the power ot 
their intellects, have effectually rebuked erroneous principles, which 
were evidently undermining and endangering the very existence of our 
beloved Union? Yes, Sir, our country hus now nothing to fear from 
‘external violence, It is a danger which the whole country can see on it 
first approach, and ero ar will be nerved at once to repel it; it can 
be mat at the point of the bayonet, and millions would now, as in days 
that are past, be ready to shed their blond in defence of their country. 
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Ts, fellow-citizens, T can make myself heard by this numerous 
assembly, speaking, as I do, in the open air, I will return to you 
my heartfelt thanks for the kindness you have shown me. [ 
come among you a stranger. On the day before yesterday I 
placed my foot, for the first time, on the soil of the great and 
growing State of Indiana. Although I have lived on terms of 
great intimacy and friendship with several Western gentlemen, 
members of Congress, among whom is your estimable towns- 
man near me, (Governor Hendricks,) I have never before had an 

jity of seeing and forming an acquaintance for myself 
my fellow-citizens of this section of the Union. I travel 
for this purpose. [ confess that I regard with astonishment the 
evidences of intelligence, enterprise, and refinement everywhere 
exhibited around me, when I think of the short time that has 
elapsed since the spot where I stand was a howling wilderness, 
Since Tentered public life, this State was unknown as a politi- 
eal government, All the country west of the Alleghanies and 
northwest of the Ohio constituted but one ‘Territory, entitled to 
a single delegate in the counsels of the nation, having the right 
to speak, but not to vote. Since then, the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and the long strip of country known a3 
the Territory of Wisconsin, have been carved out of it. Indi- 
ana, which numbers but twenty years since the commencement 
of her political existence, contains a population of six hundred 
thousand, equal to the population of Massachusetts, a State of 
two hundred years’ duration. In age she is an infant; in 
strength and resources a giant. Her appearance indicates the 
Oo SSC OR 
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r by imagi- 
, be not deterred by exaggerated calculations of 
, Goon; open your wilderness to the sun; turn up the 
| in the wide-spread and highly-cultivated fields, the 
‘and the busy towns that will spring up from 
the desert, you will reap a rich reward for your 
ieee industry. 
"Another of the paramount objects of government, to which 1 
eto see that you have turned your attention, is education. 
not of college education, nor of academy education, 
oe are of great importance; I speak of free-school 
common-school education. 
kag the famfoartos ta the sky of New England, the barn- 
Tighe which throw intelligence and happiness on her people, 
aah Meadit oat of common schools. 1 
my first speech on entering public life 
was in their behalf Education, to accomplish the ends of good 
ypepeebanagabey universally diffused. Open the doors of 
school-house to all the children in the land. Let no man 
the excuse of poverty for not educating his own offspring. 
the means of education within his reach, and if they re- 
iain in ignorance, be it his own reproach. If one object of the 
of your revenue be protection against crime, you 
could not devise a better or cheaper means of obtaining it. 
Other nations spend their money in providing means for its de- 
fection and punishment, but it is the principle of our govern- 
ment to provide for its never occurring. The one acta by coer- 
cion, the other by prevention. . On the diffusion of education 
among the people rest the preservation and perpetuation of our 
free institations. 1 apprehend no danger to our country from a 
foreign foe. ‘The prospect of a war with any powerful nation 
is too remote to be a matter of calculation. Besides, there is 
no nation on earth powerful enough to accomplish our over. 
throw. Our destruction, should it come at all, will be from 
another quarter. From the inattention of the people to the con- 
cerns of their government, from their carelessness and negli- 
gerice. | must confess that Ido apprehend some danger. I fear 
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phate but because they were for the 
their advan- 


ests and in the character pinata tr impomible that the 

operation of any measure should affect all alike. Each has its 

own peculiar interest, whose advancement it seeks; we have 

‘the sea-coast, and you the noble river that flows at your feet. 

So it must ever be. Go to the smallest government in the 

‘world, the republic of San Marino, in Italy, possessing a ter- 

fitory of but ten miles equare, and you will find its citizens, sep- 

arated but by a few miles, having some interests which, on ac- 

count of local situation, are separate and distinct. There is not 

on the face of the earth a plain, five miles in extent, whose in- 

habitants are all the same in their pursuita and pleasures. Some 

will live on a creek, others near a hill, which, when any measure 

is proposed for the general benefit, will give rise to jarring claims 

and opposing interests. In such cases, it has always appeared 

to me that the point to be examined was, whether the principle | 
was general. If the principle were gedicdntecte odie | 
cation might be partial, I cheerfully and zealously gave it my 

support. When an objection has been made to an a) 

tion for clearing the snags out of the Ohio River, I have answered 

it with the question, * Would you not vote for an appropriation 

to clear the Atlantic Ocean of snags, were the navigation of 

your coast thus obstructed? The people of the West contribute 

their portion of the revenue to fortify your sea-coast, and erect | | 
piers, and harbors, and light-houses, from which they derive a 

remote benefit, and why not contribute yours to improve the 

navigation of a river whose commerce enriches the whole coun- 

ty?” 

Tt may be expected, fellow-citizens, that I should say some 
thing on a topic which agitates and distracts the public mind, 
I mean the deranged state of the currency, and the general stag- 
nation of business. In giving my opinions on this topic, I wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that I force them on no man. 
Tam an independent man, speaking to independent men. I 
think for myself; you, of course, enjoy and exercise the same 
right. I cheerfully nn-ede to every one the liberty of differing 
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ome poor by over-production, producing more than she can —— 
oT . Ido not see where there has been overstrad- 

ing, except in public lands; for when every thing else was up 
to such an enormous price, and the public land tied down to 
one dollar and a quarter an acre, who would not have bought it 
if he could? 

- Theee causes could not have produced all those consequences 
which have occasioned such general lamentation. They must 
al ersaad from eome other source. And Inow request 

my fellow-citizens, to bear witness, that here, in this good 

tay onthe banks of the Ohio, on the first day of June, 1837, 
beneath the bright sun that is shining upon us, 1 declare my 
conscientious conviction that they have proceeded from the 
measures of the general government in relation to the curren- 
cy. I make this declaration in no spirit of enmity to its au- 
thors; I follow no man with rebukes or reproaches. ‘To repro- _ 
bate the past will not alleviate the evils of the present. It is 
the duty of every good citizen to contribute his strength, how- 
ever feeble, to diminish the burden under which a people groans, 
‘To apply the remedy successfully, however, we must first ascere 
tain the causes, character, and extent of the evil. 

‘Let us go back, then, to its origin. Forty-eight years have 
elapsed since the adoption of our Constitution. For forty years 
of that time we had a national bank. Its establishment origi- 
nated in the imperious obligation imposed on every government 
to furnish its people with a circulating medium for their com- 
merce. No matter how rich the citizen may be in flocks and 
herds, in houses and lands, if his goverament does not furnish 
him a medium of exchange, commerce must be confined to the 
petty barter soggerted by mutual wants and necessities, as they 
exist in savage The history of all commercial countries 
shows that “the | precious metals can constitute but a small part 
of this circulating medium. The extension of commerce cre- 
ates a system of credit; the transmission of money from one 
part of the country to the other gives birth to the business of 
exchange. ‘To keep the value of this medium and the rates of 
exchange equal and certain, was imperiously required by the 
necessities of the times when the bank was established. Under 
the old confederacy, cach of the thirteen States established and 
regulated its own money, which passed for its fall value within 
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‘You have not yet felt the evil in its full extent. It is mostly 
in prospect, and you are watching its approach, While you are 
endeavoring to guard aguinst it, strive to prevent its future re- 
currence. As you would hunt down, with hound and horn, the 
wolf who is making nightly havoc of your flocks and herds, 
pursue and keep down those whe would make havoc in your) — 
business und property by experiments on our currency. 
Although the country has bowed beneath the pressure, I do 
not fear that it will be broken down and prostrated in the dust. 
Depress them os it may, the energy and industry of the people 
will enable them to rise again. We have for a long time car- 
ried a load of bad government on our shoulders, and we are 
still able to bear up under it. But Ido not see that, for that 
reason, we should be willing and eager to earry it, I do not 
see why it should prevent us from wishing to lessen it as much 
as possible, if not to throw it off altogether, when we know that 
we can get along so much easier and faster without it, While 
‘we are exerting onrselves with renewed industry and economy 
to recover from its blighting effects, while we plough the land 
and plough the sea, let us hasten the return of things to their 
proper state, by such political measures as will best accomplish 
the desired end. Let us inform our public servants of our wish- 
es, and pursue such a course as will compel them to obey us. 
In conclusion, my fellow-citizens, I return you my thanks for 
the patience and attention with which you have listened to me, 
and pray the beneficent Giver of all ggod, that he may keep you 
ander the shadow of his wing, and continue tc blers yon wit? 
peace and prosperity. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Ox the return of Mr. Webster from the session in which he had par- 
ticularly signalized himself by the delivery of his masterly speeches on 
ike sub-treasury bill, and in reply to Mr, Calhoun (contained in a subse- 
quent volume of this collection), a large number of his fellow-citizens of 
Boston could not be restrained from manifesting their sonse of his ox- 
tmordinary offoria, in exhibiting the true character of the odious sub. 
treasury project, and in procuring its ultimate rejection by Congress. He 
was accordingly invited to meet them at a public dinner, on the 24th of 
July, 1838. More than fifteen hundred persons attended it, every ticket 
having been engerly taken ns soon as issued. Every portion of the Hall, 
floor and galleries, was filled. The Governor of the Commonwealth 
(Hon. Edward Everett) presided at the table, and the spirit of the oeca- 
sion and of the company may be gathered from the following remarks 
with which he introduced Mr, Webster to the assembly : — 


scoing pos tof my dich | at youl ink T bare to eo 
o + Whiel ir you will thin! ave too | 
. duy which devolves on me, as the organ of your 
erat oe our ome $e senior Senator Pra Com: 
monweaslth. And yet, tizens, 1 to you, that ve 
eens weeeaten tneenes 
our mi rts to ic ve pl to 
you, Our country and its prosperity. ee ees the great men, his 
‘contemporaries, has more widely ec ncer and comprehended the vari 
ous interests of all its 2 Thave pr ‘Tho Union of the Stan 
What public man is there living, hoes gee course has been more 
stendily consecrated to its perpetuity? LU have proposed to you, ‘The Con- 
stitution. And who of our statesmen, from the time of it framers, has 
more profoundly investigated, more clearly ssroumeees more a 
vindicated and sustained it? But these topics may cone over. 
gre matters which have been long familiar to you; they need pee 
comment from me. 
“ The events of the last yoar, and of the last session of Congress, and 
the fresent state of the country, invite our attention more particularly to 
35° 
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= Miele distinguished services of our friend and 
Guest in this constitutional warfare. They are impressed on your mom- 
ories, and on your hearts. In the thickest of the conflict, his plume, like 
that of the Fourth of France, disce: from afar, 

out the spot where, to use his own » “the blows fall thi 
and hardest ; and there he has been |, with the banner of the Un= 
jon above his bead, and the flaming cimeter of the Constitution in his 
hand. If the public mind has been thoroughly ay to the incon- 
Se a scree oly nits th ganies OU oar amo 
to the experience we have all had of the pernicious 


as "consti 
how much of this is not fairly to be ascribed to the efforts of our distin 


peel ees etree verer stinted in or out of Congress, repeated 

which can the judgment or influence the con+ 
duct of men, never less than cogent, eloquent, irrefutable, but in the 
Inst session of Congress, ademry more than ever before, grand, master- 
jy, and overwhelming. It has indeed been a rare, had almost said a 
sublime spectacle, to sce him, unsupported by a majority in either 
houses, opposed by the entire influence of the government, denounced 
by the administration press from one end of the Union to the other, yet 

ing resolution after resolution agiicet the administration, carry in; 
them alike against the old guard and the new recruits, and, notwithstand- 
ing their abrupt and ill-compacted alliance, compelling them, in spi: of 
themselves, to afford some relief to the country. 

“ These are the services, fellow-citizens, for which you this day ten- 
der your thanks to your distinguished guest. These are the services 
for which, Sir, on behalt of my fellow-citizens, | thank you; for which 
they thank you themselves. Behold, Sir, how they rise to pay you a 
anh homage.* The armies of Napoleon could not coerce it; the 

of the Indies could not buy it; but it is freely, joyously pail 
by fifteen hundred freemen, to the man of their affections, They thank 
you for haying stood by them in these dark times,—atall times. They 
thank you, because they think they are beginning to feel the fruit of 
your exertions in the daily round of their pursuits, They ascribe it in 


* The entire audience rose at this moment, 
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Genrixsen ;—1 shall be happy indeed, if the state of my 
health and the condition of my voice shall enable me to express, 
in a few words, my deep and heartfelt gratitude for this expres- 
sion of your approbation. If public life has its cares and its 
trials, it has occasionally its consolations also. Among these, 
one of the greatest, and the chief, is the approbation of those 
whom we have honestly endeavored to serve. This cup of con- 
solation you have now administered, — full, crowned, abundant- 


overflowing. 

It is my chief desire at this time, in a few spontaneous and 
affectionate words, to render you the thanks of a grateful heart. 
When I lately received your invitation in New York, nothing 
was farther from my thoughts or expectations, than that I should 
meet such an assembly as I now behold in Boston. 

But I was willing to believe that it was not meant merely as 
a compliment, which it was expected would be declined, but that 
it was in troth your wish, at the close of the labors of a long 
session of Congress, that 1 should meet you in this place, that 
we might mingle our mutual congratulations, and that we might 
enjoy together one happy, social hour. 

The president of this assembly has spoken of the late session 
as having been not only long, but arduous; and, in some re 
spects, it does deserve to be so regarded. I may indeed say, 
that, in an experience of twenty years of public life, I have neve: 
yet encountered labors or anxieties such as this session broughy 
with it. 


* Speech delivered at a Public Dinner in Faneuil Hall, given by the Citizens 
pea ‘Webster, at the Close of the Session of Ladies ‘on the 24th 
july, 
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nd abisty with which they have, in this arduous strug- 
their public duties. The crisis has, indeed, de- 

the efforts of all; and we of Massachusetts, while we 
ye have done our duty, have done it only in concurrence 
oer hie, whose zeal, ability, and exertions can never 

Heo'raush commended. 

“This is not an occasion in which it iz fit or practicable to dis. 
cues very minutely, and at length, the questions which have been 
thielly agitated daring this long and laborious session of Cor: 

‘Yet, so important is the great and general question, 

for the last twelve or fifteen months, has been presented 

ric consideration of the legislature, that I deem it proper, 

on this, as on all occasions, to state, at the risk of some repeti- 

tion, perhaps, what is the nature of that important question, 

and briefly to advert to some of the circumstances in which it 
had its origin. 

‘Whatever subordinate questions may have been raised touch- 
ing a sub-treasury, or a constitutional treasury, or a treasury in 
‘one, or in another, or in yet a third form, I take the question, 
the plain, the paramount, the practical question, to be this; 
namely, whether it be among the powers and the duties of 
Congress to take any further care of the national currency than 
to regulate the coinage of gold and silver, That question lies 
‘at the foundation of all, Other questions, however multiplied 
or varied, have but grown out of that, 

Tf government is bound to take care that there is a good eur- 
rency for all the country, then, of course, it will have a good cur- 
rency for itself, and need take no especial pains to provide for 
itgelf any thing peculiar, But if, on the other hand, government 
i: at liberty to abandon the general currency to its fate, without 
concern and without remorse, then, from necessity, it must take 
caro of itself; amidst the general wreck of enrrency and credit, 
it must have places of resort and a system of shelter; it must 
fave a currency of its own, and modes of payment and dis- 
bursement peculiar to itself. It must burrow and hide itself in 
sub-treasury vaults. Scoring credit, and having trust in no- 
hody, it must grasp metallic money, and act as if nothing repre- 
sented, or could represent, property, which could not be counted, 
paid piece by piece, or weighed in the scales, and made to ring 
unon the table; or it must resort to special deposits in banks, 
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but courses of political conduct entered upon for party pur 
poses, and pursued from necessary regard to personal and party 

, could #0 far have pushed the government out of ite 
clear and well-trodden path of constitutional duty. From Gen- 
eral Washington's presidency to the last hour of the late Presi- 
dent's, both the government and the country have supposed 
Congress to be clothed with the general duty of protecting the 
currency, either as an inference from the coinage power or 
from the obvious and incontestable truth, that the regulation of 
the enrrency is naturally and plainly a branch of the commercial 
power. General Jackson himself was behind no one of his 
predecessors in asserting this power, and in acknowledging the 
corresponding duty. We all know that his very first complaint 
against the late Bank of the United States was, that it had not 
fulfilled the expectation of the country, by furnishing for the use 
of the people a sound and uniform eurrency. There were many 
persons, certainly, who did not agree with him in his opinions 
respecting the bank and the effects of its agency on the coun- 
try; but it was expressly on the ground of this alleged failure 
of the bank, that he undertook what was called the great reform. 
‘There are those, again, who think that of this attempted reform 
he made a very poor and sorry business; but still the trath is, 
that he undertook this reform for the very purpose professed and 
avowed, that he might fulfil better than it had yet been falfilled 
the duty of government in furnishing the people with a good 
Currency, ‘The President thought that the currency, in 1832 
and 1833, was not good enough; that the people had a right to 
expect a better; and to meet this expectation, he began what he 
himself called his experiment. He said the currency was not 
#0 sound, and so uniform, as it was the duty of government to 
make it; and he therefore undertook to give us a currency more 
sound and more uniform. And now, Gentlemen, let us recur 
shortly to what followed; for there we shall find the origin of 
the present constitutional notions and dogmas. Let us se 
what has changed the Constitution in this particular. 

Tn 1833, the public deposits were removed, by an act of the 
President himself, from the Bank of the United States, and 
placed in certain State banks, under regulations prescribed by 
the executive alone. This was the experiment. The utmost 
confidence, indeed, an arrogant and intolerant confidence, wis 
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their own affairs, if we should find them di 
own interests, or making arrangements for their own 

property, in contempt of rules which they knew the legi: 
and the judicial authorities had all sanctioned for half a century, 
owe should be very likely to think them ont of their heads. Yet 
thi ground had been taken against the late bank, and against 
all national banks; and it could not be surrendered without 
apparent and gross inconsistency. What, then, I ask again, 
was the administration to do? You may say, it should have 
retracted its error, it should have seen the necessity.of a na- 
tional institution, and yielded to the general judgment of the 


country, 

‘But that would have required an effort of eandor and mag- 
nanimity, of which all men are not capable. Besides, there 
were open, solemn, public pledges in the way, ‘This commit- 
ment of the party against a national bank, and the disastrous 
results of its experiment on the State institutions, bronght the 
party into a difficulty, from which it seemed to have no es- 
cape, but in shifting off, altogether, the duty of taking care of 
the currency. Iwas at Wheeling, in Virginia, in May of last 
year, when the banks suspended payment; and, at the risk of 
some imputation of bad taste, I will refer to observations of 
mine made then, to the citizens of that town, and published, in 
regard to the questions which that event would necessarily bring 
before the country." I saw at once that we were at the com- 
mencement of a new era, and that a controversy must arise, 
which would greatly excite the community. 

No sooner had the State banks suspended specie payments, 
and among the rest those which were depositories of the govern- 
ment, than a cry of frand and treachery was raised against them, 
with no better reason, perhaps, than existed for that loud, and 
boisterous, and boastful confidence, with which the late admin- 
istration had spoken of their capacity of usefulness, and had 
assured the country that its experiment could not fail. But 
whether the suspension by the banks was a matter of necessity 
with them, or not, the administration, after it had happened, see- 
ing itself now shut out from the use of all banks by its own 
declared opinions and the results of its own policy, and secing 


* See the Speech above, page 383. 
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be exercised. All the new expounders have not been able to 
erase this general power over commerce, and all that belongs to 
commerce. Their fate, in this respect, is like that of him in an- 
cient story. While endeavoring to tear up and rend asunder 
the Constitution, its strong fibres have recoiled, and caught them 
in the cleft. They experience 

™* Milo’s foarful end, 
Wedged in the timber which they strove w rend."* 


Gentlemen, this constitutional power can never be surrendered, 
We may as well give up the whole commercial power at once, 
and throw every thing connected with it back upon the States. 
If Congress surrender the power, to whom shall it pass, or where 
shall it be lodged? Shall it be left to six-and-twenty different 

it ? To eight hundred or a thousand unconnected 
State banks? No, Gentlemen, to allow that authority to be 
surrendered would be to abandon the vessel of state, without 
eS om bo salen irene eee 


For the sake of avoiding all misapprehensions on this most 
important subject, I wish to state my own opinion, clearly, and 
in — words. I have never said, that it is an indispensable 
daty in BuiCos under all circumstances, to establish a na- 
tional bank. No such duty, certainly, is created by the Consti- 
tution, in ‘sata I did not say what particular-measures 
are enjoined by the Constitution, in this respect. Congress has 
its discretion, and is left to its own judgment, as to the means 
most proper to be employed. But I say the general duty does 
exist. 

I maintain that Congress is bound to take care, by some 
proper means, to secure a good currency for the people; and that, 
while this duty remains unperformed, one great object of the 
Constitution is not attained. If we are to have as many differ- 
ent currencies as there are States, and these currencies are to be 
liable to perpetual fluctuation, it would be folly to say that we 
had reached that security and uniformity in commercial regula. 
uon, which we know it was the purpose of the Constitution to 
establish, 
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istration who can agree upon the same sub-treasury scheme. 
Each has a pian of his own. One man requires that all 
banks shall be discarded, and nothing but gold and silver shall 
be received for revenue. Another will exclaim, “ That won’t do; 
that’s not my thunder.” Another would prohibit all the small 
notes, and another would banish all the large ones. Another is 
for a special deposit scheme; for making the banks sub-treasu- 
ties and depositories; for making sub-treasuries of the broken, 
rotten, treacherous banks; for taking bank-notes, tying them up 
with red strings, depositing them in the vaults, and paying them 
out again. 

It has been the proposition of the administration to separate 
the money of the government from the money of the péople; to 
secure a good medium of payments, for the use of the treasury, 
in collecting and disbursing revenue, and to take no care of the 
general circulation of the country. This is the sum of its policy. 
Looking upon this whole scheme but as an abandonment of 
clear constitutional obligation, I have opposed it, in every form 
in which it has been presented. My object, as 1 have already 
said, and that of those with whom I acted, has been, to prevent 
the sanction of all or any of these new projects, by authority of 
law, until another Congress should be elected, which might ex- 
preas the will of the people formed after the present state of 
things arose. In this object we have succeeded. If we have 
done little positive good, we have at least prevented the intro 
duction and establishment of new theories and new contri- 
vances, and we have preserved the Constitution, in this respect, 
entire. No surrender or abandonment of important powers is, 
as yet, indorsed on the parchment of that instrument. No new 
cause is appended to it, making its provisions a mere non ob- 
stante to executive discretion. It has been snatched from the 
fumace. From this furnace of party contention, heated seven 
times hotter than it has been wont to be heated, the Constitu- 
tion has been rescued, and we may hold it up to the people this 
day, and tell them that even the smell of the fire is not upon it. 

But now, Gentlemen, a stronger arm must be put forth. A 
mightier guardianship must now interfere. Time has been 
gained for, public discussion and consideration, and the great re- 
sult is now with the people. That they will ultimately decide 
tight, 1 have the fullest confidence. Party attachment and party 
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tion, and this wild and strange departure from our hitherto 
and successful policy. 
At the same time, Gentlemen, while we thus invoke aid from 


must yield to no expedients, to no schemes and projects un- 
known to the Constitution, and alien to our own history and 
our habits, We are to be saved, if saved at all, én the Consti- 
tution, not out of it. None can aid us, none can aid the country, 
by any thing in the nature of mere political project, nor can any 
devices supply the place of regular constitutional administration, 
Tt was to prevent, or to remedy, such astute of things as now 
exists, that the Constitution was formed and adopted. The 
time when there is a disordered currency, and a distracted com- 
merce, is the very time when its agency is required; and I hope 
those who wish for a restoration of general prosperity will look 
steadily to the light which the Constitution eheds on the path 
of duty. 

As to you and me, fellow-citizens, our course is not doubtful. 
However others may decide, we hold on to the Constitution, 
and to all its powers, as they have been authentically expounded, 
and practically and successfully experienced, for a long period 
Oar interests, our habits, our affections, all bind us to the prin- 
ciples of our Union as our leading and guiding star. 

Gentlemen, I cannot resume my seat withont again express- 
ing my sense of gratitude for your generous appreciation of 
my services. I have the pleasure to know that this festival 
originated with the Boston mechanics, a body always distin- 
guished, always honored, always patriotic, from the first dawn of 
the Revolution to the present time. Who is here, whose father 
has not told him —there are some here old enough to know it 
themselves — that they were Boston mechanics whose blood red- 
dened State Street on the memorable 5th of March. And as 
the tendencies of the Revolution went forward, and times grew 
more and more critical, it was the Boston mechanics who com- 
posed, to a great extent, the crowds which frequented the old 











all quarters, we must not suffer ourselves to be deceived. we 
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Whig head-quarters in Union Street; which assembled, as oc- | 


casion required patriots to come together, in the Old South; 
or filled to suffocation this immortal Cradle of American Lib- 


erty. 
When Independence was achieved, their course was alike in- 
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and Parker, aot to mention living names, not unknown or un- 
honored either at home or abroad. As I honor the profession, 
80 IT honor and respect its worthy members, as defenders of 
‘trath, ax supporters of law and liberty, as men who ever act on 
‘steady principles of honor and justice, and from whom no one 
with a right cause, is turned away, though he may come clothed 
in 

‘Mingling in this vast assembly, I perceive, Gentlemen, many 
citizens who bear an appellation which is honored, and which 
deserves to be honored, wherever a spirit of enlightened liberal- 
ity, humanity, and charity finds regard and approbation among 
men,-I mean the appellation of Boston merchants. In a sue- 
cession of generations, they have contributed uniformly to great 

* objects of public interest and‘advantage. They have founded 
institutions of learning, of picty, and of charity. ‘They have 
explored the field of human misfortune and calamity; they 
have sought out the canses of vice, and want, and ignorance, 
and have sought them only that they might be removed and ox- 
tirpated. They have ponred out like water the wealth aequired 
by their industry and honorable enterprise, to relieve the neces- 
sities of poverty, administer comfort to the wretched, soothe the 
ravings of distressed insanity, open the eyes of the blind, unstop 
the ears of the deaf,and shed the light of knowledge, and the 
reforming influences of religion where ignorance and crime have 
abounded. How am I to commend, not only single acts of be- 
nevolence, but whole lives of benevolence, such as this? May 
He reward them,—may that Almighty Being reward them, in 
whose irreversible judgment, in that day which is to come, the 
merit even of the widow's mite shall outweigh the advantages 
of all the pomp and grandeur of the world! 

Gentlemen, citizens of Boston, I have been in the midst of 
you for twenty years. It is nearly sixteen years since, quite 
unexpectedly to myself, you saw fit to require public service at 
my hands and to place me in the national legislature. If,in that 
long period, you have found in my public conduct something to 
be approved, and more to be forgiven than to be reprehended, 
and if we meet here to-day better friends for so many years of 
acquaintance and mutual confidence, I may well esteem myself 
happy in the enjoyment of a high reward. 

T offer you again, fellow-citizens, my grateful acknowledg- 
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the spring of 1839, Mr. Webster went for a short time to Eng- 
went in no public capacity, but his reputation had preceded 
‘and be was received with every mark of the most distinguished 
consideration. He was present at several public festivals, and his ad- 
dresses appear to have made a deep impression on those who heard 
them, The following is the only one, however, which was reported 
atany length. 1 was delivered at the first Triennial Celebration of 
tho Royal Agricultural Society, held at Oxford, on the 18th of July. 
‘Three thousand persons were at table. Earl Spencer presided, and, in 
introducing Mr. Webster, said they had “ already drunk the health of a 
foreign minister who was present, but they had the honor and advan- 
tage of having among them other foreigners, not employed in any pub- 
Hic capneity, who had come among them for the purpose of seeing « 
meeting of English farmers, such as he believed never had been wit- 
nessed before, but which he hoped might often he seen again. Among 
these foreigners was one gentleman, of a most distinguished character, 
from the United States of America, that great country, whose people we 
were obliged legally to call foreigners, but who were still our brethren 
in blood. It was most gratifying to him that such a man was present 
at that meeting, that he might know what the farmers of England 
really were, and be able to report to his fellow-citizons the manner in 
which they were united, from every class, in promoting their peaceful 
‘and most important objects.” He gave, — 
“The health of Mr. Webster, and other distinguished strangors.”” 
‘The toast was received with much applause. 


Mr. Wensren said the notice which the noble Earl at the head 
of the table had been kind enough to take of him, and the friend- 
ly sentiments which he had seen fit to express towards the coun- 


* Address at the Triennial Celebration of the Royal Agricultural Society ot 
England, at Oxford on the 18th of July, 1830. 
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ue of commercial speculations, where the price of commodi- 
ties is settled and arranged for the whole world, where the ex- 
changes between nations are conducted and concluded, — its 
consequences are felt everywhere, as no one knows better than 
the noble Earl who occupies the chair. Should there be a frost 
in England fifteen days later than usual in the spring, should 
there be an unseasonable drought, or ten cold and wet days, 
instead of ten’ warm and dry ones, when the harvest is reaped, 
every exchange in Europe and America is more or less affnoted 
by the result. 

T will not pursue these remarks. [Loud cries of “Go op! 
Go on!"] TI must, however, say, that I entertain not the 
slightest doubt of the great advantage to the interest of agricul- 
ture which must result from the formation and operation of this 
society. Is it not obvious to the most common observer, that 
those who cultivate the soil have not the same conveniences, 
opportunities, and facilities of daily intercourse and comparison 
of opinions, as the commercial and manufacturing interests? 
‘Those who are associated in the pursuits of commerce and man- 
ufactures naturally congregate together in cities; they have im- 
mediate means of frequent communication. Their sympathies, 
feelings, and opinions are instantaneously circulated, like elec- 
tricity, through the whole body. 

Bat how is it with the cultivators of the soil? Separated, 
spread over a thousand fields, each attentive to his own acres, 
they have only occasional opportunities of communicating with 
each other. If among commercial men chambers of commerce, 
and other institutions of that character, —if among the trades 
guilds are found expedient, how much more necessary and ad- 
visable to have some such institutions as this society, which, at 
least annually, shall bring together the representatives of the 
great agricultural interest! 

In many parts of the country to which I belong, there are 
societies upon a similar principle, which have been found very 
advantageous. As with you, they offer rewards for specimens 
of fine animals, and for implements of husbandry supposed 
to excel those which have been known before, They tarn 
their attention to every thing designed to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the farmer, and improve his stock, and interest in the 
country. Among other means of improving agriculture, they 
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‘eartied to the extreme, upon any occasion not of the last impor — 


tance to national interests and honor. 

We live inan age when nations, as well as individuals, are 
Subject to a moral responsibility. Neither governments nor peo- 
ple —thank God for it! — can now tifle with the general sense 
of the civilized world; and I am sure that the civilized world 
would hold your country and my country to a very strict ace 
count, if, without very plain and apparent reason, deeply affect- 
ing the independence and great interests of the nation, any con- 
troversy between them should have other than an amicable 
issue, 

Iwill venture to say that cach country has intelligence enough 
to understand all that belongs to its just rights, and is not defi- 
cient in means to maintain them; and if any controversy be- 
tween England and America were to be pushed to the extreme 
of force, neither party would or could have any signal advan- 
tage over the other, except what it could find in the justice of 
its cause and the approbation of the world. 

With respect to the occasion which has called us together, I 
beg to repeat the gratification which I have felt in passing a day 
in such a company, and to conclude with the most fervent 
expression of my wish for the prosperity and usefulness of the 


Agricultural Society of England. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF ENGLAND. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF ENGLAND." 


‘Ms. Wensten bus at all periods of life cherished a strong attachment 

to agricaltural pursuits. Of late years, when not obliged to be at Wash- 
ington, in the discharge of his public duties, he has resided wholly on 
his farm at Marshfield, Massachusetts. ‘The condition of the agriculture 
of Engiand was one of the objects which most received his attention, 
during his short visit to that country in 1839. On his rem tw the 
United States in January, 1840, a strong desire was entertained by his 
friends to meet him on some public occasion, and a wish was expressed, 
particularly by many members of the Legislature of Massachusetts, who 
were in the habit of holding occasional meetings for the discussion of 
agricultural subjects, to learn the result of his observations on the pres- 
ent state of English agriculture. These wishes were communicated to 
Mr. Webster, and an carly day was appointed for a meeting, at which 
the following remarks were made by him. 


Mr. Cuarnman, I would observe in the outset of these m- 
marks, that I regard agriculture as the leading interest of so- 
ciety; and as having, in all its relations, a direct and intimate 
bearing upon human comfort and the national prosperity, 1 
have been familiar with its operations in my youth; and T have 
always looked upon the subject with a lively and deep interest. 
T do not esteem myself to be particularly qualified to judge of 
the subject in all its various aspects and departments; and 1 
neither myself regard, nor would I have others regard, my 
opinions as authoritative. But the subject has been onc of 
careful observation to me, both in public and private life; and 
my visit to Europe, at a season of the year particularly favor- 
able for this purpose, has given me the opportunity of seeing 

* Remarks on the Agriculture of England, made at a Meeting of the 


ture of Massuchusetts, and others interested in Agriculture, held at the 5 
Hone in Boston. on the Evening of the 13th of January, 1840. 
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‘The second point of difference between the two countries lies 
in the soil. The soil of England is mainly argillaccous, a soft 
and unctuous loam upon a substratum of clay. This may be 
considered as the predominant characteristic in the parts which 
I visited. The soil in some of the southern counties of Eng- 
land is thinner; some of it is what we should call stony; much 
of it is a free, gravelly soil, with some amall part which, with 
us, would be called sandy. Through a great extent of country, 
this soil rests on a deep bed of chalk. Ours is a granite soil. 
‘There is granite in Great Britain; but this species of oil pre- 
vails in Scotland, a part of the country which more resembles 
oar own. We may have some lands as good as any in England. 
Our alluvial soils on Connecticut River, and in some other parts 
of the country, are equal to any lands; but these have not, or- 
dinarily, a wide extent of clay subsoil. The soil of Massachn- 
setts is harder, more granitic, less abounding in clay, and alto- 
gether more stony, than the soil of England. The surface of 
Massachusetts is more uneven, more broken with mountain 
ridges, more diversified with hill and dale, and more abundant 
in streams of water, than that of England. 

‘The price of land in that country, another important element 
in agricultural calculations, differs greatly from the price of land 
with us. It is three times as high as in Massachusetts, at least. 

On the other hand, the price of agricultural labor is much 
higher in Massachusetts than in England. The price of labor 
varies considerably in different parts of England; but it may 
be set down as twice as dear with us here. 

‘These are the general remarks which have suggested them- 
selves to me in regard to the state of things abroad. Now, have 
we any thing to learn from them? Is there any thing in the 
condition of England applicable to us, or in regard to which the 
agriculture of England may be of use to Massachusetts and 
other countries? 

The subject of agriculture, in England, has strongly attracted 
ihe attention and inquiries of men of science. ‘They have stud- 
ied porticularly the nature of the soil. More than twenty years 
ago, Sir Homphrey Davy undertook to treat the subject of the 
application of chemical knowledge to agriculture in the analysis 
of soils and manures, The same attention has been continued 
to the subject; and the extraordinary discoveries and advances 
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e crops; or, to speak more properly, it makes greater re- 
to the land. The cultivation of maize has not, however, 
carried to any extent in England. Green crops are turnips, 
beets, vetches, or tares (which are nsually eaten while 
cattle and sheep, or cnt for green food), and clover. 
wheat, and winter oats,— thought to be a very 
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that it may be said to have revolutionized English agri- 


Before that time, when lands became exhausted by the repe- 
tition of grain crops, they were left, as it was termed, fallow ; 
that is, were not cultivated at all, but left to recruit themselves 
as they might. This occurred as often as every fourth year, so 
that one quarter of the arable land was always out of cultiva- 
tion, and yielded nothing. Turnips are now substituted in the 
place of these naked fallows; and now land in turnips is con- 
sidered as fallow. What is the philosophy of this? The rais- 
ing of crops, even of any, the most favorable crop, does not, in 
itself, enrich, but in some degree exhausts, the land. The ex- 
hanstion of the land, however, as experience and observation 
have fully demonstrated, takes place mainly when the seeds of 
@ plant are allowed to perfect themselves. The turnip is a bien- 
nial plant. It does not perfect its seed before it is consumed. 

‘There is another circumstance in respect to the turnip plant 
which deserves consideration. Plants, it is well understood, 


leaves of plants are their lungs. The leaves of turnips expose 
a wide surface to the atmosphere, and derive, therefore, much of 
their subsistence and nutriment from these sources. The broad 
teaves of the tumips likewise shade the ground, preserve its 
moisture, and prevent, in some measure, its exhaustion by the 
sun and air. 

‘The turnips have a further and ultimate use, Meat and cloth- 
ing come from animals. The more animals are sustained upon 
afarm, the more meat and the more clothing, These things 
bear, of course, a proportion to the number of bullocks, sheep 
swine, and poultry which are maintained. The great inquiry 
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‘mips or carrots, Iam not prepared to say. But no attempts, 
within my knowledge, have been made among us of a systematic 

5 and uatil we enter upon some regular rotation of 
crops, and our husbandry becomes more systematic, no distin- 
guished success can be looked for. As to our soil, as has been 
remarked, there is no inherent incapacity for the production of 
any of the common crops, We can raise wheat in Massachu- 
setts. The average crop in England is twenty-six bushels to 
the acre, From my own farm, where the soil is comparatively 
thin and poor, I hae obtained this summer seventy-six bushels 
of wheat upon three acres of land. It is not, therefore, any 
want of capability in the soil; but the improvement and success 
of our husbandry must depend upon a succession of crope 
adapted to the circumstances of our soil, climate, and peculiar 
condition. 


Tn England, a large portion of the turnip crop is consumed on 
the land where it grows. The sheep are fed out of doors all 
winter; and I saw many large flocks, in the aggregate thou- 
sands and even millions of sheep, which were never honsed. 
This was matter of surprise, expecially considering the wetness 
of the climate; and these sheep are often exposed in fields 
where a dry spot cannot be found for them to lie down upon. 
Sheep are often folded in England by wattled fences, or hur- 
dies temporarily erected in different parts of the field, and re 
moved from place to place, as the portions of the crop thus 
fenced off are consumed. In some cases they are folded, and 
the tumips dug and carried to them. In such cases, they are 
always fed upon lands which are intended the next year to be, 
as far as practicable, brought under cultivation. I have seen 
many laborers in fields, employed in drawing the turnips, split- 
ting them, and scattering them over the land, for the use of the 
sheep, which is considered better, often, than to leave the 
sheep to dig for themselves. These laborers are so employed 
all winter, and if the ground should become frozen, the tur 
nips are taken up with a bar. Together with the turnips, it 
is thought important that sheep should have a small quantity 
of other food. Chopped hay, sometimes a little oil-cake, or oats, 
is usually given. This is called trough food, as it is eaten in 
troughs, standing about in the field. In so moist a climate as 
that of England, some land is so wet that, in the farmers 
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on the roofs of the old houses in Albany 4nd New York, A 
ditch is sunk, cightcen or twenty inches in depth, and these 
drains are multiplicd over a field, sometimes at a distance of 
only seven yards apart. The ditch or drain being dug, these 
tiles are laid down, with the hollow side at bottom, on the 
smooth clay, or any other firm subsoil, the sides placed near to 
each other, some little straw thrown over the joints to prevent 
the admission of dirt, and the whole covered up. This is not 
80 expensive a mode of draining as might be supposed. The 
ditch or drain need only be narrow, and tiles are of much cheaper 
transportation than stone would be, But the result is so impor- 
tant as well to justify the expense. It is estimated that this 

draining adds often twenty per cent. {o the production 
of the wheat crop. A beautiful example came under my obser- 
vation in Nottinghamshire, not long before I left England. A 
gentleman was showing me his grounds for next year’s crop of 
wheat. On one side of the lane, where the land had been 
drained, the wheat was already up and growing luxuriantly; on 
the other, where the land was subject to no other disadvantage 
than that it had not been drained, it was still too wet to be 
sowed at all. It may be thought singular enough, but it is 
doubtless true, that, on stiff, clayey lands, thorough draining is 
as useful in dry, hot summers as in cold and wet summers; for 
such land, if a wet winter or spring be suddenly followed by 
hot and dry weather, is apt to become hard and baked, so that 
the roots of plants cannot enter it. Thorough draining, by giv- 
ing an opportunity to the water on the surface to be constantly 
escaping, corrects this evil. Draining can never be needed to so 
great an extent in Massachusetts as in England and Scotland, 
from the different nature of the soil; but we have yet quantities 
of low meadow lands, producing wild, harsh, sour grasses, or 
producing nothing, which, there is little doubt, might be rendered 
most profitable hay-fields, by being well drained. When we un- 
derstand better the importance of concentrating labor, instead 
of scattering it,— when we shall come to estimate duly the 
superior profit of “a little farm, well tilled,” over a great farm, 
half cultivated and half manured, overrun with weeds, and 

with exhausting crops,—we shall then fill our barns, 
and double the winter fodder for our cattle and sheep by the 
products of these waste meadows, 








had been let, for no more than a shilling an acre. It has not 
been manured, and yet is now most: extensively productive. It 
is not flooded; the water does not stand upon it; it hows gen- 
tly over, and is applied several times in a year to each part, say 
in March, May, July, and October. In November, when I saw 
it, the farmers were taking off the third crop of hay cut this sea~ 
son, and that crop was certainly not less than two tons to the 
acre. This last crop is mostly used as green food for cattle. 
When I speak of the number of tons, I mean tons of dried 
hay. After this crop was off, sheep were to be put on it, to 
have lambs at Christmas, so as to come into market in March, 
a time of year when they command a high price. Upon taking 
off the shcep in March, the land would be watered. The pro- 
cess of watering Insts two or three days, or perhaps cight or 
ten days, according to circumstances, and is repeated after the 
taking off of each successive crop. Although this water has 
no doubt considerable sediment in it, yet the general fact shows 
how important water itself is to the growth of plants, and how 
far, even, it may supply the place of other sources of sustenance. 
Now we in Massachusetts have a more uneven surface, more 
valleys with sloping sides, by many times more streams, and 
such a climate that our farms suffer much oftener from 
than farms in England. May we not learn something aseful, 
therefore, from such examples of irrigation in that country? 
With respect to implements of husbandry, I am of opinion 
that the English, upon the whole, have no advantage over ns. 
‘Their wagons and carts are no better; their ploughs, I thought, 
not better anywhere, and in some counties far inferior, because 
unnecessarily heavy, The subsoil plough, for which we have 
little use, is esteemed a useful invention, and the mole plough, 
which I have seen in operation, and the use of which is to 
make an underground drain, without disturbing the surface, is 
an ingenious contrivance, likely to be useful in clay soils, free 
from stone and gravel, but which can be little used in Masea- 
chusetts. In general, the English utensils of husbandry seemed 
to me unnecessarily cambrous and heavy. The ploughs, es 
pecially, require a great strength of dranght, But as drill 
husbandry is extensively practised in England, and very little 
with us, the various implements, or machines, for drill-sow- 
ing in that country quite surpass all we have. T do not re 
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the farm. The farmer may calculate, in respect to animals, upon 
two grounds of profit, the natural growth of the animal, and the 
weight obtained by fattening. The skilful farmer, therefore, ex- 
pects, where he gains one pound in the fattening of bis animal, 
to gain an equal amount in the growth. The curly maturity 
of stock is consequently a point of much importance. 

Oxen are rarely reared in England for the yoke. In Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, ox teams are employed; but in travelling 
one thousand miles in England, I saw only one ox team, and 
in that case they were driven one before the other, and in har- 
nesses similar to those of horses. Bullocks are raised for the 
market, It is highly desirable, therefore, both in respect to neat 
cattle and sheep, that their growth should be rapid, and their 
fattening properties favorable, that they may be early dispoeed 
of, and the expense of production proportionably leeeened. 

As it practicable, on the soil and in the climate of Massachu- 
setts, to pursue a succession of crope? 1 cannot question it; 
and I have entire confidence in the improvements to our hus- 
bandry, and the other great advantages, which would acerue 
from judicious rotation of products. The capacities of the soil 
of Massachusetts are undoubted. One hundred bushels of corn 
to an acre have been repeatedly produced, and other crops in 
like abundance. But this will not effect the proper ends of a 
judicions and profitable agriculture, unless we can so manage 
our husbandry that, by a judicious and proper succession of 
the crops, land will not only be restored after an exhausting 
crop, but gradually enriched by cultivation. It is of the highest 
importance that our farmers should increase their power of sus- 
taining live stock, that they may obtain in that way the means 
of improving their farms. 

The breed of cattle in England is greatly improved, and still 
improving. I have seen some of the best stocks, and many 
individual animals from others, and think them admirable. 
The short-horned cattle brought to this country are often very 
good specimens. I have seen the flocks from which some of 
them have been selected, and they are certainly among the 
best in England. But in every selection of stock, we are to re- 
gard our own climate, and our own circumstances. We raise 
oxen for work, as well as for beef; and I am of opinion that 
the Devonshire stock furnishes excellent animals for our use 
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is a strong metaphor. There is poor land and some poor 
cultivation in England. Al] people are not equally industrious, 
tareful, and skilful. But, on the whole, England is a prodigy 
‘of agricultural weulth. Flanders may possibly surpass it. T 
have not seen Flanders; but England quite surpasses, in this 
respect, whatever I have seen. In associations for the improve: 
‘ment of agriculture we have been earlier than England. Bur 
such associations now exist there. I had the pleasure of nt- 
tending the first. meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, and T found it a very pleasant and interesting ocea- 
sion. Persons of the highest distinction for mnk, talents, and 
wealth were present, all zealously engaged in efforts for the 
promotion of the agricultural interest. No man in England 
is so high as to be independent of the success of this great in- 
terest; no man so low as not to be affected by its prosperity or 
its decline. The same is true, eminently and emphatically trae, 
with us. Agriculture feeds us; to 0 great degree it clothes us; 
without it we could not have manufactures, and we should 
not have commerce. These all stand together, but they stand 
together like pillars in a cluster, the largest in the centre, and 
that largest is agriculture. Let us remember, too, that we live 
in « country of small farms and freehold tenements; a country 
in which men cultivate with their own hands their own fee- 
simple acres, drawing not only their subsistence, but also their 
spirit of independence and manly freedom, from the ground they 
plough. They are at once its owners, its cultivators, and its 
defenders, And, whatever else may be undervalued or over- 
looked, let ux never forget that the cultivation of the earth is 
the most important labor of man. Man may be civilized, in 
some degree, without great progress in manufactures and with 
little commer with his distant neighbors. But without the 
qultivation ui ‘he earth, he is, in all countries, a savage. Until 
he gives up |e chase, and fixes himself in some place and 
seeks a livin, com the earth, he is a roaming barbarian. When 
tillage begin cher arts follow. The farmers, therefore, are the 
founders of | nun civilization. 
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